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From Sharpe's Magazine. 

IT RUNS IN THE BLOOD. 

The tendency of nature to reproduce personal 
peculiarities of all kinds, and tu transmit them 
through successive generations from father to son, 
has ofteirbeen remarked, and may, 1o a greater or 
less extent, be noticed in every family circle. It 
is no uncommon occurrence to see the child an 
almost perfect fac simile of the parent in the cast 
of features and expression of the countenance, the 
sound of the voice, the figure of the body, and the 
dispositions of the mind. Sometimes there is no 
resemblance to either father or mother, where there 
is a very striking resemblance to a grandfather or 
grandmother, or even to a more distant relaiive. 
A family peculiarity will not unfrequenlly disap¬ 
pear in one generation and reappear in the next, 
and even more generations than one are occasionally 
passed over. Every one who has examined a 
gallery of family portraits must have noticed this 
tendency of nature to raise up casual varieties or 
characteristic peculiarities of features or form, and 
to render them fixed and indelible in succeeding 
generations. A face of remarkable loveliness will 
thus be reproduced at intervals with perfect accu¬ 
racy, and the beauty of to-day, while bearing no 
resemblance to her immediate progenitors, will 
frequently be found to be an actual likeness of a 
remote ancestor from whom she may he separated 
by a couple of centuries. “ I always consider an 
old English family,” says Washington Irving, 
“ as well worth studying as a collection of Hol¬ 
bein’s portraits, or Albert Durer's prints. There 
is much antiquarian lure to be acquired, much 
knowledge of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from having continually before 
their eyes those rows of old family portraits with 
which the mansions of this country are stocked ; 
certain it is that the quaint features of antiquity 
are often most faithfully perpetuated in these 
ancient lines; and I have traced an old family nose 
through a whole picture-gallery, legitimately 
handed down from generation to generation almost 
from the time of the Conquest. Something of the 
kind was to be observed in the worthy company 
around me. Many of their faces had evidently 
originated in a gothic age, and been merely copied 
by succeeding generations; and there was one 
little girl in particular, of staid demeanor, with a 
high Roman nose and an antique vinegar aspect, 
who was a great favorite of the squiTc’s, being, as 
be said, a Braccbridge all over, and the very coun¬ 
terpart of one of his ancestors who figured in the 
court of Henry VIII.” 

It would he very easy to adduce many instances 
of this transmission of family faces and features. 
A peculiar thickness of the under lip has been he¬ 
reditary in the imperial house of Ilapsburg ever 
since the marriage, some centuries ago, with the 
Polish family -of Jagellon, whence it came. In 
our own royal family, a certain fulness of the lower 
and lateral parts of the face is conspicuous in the 
portraits of the whole series of sovereigns, from 
George I. to Victoria, and lias been equally marked 
in other members of the family. The females of 
the ducal house of Gordon have long been remark¬ 
able for a peculiarly elegant conformation of the 
neck. The Clackmannanshire Bruces, who are 
descended from a common stock with the famous 
Robert Bruce, of Scotland, are said to have that 
strongly-marked form of the cheek-bones and jaws 
which appears on the coins of that heroic monarch, 


as it did in his actual face when his bones were 
disinterred at Dunfermline about thirty years ago. 
The prevalent tallness of the inhabitants of Pots¬ 
dam, many of whom are descended from the gigan¬ 
tic guards of Frederick I.; the Spanish features 
observable in the people of the county of Galway, 
in which, some centuties ago, several Spanish 
settlements were made; and the hereditary beauty 
of the women of Prague—are well-known facts 
which have frequently attracted the attention of 
chronologists. The burgesses of Rome (the ’> pst 
invariable portion of every population) exhibit at 
the present day precisely the same type of face and 
form as their ancestors, whose busts may he seen 
carved in relief on the ancient sarcophagi, and the 
Jewish physiognomies portrayed upon the sepul¬ 
chral monuments of Egypt are identical with those 
which may be observed among modern Jews in the 
streets of any of our great cities. 

A curious example of the persistence of family 
features occurred a few years ago in the case of a 
female descendant of the unfortunate Stuarts, 
through Charles Ratclifte, the brother of the Earl 
of Derwcntwater, who was executed for his share 
in the rebellion of 1715. The lady referred to 
was walking through the gallery of the Louvre, 
when a gentleman whom she did not know began 
to observe her studiously. At length he came up, 
and, begging her to excuse his curiosity, requested 
to know if she was in any way related to Charles 
II. of England. Her ladyship told him she was; 
her great-grandfather was a grandson of that mon¬ 
arch. The querist said lie was gratified, but not 
much surprised, to be informed of the fact. Lady 

-then asked how he should have thought of 

putting such a question : when he informed her that 
he was an artist accustomed to copy portraits. Oil 
seeing her ladyship enter the room, he was struck 
by a certain droop of the eyelid in her case, which 
he had recently found strongly marked in a portrait 
of Charles II., which lie had been employed to 
copy. The peculiarity being almost unique, he 
had imagined that she might be a descendant of 
the king, as she now proved to he. 

A still more curious example of the manner in 
which a family peculiarity tnay originate and 
become indelible, occurred in the family of Scott 
of Harden, now represented by Lord Polwarlh. 
During the reign of James VI., William (after¬ 
wards Sir William) Scott; eldest sun of Scott of 
Harden, made an incursion upon the lands of Sir 
Gideon Murray, of Elilmnk, afterwards deputy 
treasurer of Scotland, and a great favorite of the 
king. But the laird of Elihank was upon his 
guard, and, having collected his retainers, attacked 
the marauders when they were encumbered with 
their plunder, defeated them, and made young 
Harden prisoner. Sir Gideon conducted his cap¬ 
tive to Elihank Tower—now a heap of ruins on 
the banks of the Tweed—where his lady received 
him with congratulations on his victory, and 
inquired what he intended to do with his prisoner. 
“ I intend,” said the victorious laird, “to consign 
him instantly to the gallows, as a man taken red- 
hand in the act of robbery and violence.” “ Until 
tin, Sir Gideon,” answered his more considerate 
lady, “ that is not like your wisdom. Would you 
hang the winsome young laird of Harden when 
yon have three daughters to marry?” “Right,” 
answered the baron, who joyfully caught at the 
idea, “ he shall either marry uttr daughter, meikU- 
mouthed (large-tnuuthed) Meg, or strap for it." 
When this alternative was proposed to the Itand- 
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some prisoner, he for some time stoutly preferred 
the gibbet to “ Meikle-mouthed Meg,” and perse¬ 
vered in this ungallant resolution until he found 
one end of a* rope made fast to his neck, and the 
other knitted to a sturdy oak-bough ol Elibank's 
“ doom-tree,” which extended its broad arms close 
to the gate of his foitress; when, seeing no other 
chance of escape, he consented to save his lite at 
tile expense of marrying the lady. The contract 
of marriage, executed instantly on the parchment 
of a drum, is still in the charter-chest of his noble 
representative. 

The marriage contracted under such singular 
circumstances proved eminently happy, and it 
appears to have completely terminated the feud 
between the Murrays and Scolts.. But the most 
curious and memorable circumstance connected 
with it is, that all Meg's descendants have inher¬ 
ited something of her characteristic feature.* Sir 
Walter Scott, who was descended from the third 
son of this worthy dame, largely inherited her 
“oral” peculiarity, and has made this incident the 
subject of a ballad, (never completed,) entitled the 
“ Reiver’s Wedding,” of which we may give a 
few stanzas as a specimen. For some unknown 
reason Ihe poet has substituted Lochwood, the 
ancient fortress of the Johnstones, in Annandale, 
for the real locality of his ancestor’s drumhead 
wedding contract. 

Lord William rode down by Falseliope burn 
His cousin dear to sco, 

With him to take a riding turn— 

Wat Drnw-thc-srvord was he. 

And when he eamc to Falschopc glen 
Beneath the trysting tree, 

On the smooth green was oan cd plain, 

“ To Lochwood bound arc we.” 

“ 0 if they he gane to dark Lochwood 
To drive the warden’s gear, 

Betwixt our names I ween there’s feud ; 

I ’ll go and have my share. 

“ For little reck I for Johnstone’s feud, 

The warden though lie be.” 

So Lord William’s away to dark Lochwood 
With riders barely three. 

The warden’s daughters in Lochwood sat 
Wero all both'fair and gay. 

All save the lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wae. 

The sister Jean had a full fair skin, 

And Grace was bauld and braw ; 

But the leal-fast heart her breast within, 

It weel was worth them a*. 

Her father’s pranked her sisters twa 
With rneiklc joy and pride ; 

But Margaret maim seek Dundrcnnan’s ha’— 
She no’er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent, 

Her sisters’ scarfs were borne ; 

But ne’er at tilt or tournament 
Wore Margaret's colors worn. 

Her sistors rode to Thirlstone bower ; 

But she was left at liamc. 

To wander round the gloomy tower, 

And sigh young Harden’s name. 

* In the south of Scotland, whoro this incident ooouirod, 
the family to which the lady bolonged, aro commonly de¬ 
signated “ the Muoklc-Mou’d (big-mouthed) Murrays,” 


“ Of all the knights the knight most fair. 
From Yarrow to the Tyne,” 

Soft sigh’d the maid, “ is Harden’s heir. 

But ne’er can he be mine. 

“ Of all the maids the foulest maid. 

From Teviot to the Dee, 

Ah !” sighing sad, that lady snid, 

“ Can ne’er young Harden’s be.” 

She looked up the briery glen. 

And up the mossy brae, 

And she saw a score of her father’s men 
Yclad in the Johnstone grey. 

0 fast and fast they downward sped. 

The moss and briers among, 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled kuight along. 

* * * * * 

We may match this tale of “Meikle-mouthed 
Meg” with another “ legend of a large mouth,” 
the accuracy of which is vouched for by the author 
of the Traditions of Edinburgh, who received it 
from the present representative of the family 
referred to—a large pursy old man, with a low 
forehead, small eyes, and an enormous mouth. 
His mouth, he said, was the chieftain and represen¬ 
tative of a long ancestral line of illustrious and 
most extensive mouths, which had flourished for 
upwards of two centuries at a place called Tulli¬ 
body, somewhere in the western parts of Fife. 
There was a tradition that the mouth originally 
came into the family by marriage. A paternal 
ancestor of the speaker wooed and was about to 
marry a lady of great beauty but no fortune, when 
his design was knocked on the head by the inter¬ 
ference^ his father, who, by threats of disinher¬ 
itance, induced him to jilt the “ tocherless” dame, 
and to marry another lady who was the heiress to 
a large fortune and a large mouth—both bequeathed 
to her by her father, one of the celebrated kail- 
suppers of Fife. When this was told to the slighted 
lady of his love, she was so highly offended that 
she wished the mouth of her fortunate rival might 
descend, in all its latitude, to the latest generation 
of her faithless swain’s posterity. The country 
people, who pay great attention to the sayings and 
doings of ladies condemned to wear the willow, 
wailed anxiously for the fulfilment of her maledic¬ 
tion, and accordingly shook their heads, and had 
their own thoughts, when the kail-supper’s daughter 
brought forth a son with a mouth reflecting back 
credit on her own. The triumph of the ill-wisher 
was considered complete when the second, the 
third, and all the other children were finrd to be 
equally distinguished by this feature; and what 
gave the triumph still more piquancy was that the 
daughters were found to be no more excepted than 
the sons from the family doom. In the second 
generation, moreover, instead of being softened or 
diluted away, the mouth rather increased, and so 
it had done in every successive generation since 
that time. The race having been very prolific, it 
was now spread so much that there was scarcely a 
face in Tullibody altogether free of the contagion, 
so that the present head of the family could look 
around him with all the patriarchal feelings of the 
chief of a large Highland clan. 

Fate and fortune are said to be very favorable to 
people with large mouths. So it proved in this 
case. After the mouth came into the family, lack 
also came; and still as the mouth had increased 
with successive generations, just so had riches in¬ 
creased. The third in the line from the “first 
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man,” a cooper by profession, became so wealthy 
before he died, that he might have got his name 
handed down to immortality on a certain conspicu¬ 
ous, though dusty and illegible, board in the parish 
church, along with those of other charitable persons, 
by leaving ” ane blinder merits, Scots, to y e pvir.” 
Despising the humble glory of making such a 
legacy, and being too poor to found a college, and 
too wise to endow a cat, he did belter—he founded 
a spoon !—a spoon which should go down to future 
ages as a traditionary joke upon his family feature, 
and remain forever in the hands of those who could 
appreciate his beneficence. He left it under certain 
provisions or statutes of foundation. The main 
scope of his intentions was simply that the spnnn 
should always be possessed by his largest-inouthed 
descendant. In the first place, after his own death, 
it was to fall into the hands of his eldest son, a 
youth of highly promising mouth; or, indeed, whose 
mouth was fully entitled to the proverbial praise 
bestowed upon the cooper of Fogo, “ that it was 
father’s equal and mair;” and who, moreover, enter¬ 
tained such a respect for the will of his parent, that 
he seemed likely to preserve'and transmit the pre¬ 
cious heirloom with all due zeal and care. At his 
death it was to become the property of the sun, 
daughter, nephew, or niece, (fur it was net limited 
to heirs male, but, with a laudable regard fur the 
claims of the fairer sex, destined to “ heirs whatso¬ 
ever,”) who should appear to have the mouth must 
fitted to enjoy it in all its latitude. At the death 
of that person it was to go to the next largest 
mouth, and so on in all time coming. The will of 
the eccentric founder of the spoon was most reli¬ 
giously observed by his descendants, and with the 
exception of an attempt, nearly a century ago, on 
the part of a female possessor of the much coveted 
article, to alienate it to a person not eligible, which 
had nearly caused a family feud, the invaluable 
vessel glided peacefully down the current of ages 
in the possession of a lineal male line of truly re¬ 
spectable mouths, prized by the happy inheritors, 
and honorod by the homage and veneration of all 
the rest of the family. The precious heirloom, 
which was exhibited by its venerable possessor, 
was a silver implement of peculiar shape. The 
calix was circular, like the spuuns of the Romans, 
about fuur incites in diameter and one deep in the 
centre, and it had a short sturdy handle, with a 
whistle at the extremity. 

There are examples of family peculiarities 
handed down from father to son, of a much more 
painful kind than those which characterized the de¬ 
scendants of “ Meikle-mouthed Meg,” and the kail- 
supper of Fife. One of the most remarkable of 
these has been traced through three generations in 
the family of Lambert, commonly known by the 
name of the “ Porcupine-man.” The fuunder of 
this extraordinary race was first exhibited as a hoy, 
by his father, in 1731, and came from the neighbor¬ 
hood of Easton Hall, in Suffolk. His body is de¬ 
scribed as covered with warts as thick as packthread, 
and half an inch long. In 1755 he was again ex¬ 
hibited, when he was forty years of age, and had had 
six ehildten, every one of whom at the same period, 
nine weeks after birth, had presented the same 
peculiarity. One of his sons grew up to maturity, 
and was still alive in 1802, when two of his chil¬ 
dren, of the ages of twenty-one and thirteen respect¬ 
ively, were exhibited in Germany by a person of 
the name of Joanny, who pretended that they 
belonged to a race found in New Holland. Dr. 
Tilesius, however, examined them most minutely, 


and published an accurate account of this singular 
family, which correspunds exactly with that given 
of their father and grandfather. The whole body, 
excepting the palms of the hands, the soles of the 
feet, and the face, was covered with a scries of 
horny excrescences, of a reddish brown, hard, 
elastic, and about half an inch long, which rustled 
against one another when rubbed with the hand. 
Once a year the horny clothing was sited, and its 
falling olf was accompanied with some degree of 
uneasiness; it yielded also to the action of mercury, 
which was tried for the purpose, but in both cases 
it gradually returned alter a very short period. 
11 It appears, therefore, past all doubt,” says the 
author of the account of this extraordinary phenom¬ 
enon, (Philosophical Transactions, vol. xlix., p. 
22,) “ that a race of people may be propagated by 
this man, having such rugged coats or coverings as 
himself; and if this should happen, and the acci¬ 
dental origin he forgotten, it is not impossible that 
they might be deemed a difierent species of man¬ 
kind.” Another more common peculiarity, which 
runs in entire families, consists of supernumerary 
fingers. In ancient Rome it was designated by a 
peculiar name, and the Scdigili are mentioned by 
Pliny and other eminent writers. Sir A. Carlisle 
has carefully traced, through four generations, the 
history of one such family, into which the pecu¬ 
liarity was brought by the great-grandmother of 
the youngest examined. Everybody has heard of 
“ Six-fingered Jack,” and many other instances of 
a similar kind might be mentioned. 

The natural law, which originates and Tegulates 
these peculiarities, is found to operate among the 
irrational as well as among the rational creatures. 
A striking instance of this fact is to be found in the 
origination of a new breed of sheep in the state of 
Massachusetts, in which a peculiar natural quality 
displayed by an individual animal fur the first time 
has become perpetuated in its offspring. In the 
year 1791, a ewe gave birth to a male lamb, which, 
without any known cause, had a longer body and 
shorter legs than the rest of the breed. The joints 
are said to have been larger, and the fore legs 
crooked. The shape of this animal rendering it 
unable to leap over fences, it was determined to 
propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment 
proved successful. A new race of sbeep was pro¬ 
duced, which, from the form of the body, has been 
termed the utter-breed. It seems to be uniformly 
the fact that, when belli parents are of the otter- 
breed, the Iambs that are produced inherit the pecu¬ 
liar form. 

It would thus appear that even the smallest varie¬ 
ties of race once produced are never again oblit¬ 
erated. “ Whence,” says a distinguished ecclesi¬ 
astic, “ arises this indelibility by natural processes 
of variety by natural processes introduced 1 This" 
should seem to be one of the mysteries of nature, 
that we may on anything compel her to place her 
signet, but we know not how to force it off. Mall, 
like the magician’s half-skilled scholar, so beauti¬ 
fully described by the German poet, possesses often 
the spell whereby to compel her to work, but has 
not yet learned that which may oblige her to desist.” 

The natural law in question operates as power¬ 
fully in regard to intellectual and moral qualities 
as it does in the case of physical peculiarities. 
The old Roman poet, commemorating the hereditary 
virtues of one of the great clan families of ancient 
Rome, says, “ The brave spring from the brave 
and good. There is in heifers and in horses the 
virtue of their progenitors. The fierce eagle does 
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not produce the unwarlike dove.” Many of these 
family characteristics which run in the blood of 
certain race 3 have been commemorated both by tra¬ 
ditions and by songs. The old Scotch family of 
the Gordons, for example, are characterised, both 
by the people and all the old ballad writers, as 
‘‘.the gay Gordons.” As in the fine old ballad of 
“Glenlogie:”— 

His name is Glenlogie, when he is from homo, 

He is of the guy Gordons, his name it is John, 

1 He turned about lightly us the Gordons does a*. 

Again:— 

Where loft thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay ? 

. In the bog of Dunkinkie, mowing the hay. 

The Grahams are the “ gallant Grahams — 

0 ! the Grahams, the gallant Grahams ! 

IVnd the gallant Ornlnims but stand by me, 

The dogs might douk in English bludc 
Ere a foot's breadth I wad flinch or flee. 

The Lindsays—a clan celebrated fur their war¬ 
like achievements—were termed the “ light Lind¬ 
says,” probably in consequence of the gayety of 
their deportment. They appear to have made a 
conspicuous figure at the famous battle of Otterburn, 
and their prowess is thus commemorated in the old 
ballad written on that memorable conflict:— 

He has chosen the Lindsays light, 

■ With them the Gordons gay. 
***** 

The Lindsays flew like fire about 
Till a’ the fray was done. 

■ The characteristic peculiarities of other eminent 
families are preserved in such traditionary designa¬ 
tions as the “ manly Morison3," the “ haughty Ham-' 
iltons,” the “sturdy Armstrongs,” the “haughty 
Humes,” the “ saucy Scots,” the “ cappit Kers,” 
the “ bauld (bold) Rutherfords,” the “ false Mon- 
teilhs,” the “trusty Boyds,” the “proud Mac-, 
neils,” the “ bauld Frasers,” and the “ fiery Mac¬ 
intoshes.” The moral characteristics of some half 
dozen of these powerful families are very graph¬ 
ically hit off in an imitation of the Litany, made 
about a century ago by Mr. Maxton, of Cultoquey, 
the proprietor of a small estate in Perthshire, 
which has been preserved without either the diminu¬ 
tion or the addition of a single acre by the family, 
whose representative still possesses it, fur the space 
of 500 years. This is the more surprising, as the 
estate, which is small, is surrounded on all bands 
by those of about half-a-dozen different proprietors, 
whose power, wealth, or jiolicy, would long ago 
have succeeded in attaching it to their own enormous 
properties, had not the Maxtons, from father to son, 
made it a point of pride to preserve and transmit it 
entire. In allusion to the difficulty of preserving 
his estate intacL in the midst of such powerful and 
avaricious neighbors, the proprietor referred to was 
in the habit of repeating the following strange 
prayer, with the rest of the Litany, every morning 
on performing his toilette at a well near his house:— 

From the greed of the Campbells, 

From the ire of the Drummonds, 

From the pride of the Grahams, 

From the wind of the Murrays, 

Good Lord deliver us ! 

All the objects of the satire took the joke in good 
part, except the Murrays, whose characteristic is 
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the most opprobrious— wind, in Scottish phrase¬ 
ology, signifying a propensity to vain and foolish 
bravado. It is said that the Duke of Athol, the 
chief of the Murray elan, hearing of Cultoquey's 
litany, invited the old humorist to dinner, and de¬ 
sired to hear from his own mouth the lines which 
had made so much noise over the country. Culto¬ 
quey repeated them, without the least boggling, 
when liis grace said, half in good, half in bad 
humor, “Takecare, Cullie, for the future to omit 
my name in your morning devotions, else I shall 
certainly crop your ears for your boldness.” 
“ That's wind, my lord duke,” quoth Cultoquey, 
with the greatest coolness, at the same time taking 
off liis glass. On another occasion a gentleman of 
his grace’s name having called upon Mr. Maxton, 
and used some angry expostulations on the manner 
in which his clan was characterized, Cultoquey 
made no answer other than bidding his servant to 
open the door and let out the wind of the Murrays!* 

We shall conclude our account of these family 
peculiarities of disposition with the notice of one of 
a darker character, originating in the troublous 
times when “might made right.” After the fall 
of the Romish Church in Scotland, the rank and 
wealth of the bishops, abbots, priors, &c., were no 
longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in lay impropria¬ 
tors of the church revenues, who had no claim to 
the spiritual character of their predecessors in 
office. Of these laymen, who weTe thus invested 
with ecclesiastical revenues, some were men of 
high birth and rank, who did not fail to keep for 
their own use the rents, lands, and revenues of the 
church. But if, on the other hand, the titulars were 
men of inferior importance, who had been inducted 
into the office by the interest of some powerful per¬ 
son, it was generally understood that thenewabbot 
should grant for his patron’s benefit such leases 
and conveyances of the church lands and tithes as 
might afford his protector the lion’s share of the 
booty. There were other cases, however, in which 
men who had got grants of these secularized bene¬ 
fices were desirous of retaining them for their own 
use without having the influence sufficient for that 
purpose, and these became frequently unable to 
protect themselves, however unwilling to submit to 
the exactions of the feudal tyrant of the district. 
This preliminary explanation is necessary to enable 
the reader to understand the object of the following 
atrocity practised on one of these titulaT abbots 
by the Earl of Cassilis, (ancestor of the present 
Marquis of Ailsa,) whose extent of feudal influence 
was so wide that he was usually termed the King 
of Carrick—a district in Ayrshire.f We abridge 
and modernize the narrative irom the Journal of 
Bannatyne, secretary to John Knox. 

Master Allan Stewart, by means of the queen’s 
corrupted court, obtained the abbey of Crossraguel. 
The Earl of Cassilis, thinking himself greater than 
any king in these quarters, determined to have the 
whole benefice, (as he hath divers others,) to pay 

* Chambers' Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 241. 

■j- Tho family of Kennedy, of which the earl was the 
hood, wero possessed of very oxtensivo influonoe in the 
south, as indicated by tho old rhyme— 

’Tween Wigton and the town o' Ayr, 

Fort Patrick and the cruives of Crce, 

Nae man need think for to bide there, 

Unless lie court wi 1 Ivennedie. 

Tho Kennedios of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of 
the oppressed abbot, wore themselves a younger branch 
of tho Cassilis family, but held different politics, and were 
powerful enough in this and other instances to bid them 
defiance* 
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at his pleasure, and because he could not find such 
security as his insatiable appetite required, this 
shift, was devised. The said Mr. Allan, being in 
company with the Laird of Bargany, (also a Ken¬ 
nedy,) was by the earl and his friends enticed to 
leave the safeguard which he had with the laird, 
and was suddenly seized and carried to the house 
ofDunure, where, for a season, he was honorably 
treated, (gif a prisoner can think any entertainment 
pleasing ;) but when the earl found that Stewart 
could not, either by promises or menaces, he in¬ 
duced to alienate to him the land of the abbacy, he 
caused his luckless prisoner to he conveyed to a 
secretehamber in “ ane house cal lit. the Black Vault 
of Denbie.” In the chamber there was a great 
iron chimney, under it a fire. “ My lord abbot,” 
said the earl, “ it will please you confess here that 
with your own consent you remain in my company, 
because ye durst not commit yourselves to the 
hands of others.” The abbot answered, “ Would 
you, my lord, that I should make a manifest lie for 
your pleasure 1 The truth is, my lord, it is against 
my will that I am here; neither yet have I any. 
pleasure in your company.” ” But ye shall re¬ 
main with me, nevertheless, at this time,” said the 
eatl. 11 1 am not able to resist your will and 
pleasure,” said the abbot, “ in this place.” “ Ye 
must then obey me,” said the ear),; and with that 
were presented unto him a feucharter of the whole 
lands pertaining to the abbey, together with a nine¬ 
teen and five years’ lease of the tithes. 

After that the earl spied repugnance and saw 
that he could not come to his purpose by fair means, 
he commanded his cooks to prepare the banquet, and 
so first they took off the abbot’s clothes even to his 
skin, and next they bound him to the chimney, his 
legs to (he one end and his arms to the other, and 
so they began to feed the fire, and that the roast 
might not burn, they spared not (lambing with oil, 
(basting as a cook bastes roasted meat.) Lord, 
look tlmu to sic cruelly ! And that the crying of 
the miserable man should not be heard, they closed 
his muulh that the voice might be stopped. In that 
turment they held the poor man till that often he 
cried, “ Pye upon ye! will ye no ding whingers 
(daggers) in me, and put me out of the world, or else 
put ane barrel of powder under me, rather than to be 
tormented in this unmerciful manner ?” The famous 
King of Carrick and his cooks, perceiving the roast 
to be aneuch (sufficiently done), commanded it to he 
tane from the fire, and the earl himself began the 
grace in this manner, “Benedicite Jeitis Maria, you 
are the most obstinate man that ever I saw ; gif 1 
had known that ye had been so stuhborn, I would 
not for a thousand crowns have handled you so ; I 
never did so to matt before you.” And yet he re¬ 
turned to the same practice within two days, and 
ceased not till lie obtained his foremost purpose, 
that is, that he had got all his pieces subscribed as 
well as ane half-masted hand cuuld do it. The 
earl thinking himself sure enough sn long a3 he had 
the half-roasted abbot in his own keeping, and yet 
being ashamed of his presence by reason of Ills 
formercrueity, left the place of Dunure in the hands 
ofcertaiu of his servants, and the half-roasted abbot 
to be kept there as prisoner. The Laird of Barga¬ 
ny, out uf whose company the said abbot had been 
enticed, understanding (not the extremity but) the 
retaining of the man, sent to the court and raised 
letters of deliverance of the person of the man ac¬ 
cording to the order, which, being disobeyed, the 
said earl for his contempt was denounced rebel and 
put to the ban; but yet hope there was none, 


neither to the afflicted, neither yet to the purchaser 
(«'. e. procurer) of the letters, to obtain afty comfort 
thereby, lor in that time God was despised and law¬ 
ful authority was contemned in Scotland. The 
Laird of Bargany, perceiving that the ordinary 
justice could neither help the oppressed nor yet the 
afflicted, applied his mind to the next remedy, and 
in the end, liy his servants, attacked and took the 
house of Dunure, where the pour abbot was kept 
prisoner, and catried him to Ayr, where publicly 
at the market crass lie declared how cruelly he was 
entreated, and publicly did revoke all things that 
were done in that extremity. 

John, sixth earl of Cassilis, the grandson of tiiis 
brutal savage, was the husband of Lady Cassilis, 
the heroine of the adventure with Johnnie Faa and 
the Gypsies.* With a barbarity worthy of his 
descent, the earl hanged the whole band of gypsies, 
including the hapless Sir John, upon “ the Dole 
Tree,” while the wretched countess was taken by 
him to a window in front of the castle, and there, 
by a horrible refinement of cruelty, compelled to 
witness the dreadful scene. 

Let our readers now peruse the following account 
of a recent exploit of the present possessor of the 
titles and estates uf the King of Carrick, and say 
whether he ought not to be regarded as the worthy 
scion of a worthy race.f A man at Maybole (the 
village where the poor abbot enjoyed the earl’s 
treacherous hospitality) had a pet deer, which was 
known to all the people of that place. The man 
was sitting by the road-side with his tame favorite 
near him, when the Marquis of Ailsa was passing 
in his carriage on his way to the Kilmarnock 
stecple-chase. The marquis ordered his coachman 
to stop and demand of the man whence he iiad that 
deer. The man replied that it was his own and a 
pet deer. The marquis (who appears to have been 
under the impression that the deer had been stolen 
from his park) ordered the coachman immediately 
to throw the animal over, which was dune, and the 
marquis, descending from his carriage, kneeled on 
the creature and stabbed it ill the throat. He and 
the keeper then took up the deer and carried it to 
the toll-huuse which was at hand, telling the gate¬ 
keeper to retain it till he sunt for it. Shortly 
afterwards, the marquis met a police officer and 
ordered him to go and take the man’s name. When 
the officer wont to the toll-house, he knew tiie deer, 
which was found to ho still alive. It got up and 
rail bleeding to its former home, which was not 
more than one hundred yards distant. The officer 
followed it and gave it water to drink, hut the 
liquid ran out of the hole the marquis had made in 
its throat. The police officer declared that it 
would be humane to hill the poor animal at once, 
but the owner declared he could nut take the life of 
his pet and associate. The ofiiecr then killed it 
and took it back to the toll-house, where it was 
kept in obedience to the orders of the noble uunquis, 
who, however, did not send for it, and at the end 
of seven days it was taken by the toll-keeper and 
thrown over a hedge into a ditch. The game- 
keeper of the marquis had meanwhile sent the 
owner word that he might take the deer from the 
toll-house and cat it. The poor man, however, 
declared that he could not eat his favorite. 

* “ Sharpe’s Magazine,” Part5T, p, '121. KirkYctholra 
ami the Scottish Gypsies. 

f It may bo proper to state that tho account of this 
transaction appeared originally in tho Scotch lleformer’s 
Gazette, and was widely copied into other journals, both, 
metropolitan and provincial. 
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It has been justly said, by Walter Savage Landor, 
in his indignant comment upon this cold-blooded 
and unprovoked atrocity, that “ rude nations, where 
pity and mercy were little known, have risen up 
unanimously against the powerful and warlike for 
similar injuries. Wei] known to every school-hoy 
is the Virgilian story of Silvia’s pet fawn, and 
fiercely was its death avenged on its less culpable 
slayer. Yet never had it beguiled tire anxieties and 
penury of a weary master; never had it followed 
him into the public road, harmless, heedless, inno¬ 


cent, confiding; never had it partaken or needed 
the wayfarer's morsel begged at the last hospitable 
door. Enough to see that it was caressing a kind 
master and a kind master was caressing it.” 

No one who reads the account of this atrocious 
action, can dnubt that moral as well as physical 
qualities “ run in the blood,” and that the noble 
muTquis is the heir of the “ savage virtues” of the 
King of Carrick, as well as of the estates so merci¬ 
lessly extorted from the “ half-roasted” abbot. 
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OR THE CITY VISITERS. 


BY MISS M. J. B. BROWKE. 


CHAPTER I. 

The village of N., reader, where the scene of my 
story is laid, is truly a most lovely place, so far cer¬ 
tainly as Nature is responsible; for a broad, beautiful 
river bounds it on one side, and a fine range of moun¬ 
tains, picturesquely grand, screen it on another. 
Wealth, too, has joined hands wilh Nature to assist in 
the perfect completion of what she had left as it were 
unfinished. Sweet cottages nestling in green shrub¬ 
bery, and elegant mansions surrounded by spacious 
gardens and lawns, glistening with fountains or shady 
with groves, reveal to the beholder a harmonious con¬ 
spiracy between taste and affluence to picture Paradise 
in daguerreotype—every thing must be in daguerreotype 
in these days. 

But the moral —perhaps it would be more charitable 
to say the conventional aspect of the village, is not so 
lovely as the natural aspect. A certain line of distinc¬ 
tion has been drawn in society, and has long been as¬ 
suming a greater and greater stringency, as an old 
generation passes away, and a new one refining upon 
its ancestor succeeds it. It is not the aristocracy of 
familyand birth—the pride of nobility, as in England— 
nor the aristocracy of wit and talent, as in France—nor 
yet the true aristocracy of intellect and moral worth— 
but the peculiarly American aristocracy of money! 
Caste, determined by the possession or non-possession 
of estates and bank-stock, is scarcely more rigidly 
guarded on Hindoo ground than here—and intermar¬ 
riages between the “ higher and lower classes”—ridi¬ 
culous names it is true, 1o be applied to society in 
republican democraiic America—are regarded as suffi¬ 
cient reason for casting off all association with the de¬ 
graded party, whatever rank said party may have sus¬ 
tained before. 

And here I cannot forbear a passing remark on the 
obvious inconsistency of this principle. The accidents 
of fortune are so very variable, and its mutations such 
matters of every day experience, that a more fluctuating 
or uncertain standard of station could not possibly have 
been chosen. The possessor of half a million to-day, 
in a few years may die alone and in penury, the mise¬ 
rable tenant of a deserted garret, while the ragged, 
shivering, homeless boy, who pays his last hardly 
earned copper for the privilege of sleeping on an un- 
tenanted board, may at length find himself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the “ highest honors in the gift of his country¬ 
men,” the honorable master of thousands, with a once 
starving and outcast beggar child the sharer of his 
emoluments and the elegant mistress of his mansion. 
The son of the rich man may die unknown and un¬ 
blessed in the prison or the almshouse, " while the son 
of Ihe maid servant who cleaned the President’s 
kitchen,” may be carried to the “white house” in 


triumph, the chief magistrate of a great and powerful 
nation But pardon my degression, dear reader—I 
needed not to pen your own sentiments. It is time I 
should introduce you to some of my people, if I would 
interest you, as I hope I may, in their acquaintance. 

The “first and best” lady in the village of N. was 
Mrs. Josepha Tower. This lady was a widow, and 
in every respect, in heart, and mind, and manners, she 
was a truly elegant and accomplished woman. She 
belonged in a measure to the “old school,” and she 
possessed an uncommon share of sterling common 
sense, and the firmest and most uncompromising Chris¬ 
tian principle. She was the possessor, too, of ample 
wealth, and diffused it with a liberality which reflected 
honor on her generosity, as well as poured a stream of 
happiness into her bereaved and widowed heart. The 
earlier part of Mrs. Tower’s life had been passed in a 
Southern city, though she was proud to claim a birth¬ 
right on New England’s soil, and an affinity with the 
upright and earnest New England heart in her purposes 
and dispositions. When the cholera with pestilential 

breath swept over the city of C-, it numbered 

among its victims her husband and her only child; and 
as the staff and centre of her hopes were thus suddenly 
cut down at a single stroke, Mrs. Tower turned her 
face toward the home of her childhood, and sought 
amid the green hills and quiet streams, where those 
fresh and careless years had been passed, for that alle¬ 
viation to her sorrows which she must have sought in 
vain among scenes where her irreparable losses would 
be constantly suggested by contact and association. 
She came forth from the furnace of her affliction like 
gold seven times purified, and resolulely declining even 
the consideration of a second marriage while her heart 
was bound so fast in its wedlock to the grave, she 
consecrated her influence and her wealth to the noble 
purpose of promoting the well-being and the happiness 
of her fellow sojourners in a wilderness world. The 
star of her hope had gone out while she yet watched it 
in midheaven, and why should she not henceforward 
bind herself to the unselfish aim of spreading abroad 
the joy which had taken its flight from her own bosom, 
leaving in its place a calm and holy resignation ? So 
to the north and to the south, to the east and to the 
west, “ from the river to the ends of the earth,” flowed 
the rills, all fresh and fertilizing, which found their re¬ 
servoir in her kindly and world-embracing benevolence. 

Every thing lasteful and elegant in the matter of 
household appointments, was always to be found at 
Mrs. Tower’s. Books, not laid upon the shelves of 
her library merely to dazzle by their gilding, but to be 
read by every body who would read—pictures and 
statues—for she was a generous patroness of the arts— 
music and flowers, and the most refined and polished 
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society, were among the most familiar attractions one cordially invite to the queensbip of his affections. He 
always found at the residence of that excellent lady; was verily so happy and contented as an inmate of 
and yet I tell my readers only the truth when I say Mrs. Tower’s family in the pursuit of his daily duties 
that with all her wealth, and her truly enviable social —so happy in the satisfaction and regard of his people, 
position, Mrs. Tower was the only woman in the whole that it seldom occurred to him; that “ it is not good for 
circle of N. aristrocracy who had independence enough a man to be alone.” The mammas and blooming 
to bid defiance to conventional proscription, and invite y 0U ng ladies, however, adopted that doctrine as one of 
whom she pleased to tea with her—whether it was the the most important, prominent and practical of the 
President’s lady or her washer-woman. Mrs, Tower whole creed, and most especially did they set their 
to be sure had too much politeness to invite those whom faces against so Popish a practice as the “ celibacy, of 
she knew her aristocratic neighbors did not choose to the clergy!” - 

recognize, as equals when she invited them; but she Mrs. Tower had withdrawn from the circle a few 
heartily despised the principle which governed her minutes to examine the dispatches brought in by the 
wealthier acquaintances, in excluding the worlhy poor evening mail, but returning soon with a smile of un- 
from their society because they were poor; and in the usual gladness illuminating her pensive face, and an 
face of all expostulation and astonishment, she dis- open letter in her hand, she said— 
dained such unreasonable trammels and acted accord- “Well, girls, I have intelligence here that makes me 
ingly, though she well knew what surprise her decision very happy. I have at length prevailed with a young 
occasioned, and what gossip it furnished. But the friend of mine, to leave the city and pass a few weeks 
fault-finders—what could they do? They could not j with me during the hottest of the season, and I am so 
proscribe Mrs. Tower, for she abounded in that one very glad—” 

great requisite for elevated station—a plenty of money “ 0, so am I,” interrupted Miss Charlotte Varley, a 

—and she could gather into her house more dislin- very languishing young lady, who had great hopes of 
guished people from the circle of her private acquaint- success with Mr. Style, since she had joined his com- 
ance, than half the village put together—they could not munion and was a teacher in his Sabbath-scbool—but 
lose the pleasure of such agreeable levees as Mrs, withal a Idle. —“ a young gentleman from the city will 
Tower made for strangers who were visiting her at all be very refreshing this terrible weather—I hope he is a 
seasons of the year. Beside, just now when my story pious man, Mrs. Tower—we have so few of those— 
commences, the young minister of the village was an and that he will bring us some new plans about Sab- 
inmate of her family, and being unmarried and unbe- hath-sehools and benevolent societies such as are found 
trothed, and there being at the same time a goodly to be most useful in the city!” 
number of young ladies unmarried, but marriageable, Miss Varley closed her remarks with a small sigh, 
in the most important families of his parish, the minis- and looked at Mr. Style for pious sympathy. Mr. 
ter, Rev. Louis Style, became a very interesting char- Style that moment turned away to pluck a drooping 
acter, aside from his public capacity, and the unconscious blossom that hung near him, and some of the ruder 
prize in quite an extensive lottery. But more of the minxes indulged in mischievous glances and a smo- 
Rev. Louis Style anon. thered laugh. 

-■ “I declare, Charlotte,” interposed Miss Emilie 

CHAPTER II. Jones, who was one of Miss Varley’s most sincere de- 

One lovely evening in summer, a circle of young spisers, “the effervescence of your regard for Sabbath- 
ladies was sitting in the delicious moonlight that schools and ‘ cent societies,’ has quite anticipated the 
streamed fitfully through the glancing leaves and fra- sequel of Mrs. Tower’s story—you did not allow her 
grant clusters of honeysuckle that shaded the veranda time to say whether we are to be favored by the ac- 
of Mrs. Tower’s residence, chatting joyfully—th e girls cession of a lady or a gentleman to our little country 
I mean—not the honeysuckles or the moonlight, though community—but consulting your own fancy, I suppose 
I could not vouch that they exchanged no love whis- you took it for granted it must be a 1 pious young gen- 
pers audible to the ears of fairies—laughing merrily tleman;’ ” 

over the ices and fruit, and of course, gossiping. The color deepened in Charlotte’s really beautiful 

Mrs. Tower had been more than usually agreeable, face, as a glimpse of her ridiculous position flashed 
though she was always lovely; and as to Mr. Style, from Emilie’s playful satire, and to increase her confii- 
he had carried every heart. The girls had all been sion, the girls all laughed more saucily than before, 
completely captivated; some by his calm and manly There might have been some serious heart-burnings, 
beauty, and some by the flashing brilliancy of his ripe but Mrs. Tower came to the rescue, 
and richly cultivated mind, and some by those inex- “ Charlotte is entirely excusable, young ladies,” she 
pressible fascinations, which, had he been a man of the said, “ and I am responsible for her remark by my own 
world, would have made him irresistible in all society, ambiguity. My friend is a lady , and one of the love- 
But.Mr. Style was a man of pure and exalted piety, liest of her sex in mind and heart. I have not seen 
and would have conscientiously feared to use his her since she grew into a woman, but I am confident 
slightest power to interest a heart to which his own from what I know of the development of her character, 
must stopp from its own moral height to meet, or to I shall not be disappointed in the promise of her child- 
whose affection he could not earnestly respond. In- hood. She will be here in two vgeeks at most, and 
deed so fastidious was the Rev. Mr. Style, that he had possibly sooner. Now I am old and dull girls, and I 
never met the lady, as he determined, whom he could shall draw largely on your vivacity for her entertain- 
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ment, at first for my sake, and afterward, when you 
know her, for her own.” 

“0 yes, indeed, Mrs. Tower,” promised the girls, 
and none more promptly than Charlotte and Adelaide 
Varley, both for themselves and for their mother and 
three sisters at home. They would specially make a 
party for her, though they had determined to make no 
parties till their friends, Mrs. Tyler and her daughter, 
very genteel people from New York, should come, 
which event could not certainly be hoped for at least 
for three weeks. And Misses,Charlotte and Adelaide 
telegraphed to each other,'While the rest were promis¬ 
ing their attentions, how much pleasure it must afford 
Mrs. Tyler and Elizabeth if they should happen to re¬ 
cognize a city acquaintance-in Mrs. Tower’s expected 
visiter—“ as their metropolitan friends,” Charlotte re¬ 
marked, “were so very gay and fashionable, they had 
sometimes languished in the country for a city face or 
something that looked familiar.” 

“ It must be a melancholy and most insupportable 
deprivation,” chimed in Einilie Jones, “to spend a 
whole fortnight on the stretch in such an ugly and un¬ 
sightly village as this of N. has the reputation of being, 
especially in the summer, and all lhat time, not so 
much as see fiery red brick palisades towering up on 
both sides of you, and pouring down on your ‘devoted 
head’ a perfect torrent of heat! I am sure if I were 
anybody’s ‘ metropolitan friends,’ I should mourn being 
obliged to set my feet on the cool grass! How I 
should miss the scorching them on a hot pavement^to 
say nothing of the disadvantage to my lungs of inhaling 
fresh clear air, instead of dust and cigar smoke, and 
all sorts of vile fumes and abominations 1 What is 
your taste, Mr. Style?” 

“lama great lover of the country, and particularly 
of this beautiful village, Miss Emilie,” gallantly replied 
Mr. Style. 

“ Well, well, Emilie, enough of your mischief for 
once,” said Adelaide Yarley, with a very severe smile 
which she meant for an indifferent one. “We all 
know you are more wicked than citified. But my 
watch says it is time to go home, and I guess Mrs. 
Tower will be glad to be rid of such a set of chatter¬ 
boxes as we have proved ourselves this time.” 

“Mr. Style will write a livelier sermon for it, I’ll 
wager my thimble, after he has slept upon the savor of 
our conversation,” said Emilie, as she gave him her 
hand at parting, and turned gayly round to bid Mrs. 
Tower good night.” 

“ Come again, dears, every one of you,” said Mrs. 
Tower, as she smiled on the youthful group, “ come 
every day and enliven us with the life of such glad 
spirits. Mr. Style would lead a most monotonous life 
indeed if I were all the company he could have.” 

“You, indeed, my dearest Mrs. Tower,” replied 
Einilie. “ That man is verily avaricious who covets 
better or more charming society than our most delight¬ 
ful hostess of this evening, to say nolhing of the ice 
creams and etceteras! Yes, worthy of stripes is he, 
whether clergyman or layman!” 

And Emilie finis^pd her speech with a quick glance 
at the young minister, and her own.peculiarly rich and 
musical shout of mirth, and tripped lightly down the 


terrace and across the wide and shaded street to her 
own home. 

As the other young ladies of the party had farther to 
go, Mr. Style took them all under his protection, ren¬ 
dering particular assistance to Miss Charlotte, who 
complained of excessive weariness and lassitude. 
Beside, being occasionally afflicted with a difficulty of 
the heart, she could not walk so fast as some of the 
girls, so Mr. Style found himself safely at Mrs. Var- 
ley’s door with his delicate charge, many minifies afler 
all the others were laughing and speculating about it 
in their.-own rooms. 

“Well, Adelaide, what do you think of Mrs. Tower’s 
coaxing a very pretty young lady to her house, to pass 
some weeks in company with the Rev. Mr. Style?” 
said Charlotte, very sharply, as she ran upstairs to 
the parlor, in double quick time, quite independent of 
the “heart difficulty,” that had so impeded her pro¬ 
gress home. 

“ It’s downright scandalous!” said Miss Annette, 
the eldest daughter, “ and I should not wonder at any 
breeze it might raise in the church and society—it 
may result in something very unpleasant indeed!” and 
Annette shook her head very doubtfully. 

“It is ridiculous! Nolhing but a trap, depend on 
it,” said Mrs. Varley, for Adelaide had detailed the 
whole story with her own annotations long before 
Charlotte reached home. 

“ It is really a very presuming thing,” seriously re¬ 
sponded Annette, shaking her head still more du¬ 
biously. 

“Yes, yes—very presumptuous indeed!” sneered 
Mrs. Yarley, who never had any opinions, only those 
lhat were lo be had at second hand. “ Just as if Mrs. 
Tower could not only dictate who we shall have for 
minister, but also who he shall marry! for I declare, 
girls, it looks like that—do n’t it now ? ” 

“To be sure it does, mamma,” replied Annette; 
“ you have hit the nail on the head this time! It takes 
you to see what folks are about behind the scenes. 
Lottie, did you get any particulars about this person out 
of Mr. Style, coming home—whether he ever saw 
her—whether she is rich and fashionable, so it will do 
for ns to notice her—” 

“No, Annette, I did not learn anything about her, 
though I asked questions enough in all conscience,” 
fretted Charlotte; “But I think we had better write 
immediately to Mrs. Tyler and find out something,” 
she continued. “I declare, mamma,” and the tears 
started to her eyes for very vexation and disappoint¬ 
ment, “Mr. Style would not speak only on the most 
indifferent'subjects coming home, and if I don’t bring 
him to the point soon, I don’t believe one of us will 
ever be married in the world, and I will go to a con¬ 
vent! I will l” 

“Don’t say so, Lottie! don’t dear,” soothed the 
mamma—“only think what good aim money takes at 
the hearts of men, and are we not rich , child: and are 
not my daughters fine dashing girls, dressing as well 
as the best of ’em, and wont they finally marry jest as 
they jilease? The chaff always blows away first, Ihcy 
used to say when I was young!” 

“Well, who wants to wait forever, mother, for all 
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that?” said Annette, who really had waited a reason¬ 
able time, with her purse and her heart in her hand, 
and yet no bidders. 

“I for one, want to wait till I am sought ,” said 
Adelaide, and not make such a ridiculous matter of it 
as Charlotte does, in her pursuit of Mr. Style. The 
girls all laughed at your speeches, Lottie, till I* am 
heartily vexed and ashamed about the whole game. 
Do be a little wiser in your demonstrations—” 

“ I guess I ’ll come and borrow some of the wisdom 
you have to spare, Miss,” retorted Charlotte, very an¬ 
grily, as she rose and twhisked out of the room, slam¬ 
ming the door violently after her. 

Mrs. Varley and the three sisters, Annette, Almeda, 
and Cynthia, all pounced upon Adelaide, who was 
really more shrewd and sensible than they all, till she 
diverted them from the attack by a narration of what 
was always interesting, the gossip she had gathered 
from one and another, together with her own active 
surmises during the evening. 

“ If you had seen how Emilie Jones acted, mamma 
—I could not help thinking Mr. Style and Mrs. Tower 
were both delighted with her impudence,” said Ade¬ 
laide. “For my part, I think she is one of the 
sauciest and most sarcastic imps I ever saw. If Capt. 
Jones was dot so rich and his family so influential, I 
would cut her acquaintance.” 

“And a mighty deal would she care for that,” re¬ 
plied Annette, “ so long as Mrs. Tower makes such 
friends of her and her mother.. But did she tell you 
that her father and George are coming home directly? 
Mrs. Jones was here to-night, and she said so.” 

“ No—she did not say a word about it. She makes 
no disclosures to me,” returned Adelaide. “ There 
will be another mark for our beautiful Charlotte— 
the young lieutenant—if she does not succeed in her 
‘ ecclesiastical measures,’ ” she added, biting her lips 
in expectation of a torrent of displeasure from her mo¬ 
ther aud sisters. It came, of course, and in a fit of 
resentment and passion, she too flirted off to bed. 

CHAPTER HI. 

The Varley family were very wealthy in purse , 
and that was the only anchor with which they were 
able to fasten themselves on society. They were ig¬ 
norant, vulgar, and haughty, proud, unprincipled, and 
deceitful. A more designing, intriguing, manoeuvring 
woman than Mrs. Varley, can seldom be met with, but 
her plans were all so superficially laid, and so very 
shallow and short-sighted, they had so far unfortunately 
failed, at least all the matrimonial alliances she lmd 
projected for her five marriageable daughters—inas¬ 
much as they all remained a heavy article in a sated 
market. Charlotte was the youngest, and in person, 
so far as the delicate tinting of the face and a faultless 
chiseling of form were concerned, she possessed un¬ 
usual loveliness. But the deformity of her ill disci¬ 
plined and misdirected mind, and the prominent 
weakness of her character, were so apparent, that in 
the estimate of really sensible and intelligent people, 
the one favorable item passed for almost nothing. 

Mrs. Varley had resolved to secure the Rev. Mr. 
Style for her youngest daughter, and .she determined 
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that nothing should he left undone to accomplish so de¬ 
sirable an object. Charlotte was herself too weak to 
play her part well in a well concerted scheme—but in 
a miserably lame one, she played it wretchedly. Mr. 
Style saw to his infinite but necessarily concealed dis¬ 
gust, the snare that was spreadin hissight, and thoughno- 
thing in the world was easier than to escape, it subjected 
him to a mortifying espionage, and most disagreeable 
caution in his pastoral intercourse with his people. 
What the designs of others might be he was too high- 
minded even to imagine; but there was no mistaking 
Miss Charlotte Varley’s intentions, with eyes only half 
open. r 

Since Mr. Style had been an inmate of Mrs. Tower’s 
household, Mrs. Varley had been making perpetual at¬ 
tempts to place herself and her daughters on a footing 
of intimacy there; but her efforts had been unsuccess¬ 
ful, as Mrs. Tower was just as polite as ever, and just 
as reserved as ever, leaving Mrs. Varley to guess at 
the reason. Of course she put her own construction 
upon the matter, and never failed, when she could find 
or make an opportunity, to hint at something unfavor¬ 
able in relation to Mrs. Tower. She did, as malicious 
people often do, foil Jierself with her own weapons, 
for almost every body loved and admired Mrs. Tower, 
and distrusted and disliked Mrs. Varley, though her 
wealth and standing in society gave her a kind of in¬ 
fluence and power, which she and the five Misses 
Varley most industriously exerted. 

Mrs. Tower’s clear mind fathomed at a glance the 
intent of her neighbor, but the sentinels about the out¬ 
posts of her prudence, were never for once caught 
slumbering on duty, or taken in a moment of unguard¬ 
edness; and she sealed her discoveries in her own 
breast, leaving her friend and protege, the Rev. Mr. 
Style, to his own conclusions and his own discretion. 
He longed to ask her if his observations tallied with 
hers, but he feared it might savor of conceit, or wear 
some other unworthy aspect in her eyes, so they re¬ 
mained mutually silent. 

Such was the condition of things when Mrs. Tower 
welcomed to her house and her hospitalities the daugh¬ 
ter of her early friend, sweet Jessie Lincoln. An ill¬ 
ness of a few days had delayed her arrival, but the 
paleness it had left on her cheek only added a charm 
to her sad and lovely face. 

“How you are mine for a long, long time—for 
always , Jessie,” said Mrs. Tower,.as she folded the 
gentle girl to her heart. “How long I have urged 
3 - 011 , and now you are really with me at length? How 
like the Jessie of my childhood you are, dearest, and 
how like the Jessie I laid beside her father in the 
grave!’’ 

The awakening of painful remembrances brought 
the relief of niingled tears to the childless widow and 
the orphan Jessie; but soon controlling her emotions 
Mrs. Tower continued— 

“ I shall preach one of my favorite doctrines in your 
ears, my dear Jessie, till you are my proselyte indeed. 
This notion of yours about dependence is only a no¬ 
tion. It is banishing the bloom from your cheek, and 
stealing from your whole youtli the treasures of joy- 
ousness which the young should especially garner. 
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There is bitterness enotigh laid up for meridian years, 
Jessie, without casting so deep a shadow over the 
light and the hope of your girlhood. You must hence¬ 
forth make my house your home, and be my own 
daughter. Say, Jessie, will you not?” 

Poor Jessie could only reply with her tears. 

. “ At least you must consider the matter,” proceeded 
Mrs. Tower, “ and if I succeed in making your stay 
with me agreeable while you are my guest, I shall 
certainly hope to persuade you. But dry those tears, 
Jessie. I dare say I have opened the subject prema¬ 
turely—if you are not too weary for company to-night, 

I must take you down stairs and introduce you to 
some ladies I see coining up the avenue, to sympathize 
in my gladness—Mrs. Jones and her Emilie. Mrs. 
Jones is one of my dearest friends, and Emilie is a 
wild, crazy-headed creature, but very sensible and 
affectionate, and l am sure you will love her.” 

Jessie’s plain traveling-dress was exchanged for one 
of simple white muslin, and the bright mass of her 
beautiful black hair, released from its confinement} 
fell in smooth, heavy ringlets over her shoulders. Her 
whole air was a harmonious combination of ladylike 
reserve and a native born gentility, which education 
indeed may polish and improve, but can never implant. 
Mrs. Tower fondly kissed ihe cheek of the graceful 
girl, and then placing Jessie’s arm within her own, 
she led her with almost maternal pride to the drawing¬ 
room. 

Mrs. Jones and her daughter welcomed the young 
stranger with the sincere cordiality of old friends, and 
Emilie, who became immediately fascinated with the 
simplicity and unassuming gentleness of her manner, 
expressed the earnest hope that Miss Lincoln would 
be happy enough to spend the whole summer. 

“ If you have a country-loving taste, I am sure you 
cannot find a lovelier spot than our own village, Miss 
Lincoln—or Jessie—as I mean to call you when we 
are no longer strangers,” said Emilie, her brilliant 
face sparkling with kindness, as she sat down on the 
sofa by Jessie’s side. “ There is every thing beautiful 
at Mrs. Tower’s I know,” she continued, “ but I am 
so wild, and so much of a rambler that I love the 
forests and glens and waterfalls, and above all horse¬ 
back excursions! We have a pair of fine saddle- 
horses that papa has just brought home—high-spirited 
creatures they are—they make me think of Zenobia’s 
horses. Do n’t you ride on horseback, Miss Jessie?” 
Jessie had never practiced at all. 

*< 0 well! I can learn you in a very little time, and 
I ’ll undertake to l>e your tutor in horsemanship, for I 
am far more notable in it, than in some more feminine 
accomplishments. Do you hear my my boast Mrs. 
Tower? I have engaged to learn Miss Lincoln to ride 
on horseback, in which art I have informed her I ex¬ 
cel!" and Emilie laughed heartily at her own nonsense. 

“No very unreasonable boast, Miss Emilie,” said 
Mr. Style; “ and I think Miss Lincoln would have 
no difficulty in believing every word, if she had seen 
you practicing your Arabs this morning. I was con¬ 
fident your neck would be broken! But have you 
found names for the horses yet ? You were in a grave 
study about that last evening!” 


“0 yes, Mr., Style, I am happily relieved of that 
anxiety. I could not think of christening them with 
those Quixotic names which you suggested, for I 
knew I could never remember them—and I was so 
troubled to suit myself, that I referred the whole mat¬ 
ter to papa and George, and after a protracted and 
laborious discussion, they declared for the illustrious 
names of Romulus and Remus! I hope they may not 
quarrel for precedence, as those old worthies did! 
Indeed I shall be wrathful enough if Romulus prac¬ 
tices any imposition or violence on Remus, for he is 
decidedly my favorite, and not entirely unon resist¬ 
ant I discover. But I shall give Miss Lincoln her in¬ 
troductory lessons on my docile old Betty, who has 
run So many delightful races for my pleasure. After 
that I purpose to settle a pension on Betty, and leave 
her to enjoy a calm old age. 01 long to be about it! 
Will you be too tired to take your first ride to-morrow 
morning, Miss Lincoln ? Betty is quiet as a kitten, 
and will kneel to take you on her back. Mrs. Tower’s 
avenue behind the garden is just the place too. Mrs. 
Tower may we ride there ?” 

“ Certainly you may, Emilie,” replied Mrs Tower. 
“ I give you the range of my house and grounds, to¬ 
gether with the command of my carriage and coach¬ 
man, till you shall get Jessie acclimated!” 

“ That is noble, Mrs, Tower! All I want. Your 
avenue is longer and wider than ours. I am sure I 
shall have roses as red as my own on Jessie’s cheek 
in a very Utile while. And you, Mr. Style, may pre¬ 
pare yourself for a challenge to a horse-race, when 
Miss Lincoln can ride my Romulus!” 

Jessie expressed unbounded delight at the prospect 
of amusement that was before her, and offered a thou¬ 
sand thanks to Emilie for her willingness to instruct 
her. 

“ O pray do n’t say a word about that,” replied 
Emilie. “ Perhaps I shall not prove so competent as 
I promise. But if I fail, Mr. Style here shall finish 
your education!” 

“ Now, Mr. Style,” said Mrs. Tower, when the 
ladies had made their adieux,” you must take charge 
of Jessie’s entertainment, while I attend to a little 
business. I am sure she wilt be pleased with the con¬ 
servatory ?” 

The youtig clergyman very readily undertook the 
commission, and throwing open a door from the 
drawing-room, he led the delighted girl into a sweet 
wilderness of flowers and fragrance. 

Three weeks glided by almost imperceptibly, for 
Jessie Lincoln had never experienced such a full 
tide of happiness. The cool, fresh country zephyr 
kissed her cheeks, and there crept over them a deli¬ 
cious tinting, delicate as the blush of a rose-bud. 
Vigorous exercise, rural walks, and every kind of 
simple pleasure banished the sickly and languid ex¬ 
pression from her face, and with returning health came 
vigor, vivacity, and joyousness. George aud Emilie 
Jones were unwearied in their devotion to Jessie’s 
happiness; the Varleys had outdone everybody in 
promises of attention and politeness, especially Miss 
Charlotte, who found very frequent occasion to watch 
for any indications of Mr. Style’s preference of Jessie 
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before herself. Poor Charlotte! she longed to read his 
heart; the indifference, nay, positive aversion she 
would have discovered there, would have been “ the 
gall of bitterness” to her own, for she was deeply and 
desperately in love, if ever a silly young woman was, 
and a breath could have fanned her electrical jealousy 
into an uncontrollable flame. She would have given 
the last farthing of her fortune for an assurance of 
affection from the young minister. Alas! he never 
gave her any; yet at this juncture, without the slightest 
reason to believe he regarded her with any other senti¬ 
ment than the commonest acquaintance, she con¬ 
fidently did believe she had taken him in her toils, and 
he would soon declare himself her admirer, unless Jessie 
stood in the way. 

It was impossible not to see with one’s eyes open 
that Mr. Style was becoming deeply and vitally in¬ 
terested in Jessie, though in her simplicity and humility 
she was wholly unconscious of it; and if she had con¬ 
ceived the possibility of such a thing, she would bit¬ 
terly have rebuked her own presumption, for she re¬ 
garded herself altogether too humble to aspire to such 
a position in the world as to become the wife of such 
a gifted man. It is true that the lustre of his mind, the 
high tone of his moral endowments, and the faultless¬ 
ness of his exterior moulding, charmed her—and what 
young heart would they not charm, I pray you tell me, 
dear lady reader? But the idea of loving Mr. Style 
with any other love than that which is inspired and 
sanctioned by respect and friendship merely never 
entered her mind. Jessie was, however, the beau 
ideal of all his visions—the pure, pious, refined, and 
high-souled woman he bad always hoped to meet 
before he surrendered his heart with its rich treasury 
of manly and generous love. He knew her history— 
you shall know more of it anon, reader—and he ad¬ 
mired and revered the strength and unconquerable re¬ 
solution with which she had combated and triumphed 
in the midst of. the most depressing discouragements, 
llespect, admiration, love, combined to make him—no, 
not a willing slave at her feet—he felt her moral 
nobility would revolt at lhat; hut they made him ready 
to plant his strength by the side of her weakness, to be 
its defence and protection till the death-angel should 
come, commissioned to guide her from earth to heaven. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Tyler and Elizabeth, Mrs. Varley’s genteel 
“metropolitan friends,” had detained themselves at 
Saratoga so long as the most fashionable company re¬ 
mained. But they at length wrote a hasty note to the 
“ dear Varleys” stating definitely when they should be 
at the depot in N., expecting to see the carriage in 
waiting. And they did come, “bag and baggage,” to 
stay till November—it was only August then, and 
they flattered themselves, so they announced, that even 
in so short a stay, very much happiness might be re¬ 
ciprocated. 

The prime advantage of Mrs. Tyler’s acquaintance 
to the Varley family, consisted in the circumstance 
that that lady and her daughter boarded at what they 
called one of the most fashionable houses in the city. 
Mrs. Tyler despised housekeeping; it confined one so 


to the mercy of servants, besides company made it so 
troublesome and expensive. The Miss Varleys could 
go and board at the same place in the winter, and Mrs. 
Tyler would be so very kind and condescending as to 
“ take all the trouble of chaperoning them into the 
society of the “ upper ten thousand,” and nobody could 
with any certainty predict what advantages might 
accrue; perhaps a splendid settlement, perhaps”—I 
know not how many inducements she possessed, all 
of which sounded golden enough in the ears of the 
Miss Varleys when they made her acquaintance at 

-Beach the season before, and insured for her what 

she intended, an invitation to the country when it was 
genteel to go into the country without such a bill of 
expense. The sphere in which Mrs. Tyler actually 
moved was only in the same pseudo-genteel orbit with 
the Mrs. Washington Potts’s, Mrs. De Perouk’s and a 
similar galaxy of inferior magnitude, to whose ac¬ 
quaintance and real claims to respect our. shrewd and 
gifted countrywoman, has introduced so many .de¬ 
lighted and instructed readers. Blessings on her sim¬ 
plicity, and on her two-edged»satire; blessings on her 
mind and her pen, for holding up a mirror before the 
face of society, in which it may see not only its linea¬ 
ments of loveliness, but also its deformities. 

Mrs. Tyler was a very small, drkd-up woman, if I 
may be tolerated for the expression, though a row of 
beautiful porcelain teeth displayed themselves when¬ 
ever she parted her parched and skinny lips; her cheeks 
were most unnaturally rosy—I should have said 
rortgey A profusion of smooth and glossy ringlets 
adorned her head, and her whole dress was so in the 
extreme of fashion, there could have been, indeed, but 
a paltry difference between her “ polar and equatorial 
diameter.” Brilliants sparkled in her gay caps, among 
the ribbonds aucl roses; gems flashed on her withered 
hands; “ tinkling ornaments, cauls, round tires like the 
moon, chains, and bracelets, and mufflers, bonnets and 
head-bands, and tablets, earrings and rings, changeable 
suits of apparel, mantles, and wimples, and crisping- 
pins, glasses, fine linen, hoods and veils’,” figuratively 
speaking, the Prophet’s whole catalogue of a Judean 
toilette, was in requisition, with many modern inven¬ 
tions, at which a Judean maiden would have stood 
aghast, to make a vam old woman young again! 0, 
miserable ambition! 

Miss Elizabeth was large and masculine in all her 
proportions, with an ungraceful stoop in her shoulders, 
coarse and prominent features, staring blue eyes, a 
brilliant and exquisite complexion, and most unusually 
beautiful hair. Her manners were intended to be easy 
and nonchalant, while in truth, to the eyes of true re¬ 
finement, they were unpaidonably bold and rude. 
Miss Tyler had persuaded herself she was a ioil, her 
sayings had sometimes occasioned so much laughter, 
and she delighted to use her fancied power every¬ 
where, and on all occasions, shooting the shafts of her 
sarcasm and irony hither and thither without delicacy, 
civility, or mercy. She dressed gaudily and expen¬ 
sively, while her father drudged behind the counter 
of his “ hardware and leather establishment,” early and 
late to support such enormous and unnecessary ex¬ 
penditures. She read novels “all night,” and was 
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familiar with the fate of every hero and heroine, from 
those of Bulwer, Eugene Sue, and George Sand, down 
to the prettiest specimen of “ yellow-covered literature” 
for sale in small retail beer-shops, or peddled in rail¬ 
road cars by newsboys. She gloried in the unfeminine 
and unprincipled habit of laughing at and ridiculing 
people in their very presence, if their backs were 
turned, and especially country people ; was strangely 
familiar wilh strangers; laughed and talked very loud 
in the streets, shops, and public conveyances, et cetera. 
Dear reader, I need not fill my outline more definitely; 
with a blush for the honor of my sex, I am compelled 
to admit there is more than one Elizabeth Tyler in 
“ these degenerate days!” 

Well, the next day after Mrs. Tyler and her daughter 
arrived Mrs. Varley gave a very extensive invitation 
to the ton of the village, to assemble at her house in 
the evening, to pay their respects and make the ac¬ 
quaintance of her most distinguished visiters The 
invitation, of course, included Mr. Style, Mrs. Tower, 
and Jessie Lincoln, concerning whom they had un¬ 
accountably neglected to make any inquiries, strange 
as it may seem, when she was the object of such 
nervous anxiety. 

From eight till nine, poor Charlotte sat on the sofa 
by the side of Miss Tyler, terribly dispirited, and 
eagerly watching for the announcement of the Rev. 
Mr. Style. Elizabeth rallied her in vain; she scarcely. 
remembered to introduce her friend, and tried fruitlessly 
to be amused by Elizabeth’s coarse and unladylike 
satires on the really elegant company as they entered. 
By and by Charlotte and Elizabeth simultaneously 
started; Charlotte rose from her seat, and Miss Tyler 
suddenly seized her arm, as if to detain her till some 
surprise was explained, and leveled her quizzing-glass 
deliberately at a group who were that moment ex¬ 
changing salutations with Mrs. Varley near the door. 

“There is Mr. Style! that’s him! that splendid 
figure!” whispered Charlotte, who had neither eyes 
nor ears for any one else. 

“ Gracious, Charlotte Varley! what kind of com¬ 
pany do you entertain, for mercy’s sake!” very audi¬ 
bly ejaculated Miss Tyler. “Upon my word, if there 
isn’t my mantuamaker, Jessie Lincoln, invited to a 
party to honor us, momma! Isn’t that a pretty piece 
of impudence! Well, I did think you were genteel 
people, and decently aristocratic before—you Varleys!'’ 

“Laud!” chimed the mamma, displaying her ele¬ 
gant row of porcelain, and fanning herself vigorously, 
“Who is the people that’s distinguished by such 
elustrious visiters as sewing-women , and takes ’em 
out into company ? Do n’t introduce us, Miss Var¬ 
ley!” 

“ Hav n’t you got some tailoress girls, and school 
ma’ams stowed away somewhere, Lottie, that you are 
going to bring out, to give distinction to this melange ?” 
sneered Elizabeth, in a lower tone, with a most con¬ 
temptuous smile, before Charlotte had time to recover 
from her confusion enough to apologize that the com¬ 
pany was no more exclusively patrician. 

“ She is Mrs. Tower’s visiter,’ ’ stammered Charlotte, 
in a whisper, as Mrs. Tyler and Elizabeth rose from 
the sofa, and majestically walked a little aside, lest the 


despised mantuamaker should approach near enough 
to make an introduction inevitable. 

“A towering specimen she must be!” punned 
Elizabelh to Miss Emilie Jones, who had stood near 
the sofa, leaning on the arm of her brother. The blood 
mounted to Emilie’s forehead, in ah angry flood, and 
the bitterest retort rushed with the speed of lightning 
to her lip. 

“Hush, Emilie,” softly whispered her more pru¬ 
dent brother, as he saw the resentment of the insult to 
her friends, flashing in luminous sparkles from her 
black and brilliant eyes. “Silence is the ‘ better part 
of valor’ just now, sister!” 

Emilie darted from his side, and in a few minutes 
she had clustered a charming circle of ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen about Miss Lincoln, and by the most graceful 
and assiduous attentions, she sought to banish the cruel 
embarrassment and mortification Miss Tyler’s vulgar 
rudeness had occasioned, for Jessie had instantly re¬ 
cognized her, and guessed at the import of her con¬ 
temptuous remarks, by the inquiring eyes that were 
immediately bent upon her, from the vicinity in which 
Miss Tyler had made her communications. She did 
not blush for the truth that she was poor, and had here¬ 
tofore gained her livelihood by the labor of her hands, 
but the curious and somewhat disdainful glances which 
she felt were directed toward her, chafed her sensi¬ 
tiveness to its tenderest vitality. She did, indeed, 
shrink from the charge of intrusion and presumption, 
which she had no doubt many hearts were preferring 
against her, however politeness might for the moment 
seek to conceal it. Poor Jessie tried to appear com¬ 
posed as if nothing had happened to pain her, but she 
found her self-possession deserting her in her utmost 
need. The hand that rested on Emilie’s arm trembled 
—the great tears struggled into Jessie’s eyes—her 
cheeks glowed one moment wilh the heat of a fever, 
and the next her face was almost as colorless as the 
white dress she wore. 

“ Do take me to some less conspicuous place, 
Emilie,” she whispered, “this cruel scrutiny kills me.” 

Emilie did as she was requested, and apparently 
without design, extricated her from the group around 
her, led her to a seat by an open window, and sat 
down by her, with so much sympathy and distress in 
her usually joyous face, that poor Jessie was quite 
overcome, and was obliged to screen herself with the 
curtain to conceal her irrepressible tears. As she took 
hold of the folds of the curtain, the massive drapery 
fell, and so rich and dark was the velvet, that it entirely 
concealed those within from those without, who were 
gnyly promenading the piazza, or lingering listlessly 
in the moonlight. 

Some movement diverted almost all the company 
from the room, and also from the piazza near the 
window where Jessie and Emilie were sitting, and the 
same movement gave Mr. Style an unobserved op¬ 
portunity to join them. Einilie looked in his face— 
there was a sternness and resentment in its expression 
that puzzled her for a moment, it was so unlike him, 
but his first remark solved her difficulty at once. 

“Don’t be so distressed, Miss Lincoln—it is not 
ditficult to put the right interpretation—” and then he 
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bit his lips to stay the wrathful thoughts that were 
clamoring for utterance. A gleam of delight illumi¬ 
nated Emilie’s eyes, and she involuntarily extended 
her hand to him, in token of her sympathy with all he 
had refrained from uttering. 

“ Ah!” she said, and the bitterest scorn was in her 
glance, and tone, “ you are a prudent man, I know, but 
I am a fearless and reckless being, and I shall take the 
liberty to read out the interpretation, you no doubt 
wisely repress.” 

“No, no,- dear Emilie,” expostulated Jessie, “I 
will beg Mrs. Tower to release me from my promise, 
and I will go where I shall not involve my generous 
friends in such painful and humiliating circumstances.” 

“Never!: Jessie Lincoln, never!” warmly remon¬ 
strated Emilie, “ you shall—” 

She was interrupted by the sound of footfalls and 
smothered voices on the piazza without. 

“ I wouldnotbe an impertinent listner,” she said, “but 
I recognize Charlotte’s voice. Something of interest to 
you, Mr. Style, I presume, for I hear your name.” 

The footsteps drew nearer, and the voices grew 
more clear and audible. 

“ Now we are alone, Elizabeth,” said Charlotte, “I 
must tell you my troubles. I had every reason to be¬ 
lieve Mr. Style was in love with, me—mamma says I 
had—and I have no doubt he was on the eve of a de¬ 
claration, which would have made me the proudest 
and happiest creature in the world, when Mrs. Tower 
brought about the advent of that minx of a low-bred 
Jessie Lincoln, whose true place in the world jmu 
have been good enough to disclose. How I do de¬ 
spise her!, I know Mrs. Tower got her here on pur¬ 
pose to foil me. They say she manages admirably to 
keep them together, and that Mistress Jessie is ready 
to dog him everywhere, and throw herself eternally in 
his way. And then that saucy Emilie Jones, my 
worst enemy, sustains her in it all, and helps it forward. 
I do n’t know what ridiculous things that bewitched 
mantuamaker wont do to raise herself into genteel 
society, and save any more mantuainaking. But I de¬ 
clare, Elizabeth, I shall die without liim! What shall 
Ido? How shall I manage it? Come, you know?” 
Charlotte’s voice began to tremble as if she were in 
tears. 

A crimson blush—but it was the blush of indignant 
innocence—burnt Jessie’s face, neck and arms. She 
rose to go, but Mr. Style, with contempt and disgust, 
and utter indignation battling with discretion for the 
mastery in every lineament of his face, gently drew 
her to a seat again. 

“Do?” responded the heartless and unprincipled 
Elizabeth, “why, let me think. He does somehow 
seem to be a prize worth capturing, he is so stately and 
handsome. I am not sure, Lottie, but I shall come 
into the ranks to contend for him myself, ha! ha! ha! 
At least you could afford me the pleasure of a flirta¬ 
tion, just while I stay! I would not snap my finger, 
however, for a little obscure country parson for a hus¬ 
band ! Well, I guess you must manage to get some 
story into currency, that will give her an impulse back 
to her patterns and fashion-plates, and make him a 
chance to forget such a very meek and meaching face, 


and sanctimonious demeanor; but mind you, don’t 
mention your authority. I shall be terribly angry if 
you do, for these sewing-girls get possession of a great 
many things they might circulate, to one’s disadvantage 
you know—and they are so touchy and jealous, they 
are really a very mischievous class of persons. But 
let me tell you a fact. I lost a splendid bracelet that 
cost me forty dollars at one dress-maker’s! I will not 
mention her name, but you can make your own infer¬ 
ences l And Elizabeth Tyler and Charlotte Varley 
maliciously giggled. 

“I may draw mine too, may I not?” said Emilie 
Jones, as she sprang to her feet, with flashing eyes and 
indignation burning in every feature. Thrusting aside 
the drapery, she presented herself on the piazza, with 
an air as imperial as a second Zenobia defending the 
honor of her Palmyra. But the offending parties had 
hastily retreated, and mingled with the other guests 
who were returning from a stroll in the beautiful garden, 
which was gayly enough illuminated to be the trysting- 
place of Houries. 

“Be calm, Jessie—Miss Lincoln,” said Mr. Style, 
as he drew her unresisting arm within his own. 
“Such mahce always works ruin to those who 
cherish it.” 

Jessie’s wounded heart fluttered strangely. The 
cruel and unprovoked injustice she suffered, awoke 
her pride, and made her stronger in body and spirit, 
while the mingling of the champion and the lover in Mr. 
Style’s tone and manner reassured her, and restored 
her self-possession. He placed her by the side of 
Mrs. Tower,, who was chatting agreeably, wholly 
ignorant that any thing had occurred to disturb or dis¬ 
tress Jessie, then attached himself to one and another 
circle, as he saw their entertainment flagging, and at 
length he found himself by the side of Miss Charlotte 
and her friend. 

“Really, Mr. Style,” said Charlotte, as she laid her 
small, fair hand on his arm, and looked up languidly 
in his face; “you have been so choice of your¬ 
self or so democratic to-night, I have hardly seen you 
at all. Now it is your duty as a knight-errant, to make 
yourself agreeable to my dearest friend, Miss Tyler.” 

Mr. Style was disgusted almost to loathing, and in 
his soul he shrunk from the false and deceitful woman, 
whose deliberate wickedness and folly his own senses 
had so unwillingly attested. But he gallantly bowed 
in obedience to Charlotte’s familiar challenge, and 
addressed something very common-place to Miss 
Tyler. She was transformed in a moment, and be¬ 
came all vivacity, and' wit, and life. She joked and 
frolicked, and laughed till the attention of the company 
was attracted, and poor Charlotte began to be mosi 
cruelly jealous. Indeed, so entirely did Miss Tyler 
attach herself tcf Mr. Style, that emancipation was 
hopeless for the remainder of the evening. At a late 
hour the guests departed; and painful, indeed, were 
the disclosures Jessie made to Mrs. Tower, of the 
misery and mortification she had endured so innocently. 

“ Do let me go to-morrow, dear Mrs. Tower, my 
mother; I can never endure that the humbleness of 
my station should expose you to reproach like this.” 

“ No, Jessie,” replied Mrs. Tower, as she drew 
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the weeping girl to lier .bosom. “You are my 
own daughter now, and by an instrument legally 
attested, no longer dependent on your own exertions, 
but my chosen and acknowledged heiress. It is no 
reproach to you, my dearest child, among those whose 
true elevation of mind and character places them above 
the necessity of those artificial props, which are 
always called to sustain assumption—that yon were 
reared under the clouds of misfortune, or that your 
own hands supported an invalid father and mother. 
Jessie, I honor you for it, and the gift of a fortune is 
but a trifling reward. Say no more about leaving me 
—you cannot and you must not do it. Leave this 
matter all to my ‘ elder wisdom,’ and forget it in the 
repose your mind and body need.” 

CHAPTER V. 

The following morning, as Mrs. Tower and Jessie 
were sitting in the library, with Emilie Jones and her 
brother, a servant brought in an awkwardly folded and 
hastily written note, aud presenting it to Jessie, in¬ 
formed her that the bearer wailed in the hall for a 
reply. Jessie opened the unsealed paper and read: 

“ Miss Lincoln,—The buttons on my traveling dress, 
which you made, do not give me any satisfaction. 
This is for you to come to Mrs. Varley’s this after¬ 
noon, directly after dinner, and alter them, and I shall 
expect you to make no extra charge for it. 

“Elizabeth Tvler, 

“ P. S. Mrs. Varley’s family would be willing to 
employ you on my recommendation.” 

The color went and came in Jessie’s cheek, as she 
read the deliberate insult the writer evidently in¬ 
tended. 

“ What is it, Jessie ?” said Emilie, whose electrical 
sympathy was instantly roused, “ any thing more from 
those abominable Tylers? Pray let me see?” Mrs. 
Tower looked over Emilie’s shoulder as she read. 
“What insolence! Jessie Lincoln, if I were only a 
man, I am sure I should avenge your insult in single 
combat! Why, brother, are you a man, and will you 
see a lady treated like that?” she continued with 
thrilling emphasis, throwing the note disdainfully out 
of her hands. 

“ Yes, sister, I hope I am a man,” replied the young 
naval officer, “ but not quite so hot-headed and reck¬ 
less a man as you would have made. If you were on 
board our vessel, I fear we might have our hands full 
to keep you out of ‘ affairs of honor!’ Miss Lincoln, I 
presume,” he continued, laying down the note, while 
a flush slowly crept to his forehead, “has wisdom 
enough to manage with the contempt it deserves, so 
very contemptible an assault!” 

“ I will reply to it, Jessie," said Mrs. Tower, as she 
sat down before her writing-table and wrote:— 

“ Mrs. Tower takes the liberty to decline for M is s 
Lincoln, the proposition Miss Tyler has seen fit to 
make, as the change in Miss Lincoln’s circumstances 
and prospects renders any further intercourse with 
Miss Tyler unbefitting entirely. That intercourse is 
therefore at an end.” 

Jessie begged that any thing so like retaliation, 
might not be sent, as Miss Tyler was unquestion¬ 


ably instigated by the Varleys, who were too cowardly 
to assail her only through a tool. 

“ It becomes me, Jessie, to vindicate the honor of 
my family, and I feel justified in checking such 
effrontery, and foiling it with Its own weapons,” in¬ 
sisted Mrs. Tower. 

“ Yes, yes indeed!” said Emilie. “ I’m glad of it, 
Mrs. Tower, and I only wish I had the inditing of the 
reply. It would scorch like a flame, I’m sure it 
would, every word of it. Do, please charge me with 
the delivery of the missive, Mrs. Tower! my fingers 
ache for the commission, and I ’ll add an oral appendix 
on my own hook!” . 

“ 0 , no, Emilie,” replied Mrs. Tower, smiling; “I 
appreciate your generous intention, hut I fear your 
enthusiasm and indignation might spoil your embassy.” 

Meantime the whole Yarley family were indulging 
in boisterous exultation over Elizabeth’s “capital 
trick, to show a mantuamaker girl that she was out 
of her reckoning when she sailed into their latitude— 
she did not belong with them , no how you could fix 
it;” for it must he humiliating, indeed, to be ordered 
to such paltry service after deceiving such wealthy 
and important people into showing her some distin¬ 
guished civilities. Charlotte said she “guessed it 
would convince Mr. Style that there was something 
to choose between an heiress aud a servant!” Mrs. 
Tyler simpered from behind her porcelain, that “ it 
would learn people to know their places—and one 
might lose some custom by such a fraud on society— 
the matter would not stop in a corner!” Annette de¬ 
clared it was “ too good.” Mrs. Varley echoed, as 
usual, the respective opinions, as they came from the 
mint, and Adelaide gleefully suggested that it “ might 
taste a little bitter to Mrs. Tower’s palate, as she made 
such a prodigious favorite of the girl. For her part, 
she expected Mrs. Tower would import a colony of 
chimney-sweeps, to give brilliancy to society there, 
she was so much the patron of the 1 lower classes!’ ” 
But the reply came far sooner than it was looked 
for, and exultation speedily changed hands with con¬ 
sternation. What could it mean? “ Change in her 
circumstances and prospects!” What possible inter¬ 
pretation could be applied to that? Charlotte fell into 
hysterics, and screamed she “ knew it could mean 
nothing less than that Jessie Lincoln was engaged to 
Mr.Style!” and to complete the excitement, she ac¬ 
tually fainted away. 

“ Good gracious me!” stormed Miss Tyler, almost 
choking with passion, “ I should like to know what 
“ change of circumstances and prospects,” can li¬ 
cense an impertinent, presuming, poverty-pinched 
hussy of a dress-maker to withdraw her acquaintance 
from a lady of my position in the fashionable world! 
Mother, did we tear ourselves from the importunities 
of our city friends, and patronize these Varleys, for 
such insulting treatment as this? Mrs. Varley, we did 
not know you lived among Hottentots, or we should 
have refused to come here, in the face of all your 
urgency, every soul of you!” 

Mrs. Varley and her four conscious daughters, vitu¬ 
perated, apologized, and appeased, as well as their 
own choler would permit, the excited and wrathful 
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visiters, who declared "they would leave the house she found herself unexpectedly wading beyond her 
and the town immediately, and spread the story as depth, and unfortunately afloat in the high flown piece 
far as the newspapers would carry it, and that was of wisdom she had started to express. Charlotte 
everywhere!" But it was finally suggested by the hastened to the rescue, in a very luminous climax to 
daring Adelaide, that her mother should go to Mrs. Miss Tyler’s halting proposition. 

Tower, clothed with all the terror of their united re- “ To let them know," she interposed.” 
sentment, and demand a satisfactory explanation. “ Yes, to let them know!” replied Elizabeth, with 
Especially was she commissioned to discover if pos- clinching emphasis. 

sible what sudden “change in circumstances and Meanwhile Mrs. Varley was sailing majestically 
prospects,” had set Jessie Lincoln upon such a pin- along the street toward Mrs. Tower’s residence. Her 
nacle over the heads of everybody.” face was very brazen, but there was a trembling and 

“ I declare, girls,” said Mrs. Varley to her daughters, apprehension in her heart, which communicated itself 
in secret session, before she started on her errand, “I to her body, and her hand shook nervously as.she 
do feel like pizon about this affair! I am half skart out twitched the door-bell. 

of my wits at such a breeze between us and Mrs. “Is Mrs. Tower in??’she said to the servant who 
Tower! I wish to the mercy we had never seen these opened the door, in a very sharp and insolent voice— 
mischief-making Tylers! As if them that touches por- and before he had time to reply, she added, “ go and 
cupinesmustn’t expect the quills! Or them that in- tell her that Mrs. Varley wishes to speak with her 
suits, to be insulted back again. I do n’t believe they alone.” 

are half so rich and uppercrust as they pretend—and In a few minutes Mrs. Tower entered the drawing- 
then they make such a sight of trouble! Besides, you room, her countenance and carriage as placid as if 
know what I told you I surmised about Mrs. Tower, never a breath had disturbed her. A cold and haughty 
If it is so, she will be sure to let me and other people bow was the response she received to her polite and 
know it, if she has n’t already!” ■■ polished greeting. Mrs. Varley seemed entirely at a 

The girls all looked doubtfully at each other. loss for her next measure—she was confused—ex- 

“ I wish in my heart these Tylers would go." said ceedingly confused, but the sternness of her coarse 
Annette, “for of all the conceited trumpery old sights features softened not a shadow. Mrs. Tower in- 
that ever I saw, Mrs. Tyler is the foremost.” quired for the health of her family. 

“I cannot express my detestation of Liz,”, inter- “ Yes, ma’am! it becomes you to ask, I should think," 
rupted Adelaide. “ She is as false and cunning as the retorted Mrs. Varley, very bitterly. “ Did you write 
very old snake himself, and bad as I am, Ido think this note, ma’am?" and she advanced toward Mrs. 
she is worse!” Tower with the offending document. 

Charlotte had come to life enough by this time to “ I did, indeed, Mrs. Varley,” replied Mrs. Tower, 
mention Miss Tyler’s flirtation with Mr. Style, when as she just glanced at the note, and gave it back to 
she was checked by Adelaide with, Mrs. Varley. 

“ Hush! she is coming—it’s said somebody is always “ Ah, you did! and you seem very cool and indfferent 

at hand when you are talking about him!” about it, too, as if it was a small matter to insult a 

“0, do go quick, Mrs. Varley! Havn’t you got genteel family like mine, just because we wont have 
ready yet ?” I’m terribly impatient for that woman’s any thing to do with the lower classes, nor uphold you 
apologysaid Miss Tyler, as she unceremoniously in it,” said Mrs. Varley, losing all control of herself, 
opened the door aud thrust in her face. “But what and swelling her tones as she grew angrier and an- 
are you talking about with closed doors? Us, I pre- grier, to the keen and wiry pitch peculiar to the voice 
sume! You look caught, every one of you,” and Miss of an excited woman. “I’ll thank you to tell me 
Tyler turned up her disdainful nose, as if there would what it means?” 

be no further amity till she heard a disclaimer of that “ Precisely what it says,” replied Mrs. Tower, in a 
offence. low, calm voice; “ but what do yon mean by the 

“0, no, no, Lizzie, my dear!” supplicated Mrs. ‘lower classes?’ ” 

Varley, in her blandest and most conciliatory tone. “I mean all mantymakers, and servants, and 
Pray come right in, love, and cheer up these poor dis- tradespeople, and everybody that works for a livin’,” 
consolate creaturs while I am gone. Bring my hat quickly responded Mrs. Varley—she was fortified on 
and parasol, Adelaide. Shameful, isn’t it, to drag a that point. “ I’d have you to know that my family is 
body out in this briling sunshine, on such business ?” too rich and high up in the world to have any thing at all 
“We were saying,” remarked Adelaide, as she to do with them sort of folks, whatever yours may be. 
handed the bonnet and parasol to her mother, “ how Mrs. Tower! But I know one’s bringing up has a 
much we do despise these deceitful kind of up- great deal to do with one’s genteelety—it don’t set 
starts, who pretend to be so much more than they easy on everybody!” 

really are!” “Avery pertinent remark, Mrs. Varley,” replied 

“ It is the tendency of our American inslitootions,” Mrs. Tower, with an effort to repress a smile. “ I 
replied Elizabeth, in a tone more pacific, but very conclude you do not embrace your visiters iu your 
affectedly sage, as she settled herself indolently into a catalogue of the ‘ lower classes ?’ ” 
rocking-chair. “ They encourage upstarts! You do n’t “No, indeed! that’s what I don’t! they are very 
see nothing of this kind in England. For my part, I wealthy, and fashionable, and high-bred people, and 
think it devolves on the higher classes to—to—hem—” know all the richest and faskionablest people in the 
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city of New York; and what’s more, they know how 
to resent an affront as well as some other folks—I guess 
you will find out.” 

“ I must take the liberty to correct one of your 
statements, madam,” replied Mrs. Tower. “Mr. 
Tyler, the husband and father of your visiters, rents 
his hardware store in New York of the business agent 
of my adopted daughter and heiress, Miss Jessie Lin¬ 
coln, to whom I have given my estates in that city. 
And, moreover, he is so deeply indebted for borrowed 
capital; to support the extravagance of his wife and 
daughter, that every farthing he possesses would not 
liquidate his debt. So much for the wealth and in¬ 
dependence of the tradesman's famil y. As to the 
fashionable part of the story, without any arrogance I 
may assert that my acquaintance for yeai*s has in¬ 
cluded the first and wealthiest families in New York, 
and I venture to affirm that in those circles Mrs. Tyler 
and her designing daughter were never so much as 
heard of!” 

Mrs. Varley began to look crestfallen. 

“ Well,” she rejoined, “ I do n’t know but it may be 
so, but I have no reason to think it is. At any rate, 
they do n’t hug up mantymakers, and take ’em out 
visiting with them!” 

“Mrs. Varley,” replied Mrs. Tower, rising from 
her chair and assuming a moral majesty before which 
her narrow-souied assailant quailed, “ I acknowledge 
it is exasperation which prompts to the disclosure of 
another truth, which may sound rather painfully to 
your pride. I deplore the occasion, hut you have 
really driven me to it, in order to vindicate the dignity 
of my family, which you have willfully wounded. 
Mrs. Varley, you were a servant in my father’s house 
—you contracted a vicious and disgraceful marriage 
with a servant in a large gambling establishment in the 
city of Baltimore, where we then resided, and when 
you ran away with your husband—my casket of jewels 
went with you! I saw you take it, but I forebore to 
expose you to my father, because I pitied your sin 
and folly, and I kuew the severity of his sense of jus¬ 
tice and injury would pursue you without mercy, so 
he died in ignorance of your crime. You lived in 
degradation and poverty for years and years, and I 
have seen those fastidious daughters of yours, now so 
sensitive lest they should be contaminated by contact 
with what you are pleased to call the “ lower classes,” 
ragged and hungry in the streets ofC., while I lived 
in that city with my departed husband. And more than 
once have I carried food and clothing to the miserable 
abode you called your home. Do you remember your 
own almost mortal illness when the cholera scourged 
that city? Some fortunate stakes at the gaming-table 
subsequently put Mr. Varley in possession of consider¬ 
able sums of money, and the diligent pursuit of the 
same vicious business for many successful years, has 
put you and your family in possession of an independ¬ 
ent fortune. For these facts I can refer you to authori¬ 
ties if you will. Now, have I read this chapter of 
your private history correctly ?” 

Mrs. Varley turned every imaginable color as the 
relation proceeded—pale, red, speckled and spotted. 
She was utterly confounded for a moment, and then 


she exclaimed, as she seized Mrs. Tower’s passive 
hand in both her own. 

“ Josepha Gordon! I have sometimes thought it 
must be the same! ” 

“ Josepha Gordon was my maiden name,” replied 
Mrs. Tower, calmly yet sorrowfully watching the 
whirlwind in poor Mrs. Varley’s soul. “ Twenty 
years, and bitter sorrows, have wrought more changes 
in me than fortune has in you, Gynthia Varley. But 
have I spoken truly?” 

Mrs. Varley could scarcely reply; she sunk down 
upon the sofa completely overcome.- Mortification 
and deep humiliation seemed to paralyze her faculties. 
Tears, and sobs, and groans, right pitiful to witness 
followed. One moment a storm of furious passion 
rose in her bosom, and the next a torrent of tears 
poured over her cheeks. 

“ it is all true,” she stammered at length; “ but 0 
don’t, for mercy’s sake, don’t expose us! It would 
be our ruin, our utter ruin, and I am sure I have suf¬ 
fered enough already. I will restore your jewels 
fourfold,” and she began nervously working at a mag¬ 
nificent diamond that sparkled on her bosom. 

“Keep the jewels, Mrs. Varley. I do not need 
them, neither will I accept what you have so long 
called your own,” saidMrs. Tower mildly. “ I know 
not what remorseful visitiugs have struggled in your 
heart, but if they had wrought a moral renovation 
there, I would have left this painful story in oblivion, 
and spared' you so much humiliation. Believe me, 
Mrs. Varley, money is not the true criterion in esti¬ 
mating respectability or character, as you seem to 
judge. That man is poor indeed who only possesses 
heaps of shining gold, though so great he cannot count 
their value—but the wealth garnered in the heart, the 
gems of virtue set around the immortal soul, are the 
only imperishable riches, which are the legitimate and 
justifiable ambition of an imperishable nature. I will 
keep your secret sacredly, as I have kept it these many 
years that we have been neighbors and acquaintances. 
I will only exhort you to remember, madam, that there 
is nothing dishonorable in honest, laborious, physical 
industry—the working with one’s hands. The fact 
that my beloved Jessie toiled to provide for the com¬ 
fort of her sick and indigent parents, and discharged 
with her own noble efforts all their pecuniary obliga¬ 
tions, only renders her more admirable in my estima¬ 
tion, and worthier to receive the inheritance I feel 
honored to bestow upon her. Hereafter she will be 
recognized as my own daughter.” 

Mrs. Varley was perfectly subdued. The character 
of the lady she had come armed to annihilate, stood 
out sublimely before her, in contrast with her own 
conscious duplicity and assumption—humbled and si¬ 
lenced she rose to go, with very much the feeling of 
an arrogant general vanquished and routed, and forced 
into a disgraceful and disordered retreat, 

My pen is unequal to the description of the scene at 
Mrs. Varley’s own house, when she at length reached 
home, and detailed to her daughters the whole story, 
and relieved the suspense of her guests, by so much 
of it as related to themselves. Mrs. Tyler and Eliza¬ 
beth decided to leave in the first train the next morn- 
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ing, bearing with them any thing but the cordiality and 
good wishes of their hostess and her five daughters, 
who gave the “ metropolitan friends” definitely to un¬ 
derstand that they regarded themselves most scanda¬ 
lously imposed upon, by the shabbiest of pretenders, 
and that any further acquaintance would be unthought 
of, which complimentary farewells the guests fiercely 
retorted. 

Mrs. Varley very shortly concluded that the health 
of her family, which, in truth, had suffered somewhat 
by their unexpected defeats, required journeying; and 
in a few days the house was closed, the servants dis¬ 
charged, and the household had departed, rumor said 
to spend the winter in Cuba. And not long after the 
citizens of N.. were very much astonished by an ad¬ 
vertisement in the papers, staling that “ the entire 
establishment lately occupied by Mrs. Cynthia Varley, 
deceased, would be sold at public auction on such a 
day-house, grounds, furniture, plate, horses and car¬ 
riages, etc., and that the sale must be positive, for 
cash.” Subsequently the melancholy report was con¬ 
firmed, that Mrs. Varley and her fair and beautiful 
Charlotte were taken with violent fever on their jour¬ 
ney southward, and had both died. The fate of the 
survivors remained in mystery, as the administrator of 
the estate had no liberty to communicate their place 
of residence, or their future intentions. No doubt they 
chose some fashionable resort, and I fear became the 
prey of fortune-hunters. 

Mrs. Tyler, on her return to New York, found not only 
that her husband was bankrupt, and his affairs in a state 
of irretrievable ruin, but his mind also was a perfect 
wreck, fluctuating between idiocy and insanity, but its 
coloring always that of the most hopeless depression. 
Jess id Lincoln’s bounty long supported him at a lunatic 
asylum, while his wife and Elizabeth managed to sup¬ 
port themselveshy the proceeds ofa small mill inery shop. 


The revolution of a few years brought some interest¬ 
ing changes over the society of N. Jessie Lincoln, 
the faithful and dutiful daughter, became the beloved, 
and lovely wife of— ts The Rev. Mir. Style of course!” 
cries my hasty reader. “Who ever read a story 
where the hero and heroine were not finally married ? 
it is an event to be fully anticipated.” Then, indeed, 
is my tale a novel one. Be not too confident in coming 
to conclusions, because precedents happen to be in 
their favor. 

Jessie Lincoln became the beloved and lovely wife 
of Lieutenant George Jones! I do not know but she 
would have married Mr. Style, if, like too many others, 
he had not lingered in the vestibule of the temple of 
Hymen till another hand lighted the torch, and proudly 
stood beside her at the altar. The heart of Jessie Lin¬ 
coln was irrevocably given, with all its wealth of love 
to the young naval officer, and the minister was left to 
regret his too confident and presumptuous delay when 
regrets were unavailing. But Jessie was a “mourn-, 
ing bride”—for only a few weeks after her marriage, 
her noble and beloved patroness sickened and died, 
leaving Jessie and her husband the proprietors of her 
tasteful and elegant mansion, and the principal heirs to 
her estate. 

“ But did Mr. Style—such a fine young man, and so 
royally gifted, consign himself to a gloomy celibacy, 
and live and die a bachelor—‘ which being interpreted,’ 
is half a man ?” 

Nay, reader, I’ll hasten to tell you that Emilie 
Jones, that wild, hair-brained, passionate, but truly 
generous and high-minded Emilie, learned lessons of 
gentleness and piety, and married—because they mu¬ 
tually and earnestly loved—the young clergyman of 
the church of N.; and by bequest of Mrs. Tower, 
the beautiful residence of the Varlcys became the vil¬ 
lage manse, and their lovely home ! 
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CHAP. IV. —TRENTON, 

The night was bleak and threatened storm. The 
Delaware surged sullenly along, the ice grinding and 
splitting with the tide: while the giant trees, that 
overhung its banks, tossed their skeleton arms in the 
wind, groaning as if in agony A few stars were 
occasionally seen on high, but they were visible only 
for a moment, before driving clouds liid them from 
sight. 

It was the night of the twenty-fourth of December, 
1770, a lime that will ever be memorable in American 
annals. Washington, after having been defeated at 
Long Island, had endeavored subsequently to make 
a stand in New York, but had been forced to retreat 
through New Jersey, his army dwindling from twenty 
“thousand to three thousand, while the British general; 
at the head of nearly thirty thousand troops, thundered 
in pursuit. Throwing the Delaware between him and 
the royal army, Washington had gained a breathing 
spell for his men. But he soon discovered that this 
inaction would not do: that, if persisted in, the country 
tvas lost. The British had already overrun New Jer¬ 
sey, and hundreds of former patriots, believing the 
cause of freedom shipwrecked, were endeavoring to 
preserve their lives and property by giving in their 
adhesion to the royal cause. Every day added to the 
number of those who thus deserted the popular side, 
la this emergency, Washington determined on a roid- 
night inarch to Trenton, hoping to cut off the detach¬ 
ment of royal troops there, and, perhaps, save his 
countrymen nt the brink of ruin. 

Seated on a beehive, which had been placed upon 
the ground for his accommodation, arid wrapped in 
his military cloak, the great hero watched anxiously 
the progress of the boats, as, struggling amid the 
drifting ice, they made their slow and toilsome pro¬ 
gress from the Pennsylvania to the Jersey side. Hour 
after hour had passed since he assumed this post, nor 
had lie left it except for a brisk walk along the river 
bank occasionally, to keep his blood from congealing. 
Every quarter of an hour or more an officer would 
approach for orders, or to give intelligence: and the 
conversation that ensued, was usually in brief words 
on the part of Washington, showing the pre-occupa¬ 
tion of his mind. At last a tall and soldierly figure 
approached. 

“Ah! is that you, Mowbry?” said the hero. 

“ It is, yonr excellency,” was the reply. “ I have 
been sent by Gen. Knox to inform you that the artil¬ 
lery and caissons are safely landed; and with no 
further damage than the wetting of a little powder.” 

6 * 


<f It is well, I could see that the guns were safe, 
even by the fitful light of these few stars; but I am 
glad to be assured there is so little damage done. It 
is very late, however.” 

“It is four o’clock, your excellency.” 

“ We must push on without a moment’s loss then,” 
replied Washington, rising He gave an anxious look 
at the sky, and said—“ do you think it will storm ?” 

The young man made no answer in words; hut 
he took off liis nap, which was of fur, and presented 
the icy particles which had collected there, to his 
general’s touch. 

11 Good God,” said Washington, deeply moved, “ is 
it indeed so? Excuse what may seen an irreverant 
expression, young man,” he added, “ but, to-night, 
my brain is almost wild, and the prospect of being 
defeated in this enterprise, as this gathering storm 
forebodes, destroys iny equanimity. I have put every 
thing on the hazard of a die. We must conquer lo- 
uight, or lie cold and lifeless by morning. But, I 
wander—you have seen me unmanned for a moment 
—forget it. And now to action.” 

As lie spoke he drew his cloak tightly around him, 
and strode quickly forward in the direction of his 
horse, which a faithful groom was holding for him 
near by. 

The sight of the gcneral-in-chief in. motion con¬ 
vinced all that the moment to set forth had arrived. 
The troops, who had been landed for some time, and 
had only waited for the artillery, now gathered into 
their ranks, aud, ia silence, the little army began its 
march. 

After proceeding about a mile, Washington divided 
his army, one portion under Sullivan taking the river 
road, while the other portion, with himself at its head, 
pursued the direct way. The wind howled dismally 
across the landscape; the few stars, heretofore seen, 
disappeared; and soon mingled rain and hail began 
to rattle on the soldiers* knapsacks and sting their 
faces. Yet, bending to the tempest, the men strug¬ 
gled onward. No sound of life or drum was beard, 
but in silence the little army pursued its way. No 
gilded trappings shone out in the ghastly light, but 
the privates, destitute even of shoes, left their bloody 
footsteps on the ground. The low rumble of the artil¬ 
lery wagons, the stifled tread of a thousand men, the 
ringing of the sleet on the moving mass, and the 
creaking of the forest trees as the storm tossed them 
about, were the only sounds during that long march 
of eight miles. Occasionally a man dropped from the 
ranks completely exhausted, but the rest struggled 
manfully along. Now and then, as the army passed 
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some lonely farm-house, the inmate, half rousing' from 
his slumber, fancied he heard strange sounds on the 
breeze,but reflecting that it could only be the noise of 
the tempest, be turned and slept again, little thinking 
that at that very hour, the destiny of America hung 
trembling in the balance, 

It was nearly daybreak when the outposts at Tren¬ 
ton loomed dimly through the uncertain light and fast- 
falling sleet. The artillery was at the front, and close 
by it, as was Ins duty, marched Mowbry. At this in¬ 
stant, Washington rode up, evidently in considerable 
emotion; and shading his eyes with his hand, peered 
ahead. Then he turned, and reining in his horse, 
looked down on the soldiers who crowded around 
him. 

“My brave boys,” he said, in a low voice, which 
trembled with agitation, “the enemy are just ahead; 
but do not yet see us. All depends on a surprise. 
Now or never—this is our Inst chance. Forward.” 

Tears gushed from every eye at this address: the 
voice, the manner effected the men even more than 
the words. The column dashed forward, each man 
determined to conquer or die. The outposts were 
driven in, and flying toward the town, carried the 
alarm -with them. But fast as they fled to bear the 
news of the surprise, still faster pursued the Ameri¬ 
cans; and the two parties entered the outskirts of 
Trenton almost at the same moment. 

The noise of the firing at the outposts had, how¬ 
ever, been heard, and the enemy roused from their 
beds, or from the tavern, where most of them had 
spent the night, came rushing into the street, the pri¬ 
vates arranging themselves in ranks, and the officers 
hurrying hither and thither to marshal the men. Col. 
Raid, the Hessian commander, threw down the pack 
of cards with which he had been playing since the 
preceding evening, sprang to the door and placed 
himself at the head of his forces. 

But now, with the artillery of Knox playing in their 
front, the Americans came pouring down the street, 
wild with the enthusiasm the words of their leader 
had excited. Before that dauntless charge, before 
those showers of grape-shot, no enemy could have 
stood. The Hessians broke and fled, and, in a few 
minutes, the day was won. 

Never was a victory more complete. With the' 
exception of a few dragoons who escaped by a back 
road, the whole force at Trenton was either killed or 
captured. Among the former was Col. Rahl. 

“Ah! Gen. Knox,” said Washington, grasping the 
hand of that officer after the tight was over, “I have 
to thank you for the execution your artillery did, on 
this glorious morning. I ought also to thank Captain 
Mowbry, whom I saw directing the pieces so well: 
but I do not see him.” 

“ Alas! your excellency, he is wounded, and I fear 
mortally.” 

“ Where i3 he?” said Washington, anxiously. 

“ He has been carried to yonder tavern,” said 
Knox, “where your excellency’s surgeon there at¬ 
tends him. Yet life, perhaps, is of so little value to 
him that he will scarcely thank us for our pains to 
preserve it: I have noticed that, from the day he 
joined the army, just before the battle of Long Island, 


up to this hour, he lias always recklessly exposed 
himself, as if he sought death.” 

“Perhaps some disappointment of the heart—poor 
lad!” sighed the great leader, as he led the way to¬ 
ward the low, wooden tavern, in a room of which 
Mowbry lay, weltering in blood. 


CIIAP. V.—THE SICK BED. 

Tiieke is a low, two story house, built of wood, 
still standing in Philadelphia, in Fifth street, below 
Market, celebrated as that in which Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. At the period of 
our story it was occupied as an inn, and, in one of 
the upper rooms of this building, a few days after the 
battle, lay our hero. As Washington had retreated 
from Trenton the same day he made the attack, a con¬ 
veyance had been provided for Mowbry, and he had 
been brought to Philadelphia, there to await bis re¬ 
covery. 

It was a bright, warm winter morning, and the 
curtain of the window being withdrawn, the beams 
of the sun. shone merrily into the room. There are 
few things as cheerful as sunshine, when the earth is 
covered with snow, and Mowbry feeling the inspiring 
influence of the day as he beheld the snowy house¬ 
tops glittering in the sun, raised himself feebly on his 
arm and looked around his apartment. Duringmost 
of his illness he had been either delirious or in a 
stupor; and this was the first morning on which he 
may be said to have enjoyed his faculties clearly. 
An elderly female, a stranger to Mowbry, was sitting 
near the head of the bed. On seeing the invalid 
move, she rose and approached him. 

“How long have I been here?” said our hero. 

“It is now the second day of January, and yon 
were brought here the night after the battle.” 

“And I was all that time insensible?” he said. 
“Where is the army? And where am I? This 
cannot be a military hospital.” 

The thought of Kate was continually present to liis 
mind, notwithstanding his conviction that she did not 
love him, and a suspicion—a wild, romantic suspicion 
—flashed across him that she had heard of his illness 
and provided secretly for his comfort. Nor did the 
answer of the nurse, who evaded his most material 
question, satisfy him that it was not so. 

“The army, it is said, has moved again on Trenton, 
and another battle is daily expected. You are here, 
in a comfortable inn, with myself to nurse you, ami 
a competent physician, one who says he knew vou 
when you resided in the city.” 

“Ah! I know him—my uncle’s surgeon.” And the 
intelligence confirming his suspicion, he asked again. 
“But how came I here?” 

The nurse hesitated an instant, affecting lobe oc¬ 
cupied with arranging the clothes: but when Mowbry 
impatiently repeated the question, she said— 

“His excellency,the commander-in-chief,and Gen. 
Knox both seemed anxious that good care should he 
taken of you; and as you had no home in Philadel¬ 
phia they placed you at this inn, and procured me to 
nurse you.” 
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A deep sigh broke from Mowbry: the little romance 
he had been framing vanished at these words; he sank 
back on his pillow, and was silent. Ilupe, for a mo* 
meat had given him new life, but now despair seized 
on his heart; and he scarcely cared to live, He re¬ 
sumed— 

“My good woman,” he said, "you have been de¬ 
ceived, I fear: you suppose I am able to pay you for 
your services. But I have not a dollar in the world.” 

“Never mind that now,” replied the nurse. “You 
are not well enough to talk of such things. His 
excellency will see me paid, and if he does not, why 
I shall only have lost a week or two in the service of 
my country, while many lose their lives.” 

“But X cannot allow myself to be under such 
obligations to either his excellency, or to you. I am 
a beggar, and deserve no better treatment than the 
poorest private. It is my wish that you see at once 
to having me removed to the hospital.” 

The nurs-e lifted up her hands in deprecation, but 
was prevented replying by footsteps on the stairs, and 
after a low knock, the physician entered. He was a 
man of mild presence, and dressed with great care, 
his whole appearance indicating alike a kind heart 
and great deference for the proprieties of life. 

“Ah', our patient is better, nurse,” he said, smiling 
at the attendant. Then, approaching the bed, he took 
Mowbry’s wrist to feel the pulse, saying, as he did 
to—“good morning, captain-glad to see you so well. 
I knew we should bring yon out of it, though it was 
an ugly fever. But you are worth ten dead men yet. 
In a fortnight, or three weeks at furthest, we shall 
have him as well as ever—-eh! nurse?” 

“Doctor,” said Mowbry, “I do not understand all 
this, Why ami here, instead of in the hospital with 
other poor fellows? As I can pay neither you nor 
her, it is my desire that I be put immediately under 
the care of the army surgeon.” 

“Tut-tut,” said the physician, smiling good hu¬ 
nt oredly. “Will you turn us off after we have saved 
your life? If you had been left to the care of a mili¬ 
tary hospital, such at least as that belonging to Wash¬ 
ington’s army, you would have been dead and buried 
before this. No, my dear captain, we have rescued 
you from the jaws of death, and we intend, as our 
perquisite, to keep you under our care a little while 
longer. As for pay, we all get it, in one way or 
another. I work out of respect to your family—nurse 
for patriotism—and the landlord because he expects 
you tobeable to foot his bill some day. But you have 
exhausted yourself with this foolish discussion—lie 
down, and try to sleep—you may rely that, when you 
are well, all will be settled to your satisfaction.” 

Mowbry was fain to take this advice, for his head 
already reeled; and he was soon asleep. The physi¬ 
cian and nurse conversed awhile apart, and then the 
former took his leave, though not until he had placed 
a couple of guineas in her hands. 

“I do not want him to know that the assistance 
comes from, me,” he said, “for he is so proud he 
would refuse it, and compel us to send him to the 
hospital to die with the rest. But I have long known 
' his family, and made many' a good fee out of them, 
so that I can afford to lose something now. His 


uncle, remember, must know nothing of this, for he 
has cast the captain off, and I do not care to be known 
to the old gentleman as helping the disobedient.” 

When Mowbry woke again, and renewed his ques¬ 
tions of the nurse, she was accordingly as close a3 
ever: nor was he able, on that day, or any subsequent 
one, to learn more than he did in the conversation 
we have recorded. He soon abandoned the attempt, 
satisfied that the tale of the nurse and physician was 
correct, and that Kate, as well as his uncle, had utterly 
forgotten him. If he had wanted any further evi¬ 
dence of this, it was afforded when he was entirely 
convalescent, and the nurse was about to leave him. 
Hitherto he had shrunk from asking directly of Kate, 
but now he ventured to inquire, though in an assumed 
and careless lone, if his attendant knew anything of 
the Stanleys. The nurse, though aware of Mowbry’s 
relation lo Mr. Stanley, little suspected the interest 
her patient felt in the niece, so she replied— 

“I have never been in the house, for Mr. Stanley, 
when ill, is always attended by Miss Douglass, who 
allows no one else to nurse him. But the whole town 
is talking of her marriage with Major Despencer.” 

Mowbry fortunately was sitting, for if standing he 
would have fallen under the shock of this intelligence. 
He turned white as ashes. 

“They are not married, surely?” he said, with 
difficulty. 

“Oh! no, sir—only going to be. Nothing hut the 
war prevents it, they say. And dear me, how had 
Miss Douglass looks since Mr. Despencer joined the 
army: she has grown as'pale almost as a ghost, and 
nearly as thin too: I suppose she is all the time wor* 
, rying herself lest the major should get killed.” 

Mowbry turned his face to the window, away’ 1 from 
observation, and hot tears rolled down his cheek. 
Had he been entirely well, he would not have been 
thus unmanned, though lie would have suffered 
; equally, perhaps. He never felt until now how 
; much of hope had lingered in his bosom. Some 
; chance, he had secretly fancied, would bring Kate 
and him together before he left the city; for, even 
as a relative, surely she would feel some interest in 
him, sick and alone among strangers. From the 
physician, she must have heard of Ills presence in 
’the city. Alasl he knew now that he was utterly 

> deserted. 

“I think I shall be able to start for the camp to* 
• morrow,” he said, at last, raising his head. “I will 
■ try at least. Though the enemy have been driven 
: back on New York, there will he hot work in the 
! spring; and I must be at my post.” And he sighed 
I profoundly, for, at that moment, lie thought how,little 
1 he should care whether he fell in battle, or survived. 
! “Perhaps if I die in some gallant charge,” he re* 

! fleeted, “she will remember me—it may be regret 
1 me. Oh! the happy hours we hare spent together— 

| and now lo be so utterly forgotten.” 

| And was he forgotten? “Was the tale of the gos- 
| sipping old nurse correct? Had Kate, in the eight 
j munths that had elapsed since Mowbry was exiled 
[ from his uncle’s house, changed her feelings so much 
[as to be now about to marry Despencer. Let us 

> follow the old physician to Mr, Stanley’s mansion, 
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on the very day Mowbry departed for the array, and 
listen to the tete-a-tete conversation between him and 
ICate. 

“Well, my dear Miss Douglass,” said he, smiling, 
“your protege is off at last; and well quit are we all 
of him. I have been in fear of detection the whole 
period. Think what a censorious world would have 
said, if it had come out that you were nursing a hand¬ 
some young captain by deputy, and paying all his 
bills.” 

Kate blushed deeply, and replied— 

“All this you have said a dozen limes before. But 
I could not see him perish, even if he had been only 
a friend. But now he is gone, the secret is safe; for 
no one knows it except you, and I can depend on your 
keeping it. Tie does not suspect the truth, does he?” 

“ No, but fancies you have all deserted him.” 

“Then he has asked after me.” 

“Not that I ever heard. His silence is ray'proof 
that he believes in y r our neglect.” 

ICate clasped her hands, and sighed heavily, turning 
away her eyes to conceal the fast-gathering tears. 
The old physician soon took his leave, and as lie 
closed the door, he heard a sob. He shook his head, 
muttering to himself— r 

“Alas! how that girl loves him, and how he loves 
her in return. Yet, so long as Mr. Stanley lives, their 
marriage is impossible; and, therefore, I had better 
allow them to continue to believe that each is forgot¬ 
ten by the other. They will soon forget, in reality.” 

He had never been in love himself, else his kind 
heart would not thus have reasoned. IIow litlle the 
best intentions and the coolest intellect fail to guide 
strangers to that all-conquering passion, in their actions 
toward lovers whom they desire sincerely to admire! 


CIIAP. VI.—VALLEY FORGE. 

We must now carryforward our story an entire 
year: and what changes a year produces! How 
many who, a year ago, were in prosperity, ore now 
ruined; how many who were then in health, are now 
on a sick-bed; how many, then blooming with youth 
and hope, are now in the silent grave. 

It was the last of January, 177S, more than a 
Iwelvemonlh from the battle of Trenton. The cam¬ 
paign of 1777, after that glorious victory, had been 
a series of persevering attempts on the part of the 
British to recover their lost ground and gain posses¬ 
sion of Philadelphia, the then capital of the nation. 
With the opening of spring, Sir William Howe had 
begun his operations to this end; but, after numerous 
attempts to dislodge Washington from the Jersey's, in 
all of which he had been foiled, he was compelled to 
think of some other route of approaching Philadel¬ 
phia. Accordingly, toward the close of summer, he 
suddenly embarked his army at New York, and sail¬ 
ing to the Chesapeake, landed at the head of that bay. 
The American general, apprized of this movement, 
hastened by forced marches to throw himself between 
the British and the capital,and succeeded in bringing 
Ilowe to an action at Chad’s Ford on the Brandy¬ 
wine. Superior numbers, however, and a higher 


[ state of discipline gave the victory to the royal army; 
Washington was driven from the field, and [he road 
to Philadelphia being now open, Howe entered that 
J city soon after in triumph. 

[ Anxious, however, to redeem the honor of the 
J American arms, and believing that the absence of a 
portion of the Britbh troops afforded an opportunity, 
Washington conceived the idea of surprising the royal 
army as it lay encamped at Germantown. The attack 
was made, but, in consequence.of a thick fog, foiled 
in the momejit of victory. This defeat secured the 
British in possession of Philadelphia, and the season 
being now well advanced, the American army 7 retired 
to their winter-quarters, which they took up at Valley 
Forge, among the hills of Chester county, about five 
and twenty miles from Philadelphia. In ah the move¬ 
ments of this campaign, Mowbry had participated. 
Few had done such gallant deeds in arras. Indeed, 
as the commander-in-chief had said at Trenton, it 
seemed as if he was entirely reckless of danger. 
At Brandywine, he had formed one of that corps of 
artillerists who, posted in a defile, had checked the 
victorious career of the enemy and saved the patriot 
army from entire destruction. lie was one also of 
that mounted band, who, joining Pulaski and the life¬ 
guards, made the terrible charge, which cleaving the 
enemy’s ranks like a thunderbolt, and scattering terror 
and dismay in their track, almost changed the for¬ 
tunes of the day. 

It was toward the close of January', 177S. The day 
was one of the most tempestuous of the season; the 
snow already lay more than a foot deep, and was still 
falling fast; while the icy wind roared wildly over 
the landscape. The rude huts of the soldiers were 
half buried in the deep drifts. Few persons were 
visible ill the camp,except the sentries pacing to and 
fro, or an officer hurrying across the open space to 
pay a visit, As the morning wore on, faster and still 
faster descended the snow, until the prospect was 
fairly obscured by the thick falling flakes: and the 
scene became dismal and melancholy beyond con¬ 
ception. Not n soul was now seep abroad. 

As the hour of dinner arrived, however, four or 
five persons were observed moving in the direction 
of head-quarters; for it was the practice of Washing¬ 
ton to invite a select number of officers to his table 
each day; and to share the hospitalities of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief was the errand on which these indi¬ 
viduals were now bent. The residence of the general 
was a small, two-story dwelling, only one degree 
more commodious than the marquees of his officers. 
Nor did his table boast of anything but the plainest 
fare. For this he made an apology on the present 
occasion. 

“You see, gentlemen,” ho said, glancing at the 
single round of beef, which constituted the only 
course for the occasion, “we have no luxuries to 
boast of; but I hope patriotism, if not hunger will 
sweeten the dish. Captain Mowbry', I am glad to 
see you safe home from your forage. It is not my 
wish to have provisions taken by force of arms, if it 
can be avoided; but until Congress changes the com- 
missarait department, or we get golden guineas like 
the royal generals, I fear we shall have to starve, 
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unless we seize what we require.” And, as the i 
great leader pronounced these words, he sighed!. i 
The conversation soon became general, and turned | 
naturally on the deplorable condition of the camp. I 
“Of the seventeen thousand men, who nominally; 
compose our army,” said the surgeon general, who; 
was present, “scarcely five thousand are fit for duly.; 
The fever daily grows worse, in spite of all we can ; 
do. Indeed, so long as the men are half starved,; 
and half clothed, all our medicines will prove of no ; 
avail” And he too sighed at the melancholy pros¬ 
pect. # 

“What if the British should come out and attack 
us?” said Mowbry. “I heard rumors of such an 
enterprise in my forage, but fortunately our strength 
is overrated, and I think Ilowe’s caution will scarcely 
allow him to make the attempt.” 

“I agree with you,” said Washington: “and God 
knows we have enough to contend against, without 
having a battle on our hands. My heart bleeds for 
my poor fellows. T saw one, this morning, standing 
sentry, who had neither a decent coat nor breeches; 
some one, however, had lent him an overcoat, but 
as the wind occasionally blew this aside, 1 saw the 
rags in which he shivered; he had no shoes either, 
and, as he walked his round, blood frequently marked 
his steps. But I have faith in Heaven, and this sup¬ 
ports me.” 

There was a solemn pause, and then a general 
officer remarked. “While we suffer thus, the royal 
troops enjoy every comfort in the city.” 

“Yes,” said Washington, “and the officers indulge 
in constant festivities. 1 hear,” lie added, with as 
much of a smile as ever lighted his face in that dark 
period of trouble, “that our gallant foes are quite 
successful in their onslaughts on female hearts, more 
in fact than they have always been in more bloody 


undertakings. There is a whisper that Miss Ship- 
pen and the accomplished Adjutant General, Major 
Andre, are about to marry; but a more certain report 
is that Major Despencer was united, last night, to 
Miss Douglass, a beauty and lei esprit, and moreover 
the heiress of one of the handsomest fortunes in this 
state.” 

This intelligence, though less startling to Mowbry 
than perhaps to our readers, nevertheless called every 
drop of blood from the cheek of our hero. He saw 
an impassable gulf now raised between him and her 
he loved. “It is true then,” he said, “she has loved 
this rival all along: now, at last, I know why she 
never cared to inquire for me when I lay wounded, 
and apparently dying a year ago ” 

Words cannot tell how crushing this blow was to 
Mowbry. In spite of what the nurse had said, he 
hoped secretly that Kate was not about to marry 
Despencer; and as time wore on, and he heard no 
more of the match, this hope grew almost to a cer¬ 
tainty. But now, at one blow, the whole fabric of 
happiness, he had been building for a year, was 
thrown down. 

Washington’s eyes happened to rest on Mowbry at 
this moment, and noticing the latter’s extreme pale¬ 
ness, he suddenly recollected that Mr. Stanley was 
the uncle of our hero, and as quickly understood all 
that was passing in Mowbry *s heart. The reckless¬ 
ness of the latter in battle was now explained. He 
felt deeply pained to have been the cause of imparting 
this pang, and, as he divined that society was the best 
thing Mowbry wished for at this moment, he rose and 
broke up the party. 

As our hero passed to his marquee, the tempest 
roared wilder than ever; but the storm without was a 
calm to that which raged in his soul. 

(rn t\v. rrpjru.TmRn.t 
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CHAP. VII.—THE FETE. 

It was the night before I he dinner party at Wash¬ 
ington’s head*quarters, and the fashionable circles of 
Philadelphia were all on the qui viva of expectation; 
for the fete, given to celebrate the nuptials of the 
handsomest officer in the royal army and the richest 
heiress of the city, was to come off that evening. 
The cards of invitation had been issued a week 
before, and milliners and mistresses had thought of 
nothin^ bulimia dresses since. 

Yes, ICate had at last consented to marry Despencer. 
To bring about this union was the sole object for 
which her uncle now lived. In laboring to effect 
this aim, he sincerely believed he was securing her 
happiness for life; for Mr. Stanley knew nothing 
of her secret love for Mowbry; yet, if he had, he 
would still have urged her marriage with Despencer, 
satisfied that only misery could flow from a union 
with a rebel and a beggar. But, so long as a hope 
remained to ICate, she persisted in refusing Despen¬ 
cer; and neither the solicitations of the lover, nor the 
arguments of her uncle sufficed to change her pur¬ 
pose. It is true that as month after month elapsed, 
bringing no intelligence from Mowbry, the bright 
dream which she had all along nourished, that he 
continued to love her, faded gradually. She had 
indeed rejected him in fact, if not in words; but she 
had never intended to do so: he bad.misapprehended 
her meaning on the morning of that fearful breakfast 
scene; and he had never since given her an oppor¬ 
tunity for explanation. “I cannot go to him, and it 
would be just as unmaiden!y to write,”, she said. 
When she heard he was wounded, and compara¬ 
tively friendless, we have seen how she acted; but 
no words can tell her disappointment on learning, 
from the old physician, that he had returned to the 
army without inquiring for her. “Surely,” she rea¬ 
soned, “he might have managed an interview, oral 
least have written to me, if he had loved me: but he 
has forgotten me; it was but a momentary fancy: or, 
perhaps, he thinks I have trilled with him, and in 
revenge has cast me from his heart.” 

Month followed monih, still there was no news of 
Mowbry. Had he been dead, they could not, Kate 
bitterly thought, have known less of him, at least by 
his own volition. Occasionally she heard of him 
through other persons; and once she saw him: it was 
when Washington’s army passed through Philadel¬ 
phia just before the battle of Brandywine. Standing 
at a window, with some female friends, she had seen 
Mowbry ride by, but though he bad looked directly 


toward her, and, as she thought, recognized her, he 
had taken no notice of her whatever. She remem¬ 
bered how the blood had rushed over her face as she 
distinguished bis tall form, and she half befteved she 
had smiled and bowed, a reflection that would have 
increased her mortification, if any common emotion 
of pain could have found place in her bosom, after 
the pong of a hopeless love. “Perhaps it is a just 
retribution,” she said, with tears, as she lay thinking 
on her pillow, that night. “I was proud and super¬ 
cilious to him, and that though I knew his affection; 
he wa3 stung by my refusal to 'go to the assembly 
with him, and then the next morning completed his 
anger. But I did not know then how 1 loved him, 
nor did I intend to trifle with him: he, as well as I, 
has been too hasty.” Hero fresh tears flowed, until 
at last, completely exhausted, she fell asleep. 

At other times her spirit rose against what she con¬ 
sidered the injustice of her lover, and she proudly 
resolved to forget him, as he had evidently forgotten 
her. . Such moods were favorable opportunities for 
Despencer, after the British had captured Philadel¬ 
phia, and he was on the spot, to press his suit; nor 
did he omit them. Gradually, yet without intending 
it, Kate found herself almost entangled with Despen¬ 
cer. Her acquaintances all believed her engaged, 
and her uncle already talked of her marriage as a 
certain affair. She could not reveal the true causes 
of her opposition to the union; and, feeling this, her 
negatives became feebler daily, for she knew not what 
to say further in their defence. At last, Despencer 
became urgenL for a day to be fixed. She attempted 
to repeat her refusal, but he would not listen to her, 
and called in the interposition of her uncle. Mr. 
Stanley, believing her hesitation to be the result of 
maiden modesty only, for he could not comprehend 
how a woman with no prior attachment could refuse 
a title in perspective, for Despencer’s uncle, the earl, 
was now childless, took upon himself to fix the day. 

A crisis had now come when it was either neces¬ 
sary for Kate to incur her uncle’s eternal displeasure, 
or yield up her few remaining scruples to the mar¬ 
riage. “Since Mowbry has ceased to love me,” she 
said, “and I can never be his, as I had once fondly 
hoped, ought I not to gratify my kind uncle and marry 
Despencer? I can respect him, though never love 
him, at least as I have once loved; but his affection 
for me is profound, and surely it deserves some re¬ 
ward. I must not be too selfish. Unhappy myself, 
shall I make two others equally so, or shall I yield?” 
The conclusion was that she consented to sacrifice^ 
herself, only stipulating that the nuptials should iiot 
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lake place till late in the winter. She did this, in the 
fain* hope that something might arise before then to 
convince her that Mowbry still loved her. But week 
after week passed, and she heard nothing of her ab¬ 
sent relative, except a vague rumor, that reached the 
city from the camp at Valley Forge through several 
sources, that Mowbry was very attentive to a niece 
of Lady Washington, who was spending the season 
with her august relative at head-quarters. This final 
blow destroyed the last lingering hope to which Kate 
had clung; and, from that hour, she saw the prepara¬ 
tions for her wedding going on, without a regret. 

Brightly blazed the windows of the Stanley Man¬ 
sion, and gay were the guests assembled in the great 
parlor, on the evening of the fete. Lovely women 
arrayed in rich brocades, and handsome officers in 
imposing military costume thronged every portion of 
the large apartment, except a space immediately in 
front of the sofa, left vacant for the bridal parly. The 
minister, dressed in his robes, and with prayer book 
in hand, stood opposite; while on one side was the 
uncle of the bride, who was to give her away; and 
on the other, the groom, superbly attired, and sur* 
rounded by bis friends. Expectation meantime was 
on tip-toe, for the bride was looked for, with her 
attendant bridemaids, every instant. 

Five, ten minutes elapsed, and then the company 
began to grow impatient. Mr. Stanley often glanced 
to the door, and the groom was evidently nervous. 
At last, the uncle, with a jest uttered aloud on the 
tardiness of the sex, which even the ladies forgave 
as characteristic of an old bachelor, left the parlor to 
escort his niece down. He was gone but a minute, 
before his voice was heard in strong altercation up 
stairs; and immediately lie rushed back, followed by 
the bridemaids and servants, all mixed in confusion, 
and on every face consternation. Despencer, pale 
as death, sprang forward, every one making way for 
him to reach Mr. Stanley— 

“For God’s sake, 51 cried he, “what is the matter? 
Is she dead?” 

“Dead. No!—better she was,” answered Mr. Stan¬ 
ley. furious with rage. “She has eloped!” 

“Eloped!” cried Despencer,staggering against the 
Wall: and he placed his hand to his forehead, as he 
asked wildly— 

“With whom?” 

“That we do not know,” said one of the bridemaids, 
who seemed to be the most collected of the party. 
“Half an hour ago, Miss Douglass left us to go into 
her own room, saying she wished to be alone for the 
few minutes left her. We were to call her when the 
hour struck. Having waited for nearly ten minutes 
over the time, finding she did not appear, we called 
her. There was no answer, and we were discussing 
whether to enter her room, when Mr. Stanley came 
up, and hearing our story, forced open her door. She 
was not there; but her bridaldress had been taken off 
and left on the bed; while her hat and walking attire 
was missing. On a piece of paper, which l picked 
tip from her dressing-table, was written hurriedly— 
‘Dear nncle, I love you still, but I cannot marry 
Mr. Despencer.’ Here is the note.” 

All inquiry proved useless, for no trace of the 


fugitive could be found: and the gay party broke up 
in silence. 


CHAP. VIII. — THE FLIGHT. 

While Mr. Stanley, transported with rage, is vow¬ 
ing never to forgive his niece; and the disappointed 
bridegroom is hesitating whether to give way to in¬ 
dignation or despair, let us endeavor to unravel the 
mystery of Kale’s flight. 

Two days before the one appointed for her mar¬ 
riage, ns Kate sat musing in her room, still somewhat 
in doubt as to the justice of the step she was about 
to take, a servant announced that an elderly female 
wished to see her, and was waiting in the hall. “I 
Will see her here,” said ICnte, “show her up.” 

The woman, whose dress bespoke a comparatively 
humble position in society, entered with some embar¬ 
rassment, which was not lessened when Kate pointed 
to a chair and wailed for her to speak. At last, how¬ 
ever, she summoned courage to say— 

“I had the honor, Miss, to nurse a young officer, 
who lay dangerously wounded at an inn in Fifth 
street, about t? year since.” 

Kate colored to the brows at this remark, her first 
reflection being that her own agency in the affair was 
known. Then the thought arose that, perhaps, this 
person might bring her some ill news, and she turned 
suddenly pal e. She looked anxiously at the speaker, 

“I’m afraid, Miss,” said her visitor, still embar¬ 
rassed, “that you will think me impertinent; but the 
poor gentleman, in his delirium, used to talk con¬ 
tinually of you.” 

Again Kate blushed crimson, and her heart began 
to beat fast. What could this beginning portend? 

“I never let him know I had overheard your name,” 
resumed the visitor, “though he seemed dreadfully 
anxious to find out: he was a proud gentleman, Miss, 
and feared his secret would be known; for indeed he 
loved you with his whole soul.” 
r The nurse, for the reader has already recognized 
Kate’s visitor, almost feared, at these words, to see 
Miss Douglass angrily ring for a servant to show her 
out; but Kale sat silent, trembling violently, however, 
and flushing red and pale by turns. 

“You must forgive me,Miss,” she continued more 
boldly, reading something of the truth in Kate’s man¬ 
ner, “but I found out, the other day, who it was that 
employed both me and the physician—i\o one els© 
knows it,” she continued, breathlessly, seeing that 
Kate covered her face with her hands. “The doctor 
did not even tell me, but he let out by accident that a 
young lady did it, apd I guessed, from Captain Mow¬ 
bry having lived here, and from few else knowing 
him, that it must have been you. So I came here to 
tell you that the captain loved you still, ir you loved 
him. I hesitated about it a long time, but I know 
people sometimes marry under a mistake, and as I 
thought it possible this might be the case in your 
marrying Major Despencer, I resolved to venture. 
I hope, Miss, you are not offended.” 

Kate gave no answer. Her countenance still con¬ 
cealed in her hands, she sat, totally immoveable: she 
might have been n, statue for all the evidence she 
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gave of life. But her mind was busy. At first her 
thoughts were in a whirl at this strange intelligence, 
so rudely imparted; but soon she began to collect her 
faculties and reflect whether any, and what credit 
was to be given to this woman’s tale. Could it be 
possible that Mowbry had loved her when he was 
lying wounded a year ago? How could his silence 
be interpreted, except as a proof that he considered 
his suit hopeless? What must he think, if he knew 
of her approaching marriage? At this reflection her 
heart grew sick, and tears gathered in her eyes at 
the injustice she had done him. But then came the 
thought that a year had passed since this woman had 
seen Mowbry, and what proof was there he loved 
her now? At this she looked up. 

“My good woman,” she said, with a faint smile, 
“you mean well; but you appear to go more by sup¬ 
positions, than by facts. I will not speak of the sen¬ 
timents you attribute to me,” and she colored, “for I 
believe you mean welt, though some persons, in my 
place, would think your conduct an unwarrantable 
interference. But—nay! I am not offended, do not 
apologize—but,” and she hesitated, then said quickly, 
“do you blow that Mr. Mowbry’s infatuation—I 
should say his aflection—no! I mean, his sentiments 
—have undergone no change within the past year?” 

“I do know it T ” eagerly replied the nurse, “and it 
is that which has brought me here.” 

Kate had vainly striven to conceal her agitation 
during the inslant that elapsed between the question 
and reply: she held her breath from anxiety, and 
grasped the back of her chair nervously. Her heart 
leaped into her throat at the answer; and she could 
just articulate— 

“How?” 

“ Why, von see, Miss,” replied the nurse, “I have 
a son with General Washington; and, hearing he was 
on a furlough, and visiting my sister’s unbeknowns 
to the king’s men—tny sister lives just outside the 
lines at White Marsh—I managed to get out of town, 
last week, to see him. Naturally, I asked him all 
about the army, and especially about Captain Mow¬ 
bry. I had heard that the captain was in love with 
a niece of Lady Washington, though I did not believe 
it—for if it is so, said I to myself, there is no such 
thing as true love left in the world—and so I asked 
him if he knew anything about it. Bless your heart, 
Miss, if Jim ain’t the captain’s own servant; and he 
says its not a word true, though the general, and his 
lady, and maybe the niece are mighty fond of him: 
*and its my opinion,’ says Jim, ‘that Ihe captain’s in 
love with somebody else, and been crossed, for he 
behaves as if he was; and all the mess says it of him 
beside;* And Jim added, Miss, that it was his cousin 
he loved—meaning you, Miss—with whom he had 
once lived at his uncle’s. So, when I heard this, it 
determined me to come and see you; for I thought, if 
you liked the captain-” * 

“Thank you, my good woman,” safd Kate, crim¬ 
soning; and she waved her band-as if to dismiss her. 
“I feel unable to hear more to-day. What you have 
said requires that I should be alone. But come to-mor¬ 
row. By that time I shall have more to say to you. 
At present I am bewildered. Be silent, and prompt.” 


I Left to herself, Kate began seriously to consider 
her position. She was, as we have endeavored to 
show, possessed of great firmness of character; and 
her decision exhibited it now. Her first conclusion 
was that she could not marry Despencer; for even 
though the nurse’s tale might be incorrect, it might 
also be true: and she would not, while there was the 
least hope of Mowbry loving her, consent to sacrifice 
both his happiness and hers. “I promised Despencer 
j to be his, under a misapprehension,” she reasoned, 
; “and I consider myself released by a change of cir- 
j cumstances. But, if I assert this, Despencer will 
j besiege me with entreaties; and my uncle will storm, 
| perhaps thrust me from his house. These altercations 
j I would willingly avoid: Heaven guide me' in this 
> extremity.” 

» AH that day, and far into the night, she thought of 
| the subject, and finally came to the resolution to fly. 
By adopting this resource she would avoid the pain 
of an Interview with Despencer, and escape what 
; could only be a useless, and trying dispute with her 
uncle. “He will insist that the ceremony shall go 
on, if I remain,” she soliloquized: “it is the wisest, 
nay! surest plan to fly, for the present. And I will 
do so, if this good woman can lend me any assist¬ 
ance.” A less energetic person, or one who knew 
more of the censoriousness of the world might have 
reasoned differently; might have remained; but Kate 
was without any counsellor but her own pure heart, 
and she never thought that a wrong construction could 
be placed on her conduct.' 

Before the nurse called, on the following morning, 
Kate had made sufficient inquiries to satisfy her of the 
good woman’s honesty and discretion, and accordingly 
she admitted her into her confidence. The nurse 
mused awhile, and then said that she had a cousin 
living in New Jersey, about forty miles distant, where 
she thought Kate could find a home. 

“Wilt you accompany me?” said our heroine. “I 
can well afford to pay you, and retain you as my 
companion: of course I cannot travel alone.” 

The nurse thought she could, and undertook also 
to get a pas3 to leave the city. As the necessary pre¬ 
parations, however, could not be finished before the 
ensuing day', which was the one fixed for the mar¬ 
riage, the flight had to be postponed until evening. 
Kate, as we have seen, arranged her scheme well, 
choosing the only moment when it was possible to 
execute her design in safety. 

It was snowing fast when, descending by a back 
staircase, and letting herself out through the garden 
door, she entered the street; but the nurse was already 
there, with a waterman she had bribed to attend them. 
In the midst of the driving tempest, Kate was ferried 
over the Delaware in a small boat; but though ihS 
waves ran high, and the sleet froze on her cloak, her 
heart never quailed; for, in spite of lhe inclemency of 
the weather without, and the painful regrets within 
at leaving her uncle, she was upheld by a strong 
sense of duty. 

A conveyance was waiting for them on the Jersey 
shore, into which the fugitives stepped; andall through 
the night, their flight continued, as fast as the driving 
tempest and heavy drifts would allow. 
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Kale could only see that the direction they took 
was toward the North; and that, in the course of the 
night, they passed through several villages. 


CHAP. IX.—MONMOUTH. 1 i 

It was a Sabbath day in June, a few months after \ 
the events narrated in the last chapter, when, toward j 
sunset, two females stood at the door of a parsonage J 
house, not far from Monmouth Court House, in New j 
Jersey. But what a Sabbath day it had been 1 No j 
bell had called worshippers to prayer; no quiet groups < 
had been seen wending their way to church; none of j 
the usual holy repose of the sacred day had hung over 1 
the landscape. On the contrary, from almost early < 
dawn, the fierce roar of battle had shook the ground : ' 
(he advance, the retreat, the rally, the charge, the i 
desperate melee, incessant vollies of musketry, con -1 
tinuous cannonading! The struggle, which had flue-! 
luated all day, had at last terminated in favor of the i 
Americans; and the two females above mentioned i 
had ventured in consequence to come forth, to see < 
if they could succor the wounded. ! 

“Is not that a group of soldiers, bearing a wounded ! 
man, nurse?” said the younger of the two; “see,they ! 
are advancing toward the house! Poor sufferer l” ! 

“My services will be required again, I fancy,”! 
said the nurse, with a smile and sly look. u You! 
know, my dear Miss Douglass, to whom they were! 
given before.” ! 

ICale, for it was our heroine, blushed, but quickly j 
added— ! 

“ Run, nurse, and tell the pastor—he has some! 
knowledge of hurts—and get a bed ready, and lint.! 
The wounded man seems almost lifeless—see how| 
heavily his arras hang toward the ground. He may 
he faint—I will run to the spring and bring some cold 
water.” 

When Kale returned, bearing a pitcher of the re* 
freshing liquid, the wounded man had been brought 
into the house, and laid fainting on a settee in the 
kitchen. 

“Give him air—stand all aside,” said a gentleman, 
apparently a surgeon. “Ah’, here is the cold water 
you spoke of, hurry on with it!” But, at this instant, 
catching a sight of Kate’s attire, which was unmis* 
lakeably that of a gentlewoman, and of her face, now 
looking more beautiful than ever from the excitement 
and exercise, he lifted his hat, and added in a deeply 
respectful tone. “ I beg pardon, Miss—shall I take 
it and bathe his forehead ?” 

“Let me do it,” said Kate, hastily advancing, her 
heart bleeding for the poor sufferer. 

* As she spoke, her e$ r e, for the first time, fell on the 
Wounded man; and, to her astonishment and horror, 
she recognized Mowbry. The pitcher almost fell 
from her hand. But instantaneously she remembered 
that not only were all eyes on her, but that her lover’s 
life might depend on her composure; so, with an 
effort of which a nature less strong would have been 
incapable, she stepped quickly forward, and kneel¬ 
ing by his side, began to chafe his temples. She 
continued this, until he showed signs of returning 


animation, when fearing that the excitement of the re¬ 
cognition might be too much for him, and not wishing 
to betray herself before strangers, she tore herself 
hurriedly away, and locking herself in her room, gave 
way to a flood of tears, half joyful, half sad. 

In about half an hour, there was a knock at the 
door; and rising to open it, the nurse entered. 

“Cheer up, my dear lady,” she said, “ his wound 
has been probed and dressed: the surgeon pronounces 
it not dangerous, though it may prove tedious.” 

“ Thank God he is safe l” 

“You behaved nobly, for your presence, at his re¬ 
vival, might have overcome him. You are a heroine. 

I am sure I could not have controlled myself as you 
did » 

“Does he know I am here? Oh! nurse, now I 
shall soon learn whether he continues to love hie.” 

“ He suspects it. When you broke away, he was, 
you know, reviving; and must have caught a glimpse 
of your face; for his first action was to look bewil¬ 
dered around, as if seeking some one, his first words 
to murmur your name.” 

Kate clasped her hands, and looked up to Heaven 
fervently. 

“ He loves me still!” escaped involuntarily, in a 
low whisper from her lips, as if she rather thought 
aloud, than spoke. 

“Look here, and doubt his love, if yon can,” said 
the nurse. “ I found this on his bosom, when he lay 
inanimate: it is a miniature of yourself, drawn, I 
judge, from memory. And see, it has a dent, as if 
from a ball—perhaps it lias saved his life.” 

“Oh! I am too—too happy,” cried Kate, amid 
glad, gushing tears. “What shall I do? 1 feel as 
if 1 could fly. When can I see him? Do let me 
tell him how much he has misunderstood me. and 
that I never, never have loved any one but him.” 

And that night, when the moon was rising over 
the wooded hill, Kate, admitted to her lover’s side, 
listened blushing to the story of his long despair, aiul 
owned her own unchanged and unchangeable affec¬ 
tion. In that blessed interview all was explained, 
on both sides. “ t first began to hope,” said Mowbry, 
“when I heard that you had fled, sooner than marry 
Despencer. But little did I dream, when I fell on the 
field to day, what a fount of happiness this wound 
would open up to me.” 

“ My uncle has known of my place of residence,” 
said Kate, “ ever since I left the small house belong¬ 
ing to nurse’s relative, for betler accommodations 
and more congenial society at this parsonage; but he 
refuses to forgive me; and, I suppose, he continues 
equally wroth with you ” 

“ No—for since your flight, he has offered, if I will 
leave the army, and come to live with him, to make 
me his heir. I learn that since the evacuation of 
Philadelphia, and the decline of the Toyal prospects, 
he is more lenient to the patriotic side thun before. 
I should not wonder,” he added, with a smile, “if 
lie were to forgive us boih eventually; for, after all, 
he thinks more of the Mowbry and Douglass name, 
to say nothing of that of the Stanleys, than even of 
the royal supremacy.” 

The recovery of Mowbry was rapid, for he had the 
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best of nurses. Besides, was not the knowledge that 
his love was returned, and the sweet companionship 
of Kate sufficient to ensure his recovery, without 
other medicaments? It was not long before he was 
welt enough to walk out, leaning on her arm; and 
one of his first visits was to the various localities of 
the battle-field. 

“ Here,” he said,“ was where Stirling was posted, 
and with his artillery, checked the enemy’s advance. 
That spot, close by the parsonage, you well know; 
for there Wayne made his terrible stand.” 

“ Ah! I remember it,” said Kate, “ and how, while 
the desperate melee continued over the corpse of Col. 
Monckion, I thought of the struggle for the dead 
body of Hector. And then I prayed for my country’s 
cause.” 

“And here,” continued Mowbry, “was the spot 
Where I stood, with the artillery of Knox. The general 
says, you know, that the way in which we served our 
pieces had much to do in deciding the victory. Here 
is where I fell.” • 

Kate pressed her lover’s arm, at these words; and, 


after a momentary glance at the trampled earth, turned 
shuddering away. 

“I thank God, dearest,” she said, “daily, nay! 
hourly for his mercy in sparing you, where so many 
have fallen. Yet I thank him, too, that you have 
been instrumental in assisting to establish the liber¬ 
ties of our country. But the night air grows chill, and 
you are yet weak—we must go back to the house.” 

A few months subsequent to these events, Mowbry 
and his fair cousin were both reconciled, as he had 
predicted, to their uncle: the more readily, perhaps, 
because the Stanley estates would have been in some 
danger of confiscation, if the next heir had not been 
such a patriot as our hero. 

Again the old mansion was lighted up for a bridal, 
but this lime the male guests were American, nut 
British officers; and again a Commander-in-chief 
honored the fete with his presence, but now it was 
Washington, not Sir William Howe. Nor did the 
bride disappoint the company, as on a former occa- 
, sion; but went through the ceremony, if not without 
agitation, certainly without unwillingness. 
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KATE LORIMER: 

OR THE PEARL IN THE OYSTER. 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


“ The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies, 
The feather floats upon the wave,” 


Kate Lorimer was neither a beauty, a wit, nor an 
heiress: she was only one of those many common¬ 
place young ladies, who are “brought out” every 
winter to laugh, dance and flirt, for a season or two, 
then to marry, aud fulfill their destiny by immuring 
themselves in a nursery for the rest of their lives. So 
said the world—but for once that many-eyed and 
many-tongued gossip was mistaken. Kate was very 
unlike most young ladies. With her Juno-like figure, 
and fine, though somewhat massive, features, there 
needed only a careful study of the the mysteries of the 
toilet to make her appear what dandies call “ a splendid 
woman.” But Kate, though in reality she was neat¬ 
ness itself, generally seemed but one degree removed 
from a sloven; so careless was she respecting the 
color, make, and adjustment of her clothes. Then she 
had what Shakspeare calls “a very pretty wit,” a 
certain shrewdness of intellect, and a quiet sense of 
the ridiculous, which wanted only the piquant sauce 
of boldness and ill-nature to make her what the wit¬ 
lings in primrose kids would style “ Ire-i-lliani 
But Kate was equally indifferent to her own looks and 
maimers. She seemed like a kind of human machine, 
moved by some invisible springs, at the volition of 
others, but by no positive will of her own. 

What, you will ask, was the secret of this cold ab¬ 
straction in a young and not ungifted girl ? There was 
no mystery about it; Kate was only one of the many 
instances of “ a candle placed in the wrong socket,” 

as my poor friend-used to say. She was oue of 

a large family, but she was neither the oldest—the 
first inheritor of parental love—nor the youngest—the 
recipient of its fond dotage. Her elder brother, a tall, 
graceful youth, was the pride of both father and mo¬ 
ther, and whatever privileges Kate might have claimed 
as the first of the troop of damsels who chattered their 
days away in the nursery and school-room, they were 
entirely forgotten in favor of the second daughter, who 
chanced to be extremely beautiful. The fact was that 
Kate occupied a most insignificant position between a 
conceited oldest son and a sister who was a belle. 
Her brother Tom’s sententiousness overwhelmed her 
and crushed her into nonentity, while Louisa’s beauty 
and vivacity threw her completely into the shade. 

At her very first entrance into society, Kate felt that 
she had only a subordinate part to play, aud there was 
a certain inertness of character abou' her, which made 
her quietly adopt the habits befitting her inferior posi¬ 
tion. Her mother, u handsome, stylish woman, with 
an easiness of temper which won affection but nut 


respect from her children, and a degree of indolence 
which sadly interfered with the regularity of her 
household—sometimes fretted a little at Kate’s slug- 
gishness, aud wished she was a little less “ lumpish" 
at a parly. But there was a repose in Kate’s manner, 
which, upon the whole, Mrs. Lorimer rather liked, as 
it effectually prevented any rivalry between the two 
sisters. Aunt Bell, a somewhat precise, but sensible 
old maid, was the only one who was seriously dissa¬ 
tisfied. She remembered Kate’s ambition as a school¬ 
girl ; she preserved among her most precious memen¬ 
toes all Kate’s “ prizes,” “ rewards of merit,” etc. 
And she could not conceive why this enthusiasm anil 
eagerness for distinction should have died away so 
| suddenly and so completely. Aunt Bell suspected 
something of the truth, but even she, who loved Kate 
belter than any body in the world, could not know the 
whole truth. 

Kate Lorimer was like one of those still, quiet 
mountain lakes, which atone particular spot are said 
to be unfathomable, but whether because they are so 
deep, or because a wonderfully strong under-current 
carries away the line and plummet in its descent, is 
never clearly ascertained by those who skim over the 
surface of the sleepy waters. Almost every one liked 
her; that is, they felt that negative kind of liking 
which all persons have for a quiet, good-humored sort 
of a body, who is never in the way. At a crowded 
party Kate always gave up her place in the quadrille 
if there was a want of room on the floor; if beaux 
were scarce, Kate was quite content to talk to some 
frowsy old lady in a corner; if a pair of indefatigable 
hands were required to play interminable waltzes and 
polkas, Kate’s long white fingers seemed unwearied; 
in short, Kale never thought of herself, because she 
honestly believed she was not worth anybody’s tak¬ 
ing about. 

Was she so inordinately humble as to set no value 
upon herself? Not exactly that; but she lmd so hick 
a standard of excellence in her own soul, and she was 
so conscious of her utter inability to attain to that 
slundard, that she grew to feel a species ot contempt j 
for herself, and therefore she neglected herself, not as j 
a penance, but because she would not waste thought j 
or time upon any thing appertaining to herself 
one understood poor Kate, and of course nobody ap 
precialed her. When she spent hours in dressing *’ er 
beautiful sister for a ball, and then twisting up hero" 11 
fine hair in a careless knot, and slipping on 11 P' a ' ,u 
white dress, was ready in ten minutes to uccompaa! 
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the belle to the gay scene where she knew she could 
never shine, people only called her slovenly and care¬ 
less, but gave her no credit for the generous affection 
which could lavish decorations on another, and be 
content through a whole evening 
11 to hear 

Praise of a sister witli unwounded ear.” 

When she refused invitations to parties that she might 
stay' at home and nurse Aunt Bell through a slow fever, 
people said—“ She is so indolent, she is glad of an 
excuse to avoid the trouble of going out.” No one 
knew that she was not too indolent to watch through 
the long hours of night beside the sick-bed of the in¬ 
valid, while her lovely sister was sleeping off the 
fatigues of the dance. When she gave up a gay sea¬ 
son at the Springs, rather than dis app oint her old 
grandmother, who had set her heart upon a visit from 
one of the sisters—when she spent a long, dull sum¬ 
mer in a hot country-house, with no other companions 
than Aunt Bell and the infirm old lady, and no other 
amusement than could be found in a book-case full of 
Minerva-Press novels, then people—those wonderfully 
knowing people—again said, “ Kate Lorimer is turn¬ 
ing her indolence to account, and will earn a legacy 
out of itwhile the fact was, neither Aunt Bell nor 
grandmother had a cent in the world beyond their 
life-interest in their old country home. 

“If Louisa makes an engagement this winter, I 
think I shall hurry Ella’s education a little, so as to 
bring her out next season;” said Mrs. Lorimer to 
her husband, during one of those “ curtain con¬ 
ferences” which are quite the opposite to “ curtain 
lectures.” 

“Why should you do that? You will have Kate 
still to provide for, and Ella will be all the more attrac¬ 
tive for another year’s study,” was the reply of the 
calculating though kind father. 

“ Oh, Kate is a hopeless case; she will never be 
married, she is too indifferent; no man will take a 
tancy to a girl who at the first introduction shows by 
her manner that she does not care what he thinks of 
her.” 

“ Then you think Kate is one of the ‘ predestinate 
old maids?’ ” 
a I am afraid so.” 

" Well, Kate is a good child, and we shall want one 
“1 the girls to keep house for us when we grow old; 
*o I don't know that we need regret it much.” 

" Tou do n’t consider the mortification of bringing 
out two daughters at a time and having one left on 
hand, like a bale of unsaleable goods, while such a 
"omun as that vulgar Mrs. Dobbs has married her 
four red-lmaded frights in two seasons.” 

"How was that done?” 

‘‘ Oh! by management; hut then the girls were as 
anxious as the mother, and helped themselves along. 
As to Kate, I do n’t believe she would take the trouble 
,u across the room in order to secure the best 
niateh in the country.” 

She certainly is very indifferent, but she seems 
Perfectly contented.” 

that is the trouble; she is perfectly satisfied 
10 r ?„ ain a ^ xture ! although she knows that she will 


have to rank with the ‘ antiques' as soon as I begin to 
bring out her four younger sisters.” 

“ Perhaps it would be better to bring out Ella next 
winter,” sighed the father. 

“ Yes, Ella is lively and fresh-looking, and during 
the festivities which will follow Louisa’s wedding, 
she can slip into her place in society without the ex¬ 
pense of a £ coming-out ’ party.” 

<: You speak as if Louisia’s marriage were a settled 
thing.” 

“ Because she can have her choice now of half a 
dozen, and by the time the season is over she will 
probably decide.” 

“Well, under your guidance, she is not likely to 
make an imprudent choice.” 

“ I hope not. To tell you the truth, I am waiting 
for one more declaration, and then there will be no 
more delay,” said the mother. 

“ Has she not admirers enough ?” 

“Yes, but if she can secure young Ferrers it will 
be worth waiting.” 

“What! Clarence Ferrers? Why he is worth 
almost half a million; is he an admirer of Louisa’s?” 

“ He is a new acquaintance, and seems very much 
struck with her beauty; but he is an odd creature, and 
seems to pride himself upon differing from all the rest 
of the world; we shall see what will happen. One 
thing only is certain, Louisa will be married before 
the year is out, and Kate will, I think, resign herself 
to old-maidism with a very good grace,” 

And having come to this conclusion, the two wise¬ 
acres composed themselves to sleep. 

Clarence Ferrers, so honorably mentioned by Mr. 
Lorimer as “worth half a million,” was a gentleman 
of peculiar tastes and habits. His father died while 
he was yet a boy, and he had struggled with poverty 
and hardship while acquiring the education which his 
talents deserved, and which his ambition demanded. 
He had stooped his pride to labor, and he had learned 
to submit to want, but he had never bowed himself to 
bear the yoke of dependence. Alone he had toiled, 
alone he had struggled, alone he had won success. 
His mother had been the first to encourage his youth¬ 
ful genius, and to plant the seeds of honorable ambi¬ 
tion within his soul. He had loved her with an almost 
idolatrous affection, and when lie saw her eking out 
by the labors of the needle the small annuity which 
secured her from starvation, in order that he might 
devote all his own little stipend as a teacher to his 
own education, he felt that gratitude and love alike 
required him to persevere until success should reward 
the mother by crowning the son. 

There is something ennobling and hallowing in such 
a tie as that which existed between Mrs. Ferrers and 
Clarence. A gentle, humble-minded woman herself, 
she was ambitious that her son should be good and 
great. She knew the benumbing effect of poverty 
upon the soul, but she took care that the genial warmth 
of affection should counteract its evil influences upon 
the gifted mind of her darling son. She was his friend, 
his counselor, his sympathizing companion, sharing 
all his hopes, his aspirations, his pleasures, and his 
sorrows, as only a true-hearted and loving woman can 
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do. Long ere he reached the years of mature manhood 
the bond between mother and son had been made 
stronger than death; and, alas 1 far more enduring than 
life. Mrs. Ferrers lived to see Clarence occupying a 
position of honor and usefulness as professor in one 
of our most distinguished colleges. Her death left 
him a lonely and desolate man, for so close had been 
their communion, so thorough had been their mutual 
sympathy, that he had never till then felt the need of 
another friend. But in the enthusiasm of his deep and 
fervent love, he felt that he was not dissevered by the 
hand of death ; and many an hour did he hold converse 
in his secret soul with the “ spirit-mother,” whom lie 
felt to be ever near him. 

Clarence Ferrers had couuted his thirtieth summer, 
when an old great-uncle, who had suffered him to 
struggle with poverty during all his early years, with¬ 
out stretching forth a finger to sustain him, died very 
suddenly, leaving behind him an immense fortune, 
which he distributed by will, among some dozen cha¬ 
ritable associations, whose very names he had never 
heard until they were suggested by his lawyer, and 
making not the slightest mention of his nephew. 
Luckily for him, the will was unexecuted, and the 
neglected Clarence learned that, as heir-at-law, he was 
entitled to the whole of his miserly'uncle’s hoarded 
wealth. Years had passed since Clarence had even 
seen the old man; and he certainly owed him no gra¬ 
titude for the gift which would have been withheld 
lrom him if death had not been more cruel even than 
avarice. But Clarence was not a man to feel selfishly 
on any subject. One hundred thousand dollars, the 
fifth part of his newly-acquired fortune, was distributed 
among the charities named in the will, thus fulfilling 
the supposed wish of the deceased. With another 
large portion he endowed a “ Home for Poor Gentle¬ 
women,” as a tribute to the memory of his mother, 
whose life had been one of struggle and care for want 
of such “ a home” in the early days of her widowhood. 
Then, after liberally providing for all who had any 
claims upon the old miser, lie placed his affairs in the 
hands of a trusty agent, and sailed for Europe. 

Clarence Ferrers set out upon his travels with no 
fixed purpose, except that of acquiring knowledge of 
all kinds, and of compelling occupation of mind to quiet 
yearnings of the heart. Eight years elapsed ere he 
revisited his native land. During that time he had ex¬ 
plored every part of Europe, treading the greensward 
of its by-ways, no less than the dust of its high-roads. 
From the islands of the Archipelago to the most 
northerly part of Russia, he had traveled, commanding 
respect by his scientific attainments, receiving atten¬ 
tions every where for his courtly elegance of manner, 
winning love wherever he went by his suavity and 
kindness. Then to the East, that land of sacred me¬ 
mories, he turned his steps; Egypt, the land of mys¬ 
tery, too, was not forgotten, and when Clarence re¬ 
turned to his own country, he bore with him treasures 
of learning and wisdom from every land where the 
footsteps of man had trod. Yet was he as modest as 
he was learned, and few would have suspected that 
the quiet, gentlemanlike person, whose tall figure bent 
so gracefully over some timid girl at the piano, or 


who so carefully escorted some old lady to the supper, 
room at a party, was the celebrated traveler and m a u 
of world-known science. 

Such was the man whom Mr. Lorimer pronounced 
to be “ worth half a million /” I have sketched him 
at some length, because this is no fancy portrait, mid 
memory has been faithful to her trust in thus enabling 
me to trace, though but in faint and shadowy outline, 
the noble character of one of God’s noblest creatines. 

But all this lime I have forgotten poor Kate Lorimer, 
She would have thought it strange that she ever should 
be remembered, especially when Clarence Ferrers 
was in one’s mind. Kate had seen Clarence Ferrers 
introduced to her beautiful sister, and had felt a glow 
of pleasure as she marked his look of genuine admira¬ 
tion. She had^istened to words of graceful compli¬ 
ment, so unlike the vapid flattery of others. She had 
heard the tones of that thrilling voice, whose musical 
accents had been abie to move alike the wild Arab, and 
the wilder Cossack, by their melody. She sat alone 
in the only shadowy corner of a gay and crowded 
saloon, but she would not have exchanged places with 
the most flattered and courted of the guests; for she 
could listen unobserved to the gifted traveler, and 
look unnoticed upon his expressive countenance. She 
had heard of him from childhood; for Aunt Bell had 
been one of Mrs. Ferrers’ earliest friends, and the 
story of his early struggles, his devoted love for his 
mother, and his subsequent good fortune, had been one 
of Aunt Isabel’s favorite themes. But he was a matt 
when Kate was still in the nursery, and was but a 
shy girl of fourteen when, as she remembered, he 
called to pay his farewell visit to his mother’s friend 
previous to his departure. To ihe unappreciated girl, 
living in the midst of an ungenial though not unhealthy 
moral atmosphere, the picture of perfect sympathy and 
affection, as it had existed between the gentle mother 
and her gifted son, was one which, unconsciously, left 
its reflection within her soul, and became a sort ol 
ideal to her half-developed nature. She did not retain 
the slightest remembrance of his actual appearance, 
but so vivid an image of his mental and moral gifts 
was traced upon her memory, that she felt she needed 
not the intercourse of social life to make Iter know 
him better. Yet as the beauty and vivacity of her 
sister attracted him closer to her side, it was impos¬ 
sible for Kate, with all her shyness, to avoid becomaig 
acquainted with him ; and it sometimes happened that 
when the beautiful Louisa was led oiF to the dance by 


one of her host of admirers, she would leave Kate to 
entertain Mr. Ferrers till her return, thus flattering him 
by her evident desire to retain his society, and, a!’ho 
same time securing him from all rival belles. 

Clarence Ferrers was now eight-and-lhirty, 811 *£* 
when a man, however gifted, will not be insensible w 
the evident admiration of a very young and extreme!) 
pretty woman. He was still a fine looking man, 
he was no longer youthful in his appearance. Mi? 
teeth were fine, and his eyes, those soft, bright, tem.er 
eyes, were as beautiful as in boyhood, when hi* 
loved nothing so well as to kiss those full, hua' dy- 
fringed lids for the sake of the beaming look n’lcci 
rewarded the caress. But Clarence had not escape 
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the touch of Time; his luxuriant locks were thinned, 
and the silver threads were mingled among those dark 
chestnut curls. lie appeared full as old as he really 
was; but who could look on his magnificent brow, 
watch the play of his flexible lips, or listen to the tones 
of his exquisite voice, and think of the ravages of 
Time? 

Kate Lorimer was one of the best listeners in the 
world. There was a certain negligent ease with which 
.die inclined herself toward the speaker, and a look of 
quiet attention on her countenance, which always gra- 
tilled the self-love of those who conversed with her. 
To be sure, in nine cases out of ten, this pleasant 
maimer arose only from her indolent good humor, 
which found a kind of luxurious repose in the mono¬ 
tonous hum of a busy talker. But whenHistening to 
Clarence Ferrers, (for she seldom talkeafWith him, ex¬ 
cept as much as common politeness required,) Kate 
>oon found that his conversation did not afford her a 
mere cushion for mental repose. Not that Clarence 
dealt much in the marvelous, or excelled much in nar¬ 
ration, although he abounded in illustrative anecdotes 
and reminiscences on every subject; but lie had the 
art—so rare and so delightful—of waking up every 
faculty in the mind of those with whom he conversed. 
He imparted knowledge in such a manner as to make 
his hearer feel as if the ideas were his own, and the 
corroborative facts only were the results of the 
traveler’s observation. Yet he was no flatterer, he 
only, as I said before, had the power of arousiug and 
stimulating the intellect of his hearers. 


“ Oh, he is so frightfully sensible, I should never dare 
do or say an absurd thing for fear of seeing those great 
lamping eyes looking reproval at me. Besides, he 
does not seem inclined to ofler himself.” 

“ How can you say so, Louisa ? I am sure he never 
leaves us at a party, and seems never so happy as 
when sitting near us and watching your graceful move¬ 
ments when you are dancing.” 

“ Well, he can’t expect me to drop into his arms by 
the mere fascination of his look. If he were not so 
rich, I should not think of him for a moment, while I 
really like Frank. He is full of gayety and frolic, and 
with him I should have a merry life. Clarence Ferrers 
is too old and grave for me. Don’t you think so, 
Kate?” 

Kate slarled at the question; she had evidently been' 
in one of her dreamy moods, and perhaps had not heard 
a word of their conversation. 

Poor Kate! she bent over her sewing, and seemed 
intent only on placing at proper distances the delicate 
white roses which looped the gauze drapery of Louisa’s 
new dress; but she felt a sudden faintness come over 
her, which required all her habitual self-control to sub¬ 
due. Not until the dress was finished and displayed 
upon the sofa to her mother’s criticism; not until the 
pearl ornaments had been laid upon the beauty’s dark 
curls by the skillful fingers of the all-enduring Kate; 
not until she had listened to all her sister’s ideas re¬ 
specting the sash, which was to be tied at the side, 
with long floating ends; in short, - not until all the im¬ 
portant trivialities of a belle’s ball-costume had been 


If Clarence Ferrers had been at first struck with the 
extreme beauty of Louisa, he was not less sensible to 
the “ surprises of sudden joy” with which he beheld 
the dawning cf Kate’s peculiar qualities of character. 
Her moral nature he had read at u glance, and it in¬ 
spired him with respect and esteem, buther intellectual 
being, which was a mystery even to herself, became a 
study to the man of science and research. There was 
so much iresluiess of thought in her hitherto slumbering 
mind; such clearness of perception when she was un- 
coibciousLyMed to exercise her mental vision; such 
harinuuy bf movernent betweeu the reasoning and the 
imaginative faculty, that Clarence became daily more 
mterotcd in the “lumpish” Kate, despite the attrac¬ 
tions ul her beautiful sister, 

■Mamma, 1 Jo not believe I can put ofl" Frank 
boriner « u y longer; he is desperately in love, and de¬ 
termined to make a declaration,” said Louisa, one 
Morning, as she sat assisting Kate to trim a ball-dress 
'Mth which she expected to charm all eyes. 

It would be a pity to lose so rich and generous an 
udiniier, Lou.” was the reply of the prudent mother. 
su Ppo.-e I should accept him, mamma?” 

Thai you would not do; Frank Dormer is only rich 

111 ex Pvetauey, while Clarence Ferrers bus both wealth 
and fame.” 

( I like Frank bestsaid the young lady, coolly. 

( ^ CiU ' Louisa, have you lost your senses?” 

* nuu ' mu ! but you may us well let me tell you 

p°"’ lul ' all his fortune, I would not marry 
-mrenee Ferrers.” 

"M'liy not?” 


discussed and decided upon by the aid of Kale’s taste, 
was she at liberty to retire to her own room. At last 
she was released, and as Louisa sprung up stairs, hum¬ 
ming a lively Opera air, Kate, gathering up her sewing 
materials, slowly followed till she arrived at the door 
of her own aparlment, which, in consideration of its 
being the smallest room in the house, and in the fourth 
story, she was permitted to occupy alone. This had 
long been poor Kate’s sanctuary, where she could 
think and feel and act as she pleased. Now she 
quietly locked the door, and then, when she had 
secured herself from intrusion, she sat down in the 
rocking-chair which had been her companion from 
childhood, and gave way to the tears which were 
pressing so painfully against her hot eye-lids. 

Kate had often wept—much oftener than those who 
called her indifferent and cold in temper, could have 
imagined—but never had she shed such hitter, burning 
tears as now. There was grief and shame, and 
wounded affection, and mortified pride, all blended in 
the emotion which now agitated her. She could not 
have analyzed her own feelings; she only knew she 
was very unhappy and very lonely. 

That evening Kate was too unwell to accompany 
her sister to the ball. A severe headache, arising from 
an attack of influenza, which accounted for the hu¬ 
mid eyes that would weep in spite of all poor Kate’s 
eflorts, was sufficient apology. So Mr|.^I 
with her tall son and beautiful daughter, 
off to the gay scene, leaving Kate to res|| 
paper and play backgammon with her rhe 
who never went out after sunset 
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But the old gentleman’s - evenings were generally ] 


short. By nine o’clock he was comfortably fixed in 
bed, and Kate sat alone in the deserted drawing-room, 
when she was startled by the sound of the door-bell. 
It was too late for a visiter, and Kate’s first thought 
was that it might be a message for a parcel for her 
brother. She did not alter her position, therefore, but 
sat with her head bent, her hands listlessly lying in 
her lap, and her whole attitude one of the deepest de¬ 
jection. A gentle footstep, and the tones of a well- 
known voice, startled her from her painful dream, and 
as she looked up her eyes fell on the stately form of 
Clarence Ferrers. 

“ I heard you were kept at home by indisposition, 
Miss Lorimer,” said he, “ will you pardon me if I 
have availed myself of this opportunity of seeing you 
alone.” 

Kate was a little bewildered, but she murmured 
something about “ the pleasure of seeing him,” etc. 
like a well-bred young lady. 

“ Kate—Miss Lorimer—will you answer me frank¬ 
ly? I have lately indulged the hope that we may be 
united in a closer bond than even the friendship with 
which you have honored me; have I deceived myself 
with vain fancies?” 

Kate’s heart seemed to stand still for a moment, and 
an icy coldness ran through her veins. She saw it all 
in a moment. Clarence Ferrers wanted to learn from 
her his chance of success with her beautiful sister. 
What should she do? Louisa did not love Clarence, 
but it was a desirable match. Should she sacrifice the 
prospects of her sister, or should she betray the noble 
confidence of him who called her his friend? How 
could she decide when her own heart was just 
awakened to a dim sense of its own mad folly and 
weakness ? 

Clarence watched her countenance, and marveled 
at the lights and shadows that flitted so rapidly across 
it. “I am afraid I have given you pain, Miss Lori- 
mer,” said he at length: “ I meant not to distress you; 
only tell me whether I have done wrong in believing 
that I might yet occupy a nearer and dearer place in 
your esteem; whether I have been mistaken in my 
hope of finding you my strongest advocate?” 

Kate felt that she must speak. !C You can scarcely 
need an advocate," said she timidly: “I presume I 
understand your meaning, and I can only say that any 
woman might be proud to be the object of your 
choice.” 


“And is this all you can say? Am I to think that 
on the empty gifts of fame, or the paltry advantages of 
fortune, I must depend for that most precious of earthly 
things, a sympathizing heart. ‘ Proud to be my choice ’ 
—oh! Kate, I did not expect such a cold rebuff from 
you.” 

Tears rushed into Kate’s eyes; she felt herself 
growing weaker every moment, and she determined 
to put an end to the conversation. 



gu spoken to my sister, Mr.Ferrers?” said 
. ^ .Strove in vain to check the quick gasps 
Mbipjcated her. 

n&snster!” said Clarence, in some surprise, 
^imer, I preferred coming first to vou.” 


“ I have but little influence over Louisa," said the 
trembling girl, “ but all that I have shall be exerted in 
your behalf.” 

“ Louisa!—your sister!—I really do not compre¬ 
hend you, Kale.” 

A momentary feeling of wounded pride aroused 
Kate, and mastered her coming weakness. She rose 
from her seat; “ Did you not ask me to be your advo¬ 
cate with my sister?” asked she, while her cheek and 
lip grew white as ashes. 

“My advocate with your sister!” exclaimed Cla¬ 
rence; “no indeed : Kate! my own dearest Kate! it 
was with your own sweet self I wanted an advocate, 
and hoped to find my strongest one in your heart,” 

Kate grew dizzy and faint; a mist gathered before 
her eyes, and^yhen it cleared away she was sitting on 
the sofa, wpRa strong arm lovingly twined about her 
waist, and on the soft white hand which lay in the 
grasp of Clarence glittered the betrothal ring, though 
how or when it was placed ’there she never clearly 
could remember.. 

“ How strangely Clarence Eerrers disappeared from 
the ball to-night,” exclaimed Mrs. Lorimer, as she 
pufled her way up to her room at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

“ I was not sorry he went, mamma, for it gave 
Frank the chance he has so long wanted. He offered 
himself last night, while we were in the midst of that 
last polka; and I referred him to papa,” said Louisa, 
as she turned toward her own room. 

“ Well, I only hope you have not been too hasty,’' 
said the mother, too sleepy just then to care much 
about the matter. 

The next morning Mr. Lorimer was visited in his 
private office by the young and handsome Frank Dor¬ 
mer. He was an only child; his father was prepared 
to “ come down” handsomely with the cash, and Mr. 
Lorimer gave a ready assent to the proposition of the 
enamored youth. He had scarcely finished his after- 
dinner nap, on the same day, when Clarence Ferrers 
sought an interview. Matters were soon arranged 
with a man who was “ worth half a 
Mr. Lorimer chuckled and rubbed his Mn'aswidi in¬ 
finite glee, as he reminded his wife of her prediction 
that “ Kate was a predestinate old maid” 

Kate has been more than two years a wife, and in the 
elegant, self-possessed, dignified woman, whose statu¬ 
esque repose of manner seems now the result of the 
most perfect grace, no one would recognize the dud, 
indifferent, “ lumpish” Kate of former years. In the 
atmosphere of affection every faculty of mind and body 
has attained perfect development. She has learned |D 
valne herself at her real worth, because such a man 
as Clarence Ferrers has thought her deserving of his 
regard. She is not the less humble, but she is no longer 
self-despising and self-neglectful. In order to do honor 
to her husband, she has striven to be all he wouldhave 
her, and the result is one of the most intellectual an 
elegant women of whom our country can boast. The 
“ light” which was threatened with extinction ha* 
now found “ its right socket,” and no brighter luminal'! 
shines either in the world of fashion, or in the cir<; ‘ 
of home. 
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KEEPING A 

BY JANE 

■ “I wish pa kept a carriage,” said Julia Nelson 
ttf .her mother, one day on coming home from 
school. 

' “Why, my child?” 1 

• “Because Mary Jones and Lydia Burroughs ! 

both have carriages to come for them when it: 
rains; and it makes one feel somean to see one’s i 
schoolmates riding home, while one has to trudge ] 
through the wet on foot. All the girls, and even ; 
the teachers think more of Mary and Lydia than j 
of me, and the others whose fathers don’t keep i 
carriages.” ' ' • ; • : 

“I am sorry to see you so discontented, Julia,” : 
replied her mother. “Your words imply an en- j 
vious disposition which I never before suspected ! 
you to possess. Your father, my dear, is not; 
able to keep a carriage, or else he would, at leasts 
if he thought it would gratify either you or me. 
We cannot control fortune always, and some are 
rich, and others poor, without any peculiar merit, 
or demerit. But we can all exercise a contented 
spirit. We are far better off than many of our 
neighbors; and for-this we should be thankful. 
You ought to think of this; my child, when you 
feel these envious promptings in the heart. If 
you-would contrast your lot with those below, 

1 rather than with those above, you would he far 
happier.” 

• “But, ms, you don’t know how hard it is to 
see the girls all pay court to Mary Jones and 
Lydia Burroughs, when I know they are no better 
than me. There’s Mary Jones, indeed, a per¬ 
fect romp. And so ill-behaved too. Don’t you 
remember, ms, at Mrs.. Townsend’s party, she 
boasted she had tasted everything on the table, 
and had a specimen of all the curious confec¬ 
tionary wrapped up in one corner of h'er'hand- 
kercliief. If .I had acted so everybody would 
have called it rude. But Mary Jones can do as 
she pleases, and nobody finds fault with her.” 

“It does seem hard, I know,” replied Mrs. 
Nelson, “but you will find life, my child, full of 
similar trials. It is useless to deny that riches 
cover a great many faults. There are always 
low-minded people willing to pander to the weak¬ 
nesses of the wealthy; but this does nofrender 
vulgarity in the rich the more excusable. The 
really refined are never blinded to the faults of 
the wealthy. Let it be your effort to merit the 
esteem of the good; and you will find yourself 
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loved far more than those who are more fortu¬ 
nate in worldly gifts. You can then afford to 
despise the adulation which the weak pay to the 
merely rich.” 

This conversation had a lasting effect on Julia. 
She was a sensible girl, and had an excellent 
heart, and by following her mother’s advice, she 
soon conquered her'great foible, envy. She grew 
up amiable, well-bred and intelligent. Without 
being strikingly beautiful, she had a pleasant face' 
and a graceful figure; and she always dressed 
with taste, though economically. Her father’s 
comparatively limited means did not allow her to 
wear expensive articles, hut in her simple white 
dress and pretty straw bonnet, she looked a thou¬ 
sand times lovelier than either Mary Jones or 
Lydia Burroughs, with their damask silks, velvet" 
cloaks, and costly Paris hats. 

Mary Jones, however, had grown up quite a 
beauty. She had big, bold, black eyes; a volup¬ 
tuous form ; was a head taller than most of her 
sex: and, in short, had all the material to make 
what is called a splendid Woman. She dressed 
extravagantly. The unnecessary sums spent on 
her person annually would have supported many 
a family in comfort. Her father, already rich 
when this story began, was now a millionaire; 
and he had but this one daughter. Her manners, 
however, had not improved. She' was still as 
forward, selfish, and rude as when a school-girl: 
indeed, but for her wealth she would have been 
pronounced vulgar. 

“My dear,” she said, one day, during a call 
on her bosom friend, Lydia Burroughs, “I have 
mngnificent news for you. The Mexican war is 
over, and Major Howard is coming home on leave. 
You know what a hero he has been: wounded 
twice, once almost mortally; and mentioned, in 
Gen. Scott’s despatches, as having distinguished 
himself in three battles.” 

“Why, when he was last here,” interposed 
Lydia, “he was hut a lieutenant." • 

“To'he sure. Ho only left West Point two 
years before the war began; and now he is a 
major! And such a splendid looking man. What 
magnificent black whiskers: and, I’ve no doubt, 
a moustache, by this time. Ob! he must be 
divine. Do you know, my dear, that I think we 
would make an excellent couple? I intend to 
set my cap for him.” 
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“And you’ll succeed, you ore so beautiful,” i 
said Lydia, with a sigh, for Lydia was excessively 
plain. .Poor girl, she hod already discovered that 
riches could not do everything: they cOuld not 
buy a handsome and distinguished husband, and 
she would not, as yet, take up with any other. 

• The information of'Mary Jones proved correct; 

and Major Howard came home. At a public ball 
giyen to him, on the evening of the day when his 
fellow citizens presented him with a gold sword, 
the scheming heiress met him for tho first time. 
She was attired in the most costly manner, and 
fairly blazed with .diamonds. It was, at once, 
evident that the gallant young soldier was struck 
by her beauty: he asked to dance with her, and, ] 
as soon as possible, returned to solicit that honor j 
again. Mary Jones Went home elated with her i 
success, and dreamed all night of the hero. In l 
fact she wa3 ns much in love as a woman of her I 
nature could be. j 

But, when Sunday came, her bright visions j 
received a partial check, • She and Julia Nelson j 
both attended the same church, and Major How- j 
ard, who had • escorted Mary, here first caught | 
sight of the lovely face of Julia. YeaTS before he : 
had known the Nelsons, and he now thought, 
with pain, how forgetful he had been in not oal- 
ling on- them. When the service was over he 
met Julia in the aisle, and, with a smile, claimed 
an acquaintance. The blushing girl, who had 
felt hurt at his neglect, was embarrassed, and 
scarcely knew what to say; but this charming 
confusion only increased her beauty in Major 
Howard’s eyes; and he went home divided in 
admiration between Mary and Julia. 

The former saw the impression that her old 
schoolmate had created, and was at once jealous 
and enraged. . She was jealous, because she heard 
Julia’s praises in every one’s mouth; she was 
enraged, because Julia was poor, and it chafed 
the haughty heiress to have a rival in one who 
was not rich. Nevertheless she resolved to give 
Julia no advantage. For once she endeavored to 

• control her temper, and Bhe generally succeeded 
when Major Howard was present. She dressed 
more expensively than ever, and, ns she thought, 
more beautifully. She made her father give fre¬ 
quent-entertainments, to all which Major Howard 
was invited, while Julia was not, it being her pur¬ 
pose to keep them apart. She daily paraded her 
parent’s magnificent carriage, with its liveried 
servants, by the hotel where the young soldier 
lodged. 

But all could not prevent the intimacy between- 
Major Howard and Julia increasing. Having- 
plenty of time on his hands, the young hero spent 
most of it in visiting: and as he was of a refined 
mind, he delighted particularly in the society of 
ladies. While his brother officers were wasting 


their.morpings in the billiard-room, the bar-roOm, 
or the piazza of. the hotel, he was calling on the 
different families he knew, sometimes reading to 
the ladies while they sewed, sometimes describing 
Mexican life to them. A favorite resort was the 
parlor of the Nelsons. Here Julia and her mother, 
after eleven o’clock, were always to be found sew¬ 
ing; and here the major Bpent half his mornings. 
It was not long before Julia began to find herself 
taking an interest in her visitor too deep for her 
future comfort; for his fascinating manners, un¬ 
pretending character, high renown, and sterling 
worth were irresistible. She made this discovery 
of her weakness, one, day, while Major Howard 
was praising Mary Jones, by the sharp pang of 
jealousy that his words created. 

And now Julia was as unhappy as, her rival. 
She soon learned that most of Major Howard’s, 
evenings were spent at Mr. Jones’, or at parties' 
in company with Mary. It is true he continued 
to visit Julia as frequently as ever. But much 
of his conversation continued to be, ns it had 
always been, addressed to her motherland she 
saw nothing in this to console her. Her hopeleBs 
love, against which she struggled in vain, soon 
undermined her health; she grew pale and listless, 
until finally her mother remarked the change. -, 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Mrs.. 
Nelson induced Julia to confess the state of her 
heart, and then only by suspecting the truth, and 
probing her till she acknowledged it. When Julia 
had revealed all she had to . tell, which she Sid 
amid many sobs, she continued, 

“And, ma, he’ll nejer.love me in return; for 
I am poor, and almost plain-looking, while Mary, 
is rich and beautiful. , I know its very wrong for 
me to think of him; but I couldn’t help it at 
first; and now—and now—though I try so hard 
I cannot forget him.” 

“There is one thing you must do, Julia," re¬ 
plied her mother, “and iu this 1 can assist you: 
you must see Major Howard no more, or but 
rarely. In fact you had better leave this place 
for awhile. I will write to my brother, in New 
York, proposing a visit for yon; and, meantime, 
if Major Howard calls I will tell him you are 
engaged.” 

It was a hard thing for Julia, knowing that the 
man she loved was so near, to deny herself the 
pleasure of seeing him when he called that day; 
but she knew that her mother’s advice was for 
the best, and so she implicitly followed it. Major 
Howard did not remain as long as usual, and an 
hour after, as Julia happened to bo near her 
window, she saw him go by on horseback, in 
attendance on the carriage of Mr. Jones, - Julia 
j caught a glimpse of Mary within the coach, aE 
; smiles and satisfaction: and the poor girl threw 
herself on the ped and wept. 
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.A week passed, and. Julia saw no more of Major 
Howard. He had called twice, in the interval, 
at the Nelsons; but Julia had invariably denied'; 
herself, In consequence, several days had,now 
elapsed, and he had not called again; but,, every, 
piorning, he went by the house on horseback, in 
attendance on Mary. It was a melancholy week 
for, Julia. She felt convinced that Major Howard 
yas angry at her, for denyingherself; and though 
she know she was doing right, Bhe did not suffer 
the less. 

She was. right too—he was angry. The first 
day he was a little annoyed, the second he was 
voxel], the third he was positively in a. rage.. The 
truth is Major Howard had found the society of 
the Nelsons unusually delightful: he was pleased 
with Julia especially, and he thought he saw that 
she liked him as a visitor. It offended his self- 
love, therefore, to be thus summarily dismissed. 
He never suspected tlie real state of affairs, but 
conjecturing that Julia found his society irksome, 
he proudly resolved not to trespass on her time 
again.' 

His mornings, accordingly, were chiefly de¬ 
voted to Mary, who left no stone unturned to 
. win his favor. She had lately heard of his visits 
to Julia, and hailed their cessation as her own 
triumph.. Gratified vanity made her, for the time, 
more amiable than was hor habit; and Major 
Howard was not far wrong when he thought her j 
smile really sweet. Day after day, therefore, he j 
continued to be her attendant: and, while with i 
her, he was sufficiently happy. But, when night! 
came, and he reviewed the events of tlie day, he j 
could not hut reflect, with a sigh, that the hours j 
had left' less contentment after them than when \ 
he had been accustomed to visit the Nelsons. He | 
began, beforo the week was over, to pine after; 
the society of Julia; and his anger grew less and I 
less. ' . j 

For he discovered that he was in love with | 
Mary’s rival; and that Mary herself had only; 
dazzled him, for awhile, with her beauty. There 
was a boldness, approaching to vulgarity, about 
the heiress, which was repulsive to Major How¬ 
ard; for though, generally, she contrived to adapt 
herself to what she saw was his taste, she could 
not always succeed. As the week progressed, 
and he was more constantly with Mary, this vul¬ 
garity became more perceptible. In short, every 
day’s absence from Julia enhnnced.the charms of 
the latter, and depreciated those of the heiress. 
lVhcn Sundoy came the lover had made up his 
mind how to act. “Julia, I fear does not love 
me," he said, “hut I see now that I love her; 
and I will not lose the chance, however slight, of 
Winning her. I will see her, tell her of my pas¬ 
sion, and ask her to try me: perhaps she may 
accept me on probation; I used to think she was 


pleased to see me, But,even if .1 fail, I will be 
no worse off than now; and, at any rate, I-will 
not allow this foolish anger to keep me Silent.” 

It often requires, more courage for a man to 
open his heartto the ,woman, he loves, than, to 
face a battery; and so-Major Howard found cut. 
He had gone alone to clnireli, op Sunday evening) 
much to tlie chagrin of Mary, who had expected 
him ]to call for her; but he wished to Bpeak with 
Julia alpne, and he knew he could not have a 
better opportunity than on this evening; for as 
Mr. Nelson generally accompanied his wife and 
daughter to church, the' lover intended, when the 
services were over, to join the Nelsons and offer 
Julia his arm, a courtesy which she could not 
refuse, eyen if she disliked him. It was a bold 
and resolute determination, characteristic of the 
soldier. The event turned out as Major Howard 
had expected; Julia came attended by her father 
and mother: and when the congregation broke up,. 
the lover took care to bo near the door in order 
to intercept his- mistress. He could, however, 
scarcely articulate Julia’sname; and Julia, when 
she comprehended his meaning, was not less agi¬ 
tated than he. . 

Upon that interview we will not dwell. It is 
enough to say that the walk was' so protracted 
that Mr. Nelson, after waiting half an hour, would 
have gone back to search for Julia, had not his 
wife, with a quiet smile, told him she was certain 
Major Howard was a Bafe escort. Thetruthwas, 
Mrs.. Nelson had, all along, suspected that the 
major loved Julia. But feabing she might pos¬ 
sibly be mistaken, she would not, for her child’s 
peace, hold out any hope to Julia. “If he loves 
her,” she said, to herself, “he will find it out, 
and tell her so: if he does not, she cannot too 
soon forget him.” . 

A glimpse at Julia’s face, when the happy girl 
entered followed closely by Major Howard, re¬ 
vealed the state of affairs to -Mrs. Nelson. The 
mother soon left the parlor, and was pursued by 
Julia, who, throwing herself into her parent’s 
arms, sobbed the glad intelligence that she only 
wanted her father’s and mother’s consent to be¬ 
come the betrothed of Major Howard. Meantime 
the major seized the occasion of Julia’s absence 
to tell Mr. Nelson of his hopes. In half an hour 
the whole family was re-assembled in the parlor, 
the lover3 supremely happy, and the parents 
happy to see their children so. 

The rage of Mary when sho found that Julia 
had carried off the husband she coveted, we shall 
not attempt to describe. As she had really loved 
Major Howard, at least in her way, her disap¬ 
pointment was peculiarly poignant; but no one 
pitied her, for her rude and haughty manners 
made people generally hate-her; and her para- 
; sites, who might have consoled her, dared not, for 
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the suspicion that she had been a rival of Julio, 
she now angrily repudiated. 

Julia had been married about a week, and was 
already established in a magnificent mansion, for 
her husband was ob wealthy as he was oelebrated, 
when, one day, calling at her mother’s, the latter 
pointed to Julia’s elegant equipage, and said, 

“Do you recollect, my child, a conversation we 
had, years ago, about keeping a carriage? I told 
you then that, though your fathercould not afford 
such a luxury, the ■ truly refined would not think 
the less of you on that account.” 


“I remember it,'dear mamma,’’ said Julia, 
kissing her, “and I have found your prophecy 
right. ■ Ton cannot tell how much good the con¬ 
versation did-me. I was fast growing envious 
and unnmiable; but your judicious rebuke cured 
me. And, perhaps, to that very conversation I 
owe it that I now do ride in my carriage.” 

■ “Always be ns amiable, my dear, as when you 
had none, and I shall ask no more.” 1 And, with 
these words, the mother kissed the young bride 
in turn. 
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From the Now Moodily Mogailne. 

LA CAMICIA RAPITA. 

I. 

O mercy, God I what masking stuff ii here? 

VVhal ’» this l A sleeve ? 

Diming of IKe Shrew. 

“ It is a very extraordinary thing, Susan, that 
tho laundress never will send homo my tilings 
right. Every week tlicro is sure to he soino mis¬ 
take.” 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry, mem ! 1 always 
desires her to bo so particular.” 

“ Slio seems to pay no attention then to what 
you say to her. Last week she lost one of my best 
cambric handkerchiefs ; tho week before site could 
not account for that pretty fichu, and now there’s 
another article missing.” 

“Indeed, mem! Why, I counted the linen 
over when it came home, and it quite agreed with 
tho bill. I’m sure tho number was all right.” 

“Tho number—yes—perhaps so;—but what 
do you call this! 'Phis thing certainly can’t be 
mine. It looks as if it belonged to a man!” 

“Good gracious me, mem, and so it does! 
Well, 1 never! As suro as I live, it’s a gentle¬ 
man’s—what ’8-his-name. How could it have got 
thero!” 

" Through tho woman's carelessness, of course. 
Look at it, Susan, and see if tlicro's any name or 
mark upon it that you may discover whoso it is.” 

“ Oh dear me, mem, I should not liko to touch 
it. I knows nothing about gentlemen’s wearing 
apparel.” 

“ You know my things from other pcoplo's, 1 
hope. Stuff nnd nonsense, do as I tell you. 1 
dare «iy it belongs to tho person’s husband.” 

“ Oh no, mem, that it can’t. They 're very 
poor people, mem. He couldn't afford to wear 
anything half so good aa this. Look at the fine¬ 
ness of tho linning, mem, and then tho frill iB real 
liristlcB lace!” 

“ Indeed !—it’s marked, I suppose.” 

“ Oh, yes, mem, here in the corner. Gracious 
goodness, if it ain’t a crownct most beautifully 
worked, and tho letter N under it. To think of 
that!" 

“ A coronet indeed! nnd tho letter N ! Do 
you know who sho washes for!” 

“ Oh dear mo, no, mein—I never asked such a 
question.” 

“ Well, mnko a point of asking now. Take 
tho thing away, and bo suro you dcsiro Mrs. Jones 
—if that's her name— to take it back directly, and 
send homo my proper garment. It's perfectly 
ridiculous.” 

Tho above colloquy took placo one morning in 
the dressing-room of Mrs. Trevelyan, a very pretty 
young widow who occupied tho first and second 
floors of 53, Harley-street. In early lifo—when 
barely eighteen—she had mado a manage tie can- 
venance, or rather it had been mado for her, for 
she had no voico in the matter, an uncle, upon 
whom sho depended, being tho solo arbiter of her 


fate. The gentleman who espoused her, in spito 
of his sixty years and disparities not less remarka¬ 
ble than age, looked forward to a long life of hap¬ 
piness with the beautiful Klhclindc Mnltravcrs, and 
such was tho charm of her disposition, and tho 
natural sweetness of her temper, that ho might not 
perhaps have been deceived, but for one of those ac¬ 
cidents to which flesh is unfortunately heir to, and 
which grow thicker round our path as it draws 
nearer to the goal; the fact is, he died one day of 
influenza, after a brief union of little more than a 
year. 

That ho was sincerely atlachcd to Ethelindc, 
the manner in which he disposed of his property 
mndc sufficiently clear. lie left her sole execu¬ 
trix, amt tho succession consisted of a fine landed 
estate in Devonshire, and the sum of twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds in tho Three Per Cents. Hut Mrs. 
Trevelyan did not coino into tho property without 
opposition; the will was disputed by tho nearest 
male relative, and a law-suit was the consequence. 
This was tho cause of her being in a temporary 
residence in London at the time when tho prece¬ 
ding conversation occurred, for lmd sho consulted 
her own inclination her footsteps would never linvo 
wandered in the month of June from her beautiful 
groves nnd gardens at Torcombc, in spile of the 
attractions of the Loudon season. In London, 
however, bIio was; and much of her time was 
taken up in interviews with lawyers and men of 
business, so that except a late drive in the park, 
or an occasional party to dinner, or at tho opera, 
Mrs. Trevelyan saw little of tho gay life in which 
sho was so well qualified, both by nature and 
accomplishments, to shine. Of tho claimant to 
her late husband's estates,-she knew nothing moro 
than that lie was a young man of rank who, liko 
many of his class, was in want of money to meet 
expenses and relieve incumbrances, nnd she believed 
ho was abroad, though probably hastening home¬ 
ward ns the period drew near for bringing tho law¬ 
suit, in which he had embarked by the advice of 
friends, to a close. Though naturally unwilling 
to foiego all the advantages of her position, which 
she had gained by her ow n exemplary conduct, and 
conscious at the same time that her retention of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s bequest was no ruinous depriva¬ 
tion of the Tights of the next heir, Ethelindc would 
willingly have agreed to an nmicablo compromise, 
by the advance of any reasonable sum of money to 
meet the alleged necessities of tho young nohlcmnn 
her antagonist. Hut the affair was so entirely in 
tho guilds of the lawyers that no opportunity 
offered of proposing terms to tho principal, nnd, 
moreover, Mrs. Trevelyan was so uncertain ef his 
“ whereabouts” that she could find no direct means 
of communicating with him. 

Matters were, therefore, leA to tnko their course. 

ii. 

Why, what, o' devil’s name, tailor, cnll'M ibou this? 

Vo ming of the Shrcte. 

Hnlf-past seven was striking by the clock of 
St. James’ Church, as Lord Norhuin dismounted 
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at the foot of the steps leading into tho Albany 
in Piccadilly. After glancing admiringly at the 
beautiful thorough-bred bay which lie had ridden, 
and examining, with sonto enro, ono of tho animal’s 
shoulders, which seemed less glossy than tho rest 
of his coat, Lord Norhnin patted tho “ poor fol¬ 
low” on tho neck, and with a word of instruction 
consigned him to his groom, and wont in to dress 
for dinner. 

“This,” ho said, as ho walked towards loiter 
1)., where ho was housed in a friend’s chambers; 
“ This is one of the great discomforts of civilized 
life ! To bo compelled to put ou a formal dress for 
tho hours which offer tho greatest enjoyment; to 
caso olio’s self up in a starched cravat and stiff coat 
when inclination would lead ono rather to throw 
both aside. Theso aro amongst tho penalties one 
must pay for living in tho society of great cities. 
Oh, the unspcakablo comfort of wearing tho loose, 
easy rolics of tho East, or tho neglig6 of the shores 
of the Mediterranean ! Oh, tho delicious nights 
on tho roof-tops of Damascus, on tho deck of my 
own Gnhiarc, or in tho patios of Grenada! What 
n contrast to tho fettered existence to which I have 
been compelled to return ! But, unluckily, one can 
obtain nothing in this world without money, and 
money I certainly want. I wish I could havo 
lingered through another winter in Malta, in Greece, 
in Sicily, in dearest Naples—anywhere rather than 
have returned homo, though it is tho season ! But 
those friends, those friends—who will tako greater 
care of your interests than you do yourself, and 
who mako you follow the customs of the world, 
accusing - you of apathy, disregard of self-respect, 
and want of consideration fur others, if you fail to 
adopt their views or act up to their wishes ! But 
for them I should never havo entered into this 
troublesomo law-suit. What did it signify to mo 
to whom my old cousin, Trevelyan, left his money I 
llo had a right to do as ho liked with it, for he 
made the greater part of it in India by tho sweat 
of his brow. And forsooth, because ho succeeded 
to a landless house—all his patrimony—and made 
it, by his wealth, tho centre of a largo estato, tho 
lawyers must interpose and say that the nearest of 
kin has a claim. Not that I should havo had tho 
slightest objection to his property if ho had loft it 
to mo in his will; on tho contrary, for it would 
have prevented mo from doing what, most likely, 

I shall bo ohiiged ono day to do, marry an lioiross 
for tl>c sake of her money ; but I bate tho boro of 
a law-suit, ripping up all one’s private concerns, 
and laying them open to the staring public, besides 
a world of misconstruction os to conduct and mo¬ 
tives. I know nothing of Mrs. Trovelynn, but 
from what I have heard, she always conducted 
herself very well, and, to say tho least of it, sho 
deserved somo compensation for the sacrifico sho 
mado in marrying a man so old and yellow as 
my cousin. They say, too, sho is very pretty; 
it's tho money makes pcoplo say that, I ’ll be 
bound. I’d lay a heavy wager sho is not half so 
lovely as that fascinating creature who was so 
frightened to-day in tho Park. I wonder who sho 
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can be! Tire carriago had only a simplo cipher 
on tho panalB, and tho servants wore in tho plainest 
possiblo livery, but sho is certainly somebody! 
So much beauty and Buch dignity of manner cannot 
belong to a parvenue, It was lucky I rodo up as 
I did, or that stupid coachman would decidedly 
havo upset tho carriage into tho Serpentine. I 
was afraid Conrad had hurl his shoulder, as ho 
rushed past tho treo into tho water, but wo got off 
with a fow plunges and splashes. She looked 
palo certainly, but when sho Binilcd her thanks her 
color came back, and even my own loved Damas¬ 
cus roses oro not brighter than tho glow on her 
cheek." 

Lord Norhnm had by this timo reached his 
apartments, where his attentive vnlet-dc-chambrc, 
an Italian, who had travelled with him for tlirco 
years, was in readiness for his toilet. Tho young 
nobleman, in a somowhat abstracted mood, pro¬ 
ceeded with his task, but his abstraction was not 
so great as to prevent him from making a sudden 
exclamation when ho hod got about half-way 
through tho operation. 

" Why, what tho dovil *b iIhb, Antonio !” ho 
cried out, abruptly ; “ I’m not going to a masquer¬ 
ade !” 

“ Milor !” ejaculated tbe astonished valet. 

“ Yes, you may well staro ; see hero ! Why, 
it’s something you must havo picked up in tho 
Levant. What a ridiculous shape! It looks ns 
if it was mado for a woman !” And Lord Nnr- 
liarn, as ho spoke, displayed a very delicately- 
wrought article of raiment, of tho finest linen, with 
a frill running round tho top of tho most transpar¬ 
ent cambric edged with tho richest Valenciennes 
laco. It was, moreover, “ curiously cut,” so as 
to give a very graceful contour to the upper part 
of tho garment, and a liltlo way down in tho ccn- 
tro appeared two small crimson letters. 

“ Corpo di bacco!” exclaimed the Italian, who 
was a married man, though ho led a bachelor's 
lifo ; “ d una camicia da donna !” 

“ A camicia is it! How tho douco did it get 
hero ? You did n’t open Mr. Pcrcival's wardrobo 
by mistake ; that, perhaps, would havo accounted 
for it.” 

" No, milor! I could not do such ting, for do 
Signoro Pcrcival tako his keys along vid him ven 
ho lend your lorship his shamber." 

" How camo it here thent" 

“ Upon my vord, milor, I do not know. Per¬ 
haps do lavandaja shall havo mako somo mistake, 
and send you home somo lady's dress instead of 
your own.” 

“ Well, you must see about it. Mcantimo give 
mo something that I can wear. Curious, to send 
mo such a thing, and you not to take any notice of 
it! It’s very fine looking stuff?” 

" Oh, yos, milor, I nevare see noting finer, and 
my vife, sho have a great deal to do in dis vay at 
Napoli.” 

“ After all, tho sliapo is a very pretty one. I 
wonder who the owner is! I thought I saw somo 
initials: what arc they ?" 
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“ Ecoolo, duo lettro !—two letters, E. T.— 
and some figures, a 2 and a 4.” 

“ E. T. 24 !” mused Lord Norhain ; “ I won¬ 
der who sho is! It would bo worth while trying 
to find out. I say, Antonio,’’ ho continued, as ho 
finished tho bow of his cravat, for in spite of his 
objections to modern costume Lord Norhain piqued 
himself on tho skill of his tie, an accomplishment 
really acquired at Oxford—“ niako a point of ask¬ 
ing tho laundress what tho lady's name is, and, 
do you hear, don’t send tho camicia back till I tell 
you.” 

“ I shall recollect, milor,” returned Antonio, 
with a smile. ” Your lorship’s cab is at do 
door.” And in a few seconds Lord Norhain was 
whirling through tho streets on his way to Gros- 
vonor Squaro, tho images of pretty women and 
pretty garments contending for mastery over tho 
claims of salmis and supremes. 

in. 

-Look to tioholri this night. 

Earth-treading stars, that make the dark heaven light. 

Ilomco anil Juliet. 

Tjii: Duke of Derbyshire gave a concert that 
night at Derbyshire llouso, at which all Loudon 
was present. Ethclindo was amongst tho guests, 
chaperoned by her aunt, tho Honorable Mrs. Hush- 
worth. It was the first great party sho had been 
to since she canto to town, for sho had refused to 
go out generally, pendente lite, hut Derbyshire 
House is an exception to all rules ; no one refuses 
to go there. It is not merely on account of the 
fashion which tho duke's purtics confer, the positive 
agrimens which they oiler, nor the kind and cour¬ 
teous welcome given by the noble host to his 
guests, though these arc nowhere to be met with 
in so great a degree, but because there is a charm 
about them, tho secret of which has never yet 
been discovered, which so completely distinguishes 
them from all others. At Derbyshire House the 
light has no glare, tho music no noiso, the flowers 
breathe perfume only ; every ono smiles naturally ; 
there is no gene, no crowd ; all wear an gspcct of 
happiness ; and as far as society alone can make 
people happy, they are so there. 

In spite of the uncertainty of her position, 
Ethelindo also felt happy. Sho was young and 
beautiful, and tho buoyancy of youthful spirits 
drovo back those phantoms of tho futuro which 
are over drawing near to deform tho prospect 
with their gloomy shadows. Hut hers, though 
sho knew it not then, was an incomplete happiness, 
for sho had not yet known the pain of loving, and 
until that pain bo felt, happiness is merely an 
imago reflected in a mirror. Was sho destined to 
remain long in this state of ignoranco? A few 
minutes decided tho question. 

Aftor listening with rapture to strains of the 
most exquisite music, Mrs. Hushworth and Ethc¬ 
lindo left tho concert-room to wander through tho 
rango of beautiful saloons which extend on cither 
hand, admiring at every step some charming pic¬ 
ture, some perfect piece of sculpture, or some work 
of ait as rich as it was raro. They lmd nearly 
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completed tho tour when their progress was slight¬ 
ly obstructed by the tall figure of a young man 
who was leaning thoughtfully in a doorway. Tho 
rustling sound of their dresses, however, recalled 
his attention, and ho drew on ono side to allow 
them to pass. In doing so he turned towurds 
them, and, to Ethclindc’s surprise, sho recognized 
tho gentleman who had conic to her assistance 
that afternoon in tho park, and he beheld the lady 
of whom, in spite of himself, 1m had sinco then 
been constantly thinking. 

Mrs. Trevelyan could do no less than bow in 
recognition of the scrvico lm had performed, and 
it was at least a necessity on the part of Lord 
Norhain to speak. 

” I hope,” lie said, ” you liavo not suffered 
from the flurry—I suppose 1 must not Bay fear— 
which your unruly horses excited to-day.” 

" Oh, you aro right to think I was afraid,” re¬ 
plied Ethelindo, earnestly, for really tho situation 
seemed dangerous.” 

” I dread, then,” Lord Norham, smilingly re¬ 
turned, ” lest my ignorance or awkwardness should 
have contributed to your alarm.” 

“ On the contrary, I feel perfectly certain that, 
if you had not seized tho horses' heads tho car¬ 
riage would have been overturned. It was very 
kind to venture so much for a mere stranger.” 

” That was a common impulse, though accident 
summoned mo to do what I would most have pre¬ 
ferred. Hut, after all, in society—in tho world— 
there aro no strangers. It was decreed by fato 
that I should meet you here to-night; the same 
thing would have happened had wo both been in 
ltomo or in Cario.” 

“Aro you so much of a predestinarian?” 
laughingly asked Ethclinde. “ Docs nothing hap¬ 
pen but what is preordained !” 

” Nothing—of consequence.” 

“ Ilut what can bo more inconsequential than 
this casual encounter I” 

“ Perhaps only that of this afternoon.” 

“Nay, there you are wrong. I should bo very 
ungrateful if I ranked them equally.” 

“ Forgive mo, I ought not to have implied any 
doubt; but do not fall into tho error of over-esti¬ 
mating tho very trifling service I was so fortunato 
ns to render you.” 

“ Your creed of fatalism does not, I hopo, ex¬ 
clude gratitude from the list of voluntary efforts!” 

“ It would be presumptuous to assign it so much 
scope. Fate only prepares tho way ; it disposes 
of those accidents which are material ;—tho mind 
accomplishes the rest.” 

“ llut is not the mind, according to your theory 
predisposed ?” 

" Yes—to tho reception of a particular theino 
but tho samo causo often produces very opposite 
effects. It is liko sowing an unknown seed. 
Tho earth ftructifies every germ alike, whether tho 
plant which is to spring from it bo sweet or bitter, 
a remedy or a poison.” 

“ You havo examined theso things seriously. 
Where have you studied 1” 
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‘‘ In the East; not always in solitude, but often 
far from tho haunts of men.” 

'* You have travelled much, then!” 

“ I have seen many places and somo varieties 
of mankind—hut not enough for tho purposo 
which originally impelled mo to travel.” 

” And you have returned with your objects un¬ 
accomplished ! What caused you to relinquish 
their pursuit!” 

” I believe,” said Lord Norham, looking in¬ 
tently nt Mrs. Trevelyan, ” yes, I nin sure, it was 
fate !” 

Tho Honorablo Mrs. Rushworth must have been 
n lady endowed with great good naturo, or a very 
rare patience, to have allowed this colloquy to 
endure without offering to interpose a word ; but 
there nre limits even to feminino forbearance, and 
now sho spoke. 

” I see,” sho said, “ you arc arguing in a cir¬ 
cle ;—besides, tho duke is looking round him, a 
sign that tho music is about to recommence. 
Come, Ethelinde, let us go to tho concert-room.” 

Ijord Norham bowed to Mrs. Trevelyan’s grace¬ 
ful inclination as sho passed on ;—I am not sure, 
even, that their eyes did not meet; but ho did not 
attempt to follow—at least, not then. 

“ Who is your now acquaintance, Ethelindo!” 
inquired Mrs. Rushworth; “ ho can only have 
just returned from abroad, for I don’t think I over 
met him beforo.” 

“ I am ns ignorant as you, aunt, who my doliv- 
erer is, and you know also as much of my adven¬ 
ture.” 

“ Ho is a very distinguished looking person nt 
all events,” said Mrs. Rushworth. 

Ethelindo thought he was even something more, 
but she said nothing. 

When tho carriages woro called that night there 
was at least one attentive listener in tho hall with 
many pillars; and it was not without a thrill of 
pleasure, ns he handed Mrs. Rushworth and her 
f;iir companion to their brougham, that Lord Nor¬ 
ham heard tho footman give tho word, 

” Fifty-three, Harley street.” 

IV. 

Sajr, what strange motive, goddess I could compel 

A well-bred lord to rob a gentle belle? 

Pore. 

When Lord Norham woke on tho morning after 
tho concert, tho first word which ho uttered was 
“ Ethelinde,” and a long sigh followed tho oxcln- 
mation. 

Antonio, who was in the room, busied about 
his usual avocations, hearing his master stir, pre¬ 
sumed that he spoko to him, and therefore ad¬ 
dressed him: 

" Milor is awake!” Ho received no answer, 
but continued, “I havo got some nows about dat 
camicia. I havo discover to whom it belong—a 
very nice lady! very beautiful, very rich!" 

” Is that you, Antonio! What aro you talking 
about! I wish you would hold your tongue ?” 

*‘ Oh, very well, milor. I only tought your 
lordship vould bo glad to know about do camicia.” 


*‘ Hang tho camicia,” said Lord Norham, rather 
petulantly ; “ what can it signify to mo whoso it 
is!” 

” I know vere do lady live, milor.” 

” And I care nothing about it. If ha could tell 
mo what I do want to know,” ho muttered, ”it 
would bo something to tho purpose.” 

“ La lavandaja—do vashingvomnn—havo been 
hero late last night, milor, and sho tell mo do 
owner of do chemise livo at Nombare Fifty-tree, 
Harlay Strit.” 

‘‘What do you say?” cried Lord Norham, 
starting up in his bed with a degree of energy that 
astonished oven tho trained Italian, ‘‘ where !— 
what!” 

Antonio repeated tho intimation. 

“ Make haste,” said Lord Norham, " givo me 
my dressing-gown. Stay, you were speaking of 
the camicia; you have not sent it back, I hope.” 

“ Certamento no, milor. Your lorship say I was 
to keep him till furdcr ordarcs.” 

‘‘True—and you havo it hero!” 

“ Yas, milor.” 

“ Bring it mo directly.” 

Tho order was promptly obeyed; and to any 
one but a nativo of a southern clime, accustomed 
to vehement demonstrations, tho eagerness with 
which Lord Norham seised tho garment, and tho 
thousand kisses ho imprinted on tho unconscious 
linen, would havo been matter for nover-ending as¬ 
tonishment. An English valet would havo thought 
of his own safety, or—if ho had been awako to it 
—of a commission of lunacy. Antonio merely 
waited to sco how long tho passion would last—it 
was not quickly over. 

*‘ Ethelindo! Ethelindo !” exclaimed Lord Nor¬ 
ham ; ‘‘ yes, here is tho dear initial, E. But what 
docs tho other lettor mean! T!—T! I heard 
the namo of Rushworth—‘ The Honorablo Mrs, 
Rushworth’—that I supposo was her mother. 
Well, it may bo so still: her daughter by a first 
marriage—no doubt of it. What grace! what 
bqauty ! I nover thought that English women could 
bo so supremely lovely! I must find out all about 
her. I don't think sho is engaged—sho did not 
look as if another occupied her thoughts. Well, 
this law-suit has led to something that the lawyers 
who devised it nover dreamt of. It may tako its 
own courso for what I care, provided I can onco 
moro sco my own, my dearest Ethelinde!” 

But tho law is inoro prosaic than even lovers 
imagine, and Lord Norham was scarcely dressed 
beforo ho received a lotter from Essex street, in¬ 
forming him it was absolutely essential to his in¬ 
terests that ho should attend that morning, at eleven 
o’clock, to meet that eminent counsel, Mr. Scattor- 
dust, to discuss finally tho question of tho succes¬ 
sion to tho estate of tho lato Mr. Trevelyan. Tho 
letter was signed “ Gabriel Quirk,” and prayed his 
immediate attention. 

“ What an infernal bore!” ho exclaimed, as he 
throw down tho missivo; “ I supposo I mu;? at¬ 
tend—indeed, I may as well go thcro as anywhere 
elso'at such an early hour. Of courso sho is not 
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up yet. Antonio, desire Stevens to bo here with 
tho cal> at a quarter to eleven, and let me have 
somo breakfast.” 

We leave Lord Norlmm to discuss his meal with 
such appetite as lovo has left him, and return to 
Harley street. 

It was twelve o'clock, and Kthelindo had not 
yet left her boudoir, though she had been up some 
hours, and tho restlessness winch haunted her 
couch pursued her when she quitted it. She had 
tried to read, but could not fix her attention on the 
page, and now she sat at an open secretaire, with 
paper before her and a pen in her bund, hut her 
thoughts refused to flow, or wandered from the 
subject of her intended correspondence. Absorbed 
in a reverie, which, to judge by the sweet serenity 
of her features, appeared a happy one, she hail 
suffered some ono to tap twice at her door unre¬ 
garded, but the third knock roused her attention, 
mid shu bade tho intruder come in. 

It was Susan, and her countcnnnco bore the 
signs of recent excitement, fur her color was high, 
and her eyes sparkled. 

“ What is tho matter, Susan ?” asked Mrs. Tre¬ 
velyan, calmly. 

“ I begs your parding, mem, but I never heard 
tell of anything like it. To go for to keep a har- 
ticlo of dress like that, and then refuse for to re¬ 
store it when pcrlitoly liaskcd, is one of them things 
031 can’t bring myself to understand. lie positively 
ubjects to send it back, mem !” 

“To sond what back, Susan 1 I really don’t 
know what you mean.” 

“Why, mem, it’s all about your apparel, mem. 
I scolded tho laundress finely yesterday, and she 
promised to do her best to find it. Shu knew at 
once who tho other thing, mem, belonged to—n 
young nobleman as is living in the llalbany—ami 
in the evening shu went there and saw my lord's 
wally-de-sham, and said oshowsho supposed there 
was somo mistnko, and that tho tinning had got 
mixed. At first ho said, in his gibberish, for Mrs. 
Jones says he is one of them innd furriners, that 
ho did n’t know nothink at all about it, but Mrs. 
Jones says ho was a larfin when ho Bpokc, which 
convinced her that ho know’d where to set his nnds 
on it, and she begged ho'd bo so good as to look, 
for that tho lady was in want of the harticlo.” 

“ That was very ridiculous,” said Mrs. Trevel¬ 
yan, blushing as sho spoko. “ I wish you won!<l 
finish tho stupid story. I am sorry I over made 
any inquiry on tho subject.” 

“ Well, mom, Mrs. Jones was only n-doing of 
what sho thought her duty, for I’d said to her, 
’ Mrs. Jones,’ sayB I, ' don’t lot mo see your face 
again without that thero!’ and so sho went again 
to tho llalbany tliiB morning, and taxed my lord’s 
wally with a-lmving of it; for sho’d been round to 
every ono as sho washes for, and know’d it 
couldn’t bo nowhcrc’s else; and what do you 
think, mom, was tho linnscr as thohimperdent feller 
give her?” 

" Dear mo! how can I possibly tell ? To think 


of having one’s thoughts disturbed by such non¬ 
sense as this!” 

“ He said, mem—it 'sas true as I stand here— 
my lord, mem—had locked it up in his own buro, 
and that he was ordered to pay for it, for that 
it would n't be given back to nobody but tho 
hoancr!” 

" I never heard of anything so absurd ! And 
did shu really coinc away without it?” 

" She was forced to, mem. Hut sho would n’t 
give up the oilier thing, no how, mem. The wally 
larfcd and joked in his forrineering manner, and 
said, ns how it was of no use to you, mem, and 
tlint sho’d much better give it up, for that ho 
wanted to wear it his-sclf, as lie was a-going to tho 
hoppercr this hevening ; but Mrs. Jones could n’t 
be persuaded to, and so iho trumpery harticlo is 
come back again, mem !” 

“ I must say, I think it very singular conduct,” 
observed Mrs. Trevelyan, compelled by the strange¬ 
ness of the affair to take some notice of it. “ Hnvo 
you any idea of who this young nobleman is? not 
that it is of any use knowing ; indeed, it would bo 
better not to be acquainted with liia name, except 
to avoid him if one happened to meet him.” 

“Oh, yes, mem—Mrs. Jones knows; she did 
mention it to me, but I never pays no attention to 
gentlemen’s names; 1 can ask her again, incut, 
for she is down stairs now.” 

Susan departed on her errand without any oppo¬ 
sition from her mistress, and presently returned 
with tho required information. 

“ Gracious, mem ! Would you believe it ? It's 
as true as I live, but the gentleman, mem, is young 
Imrd Norhain, poor Mr. Trevelyan’s cousin,” 

“ Lord Norham!” said Mrs. Trevelyan, in 
astonishment. “Impossible, Susan; Lord Nor¬ 
ham is not in England !” 

“Oh, yes, mem—he is; hu came home about 
ten days ago : the wally said it was very sudding, 
for they was in Italy, Home, and Naples only, it 
might be, about n month since.” 

“ That accounts then,” said Mrs, Trevelyan, to 
herself, “ for Mr. Quillet's desire that I should 
remain in town. Lord Norham carries on a strange 
sort of warfare ; he not only seeks to deprive mo 
of my estate, but lays violent hands on my per¬ 
sonal effects. What can hu mean by it? Order 
tho carriage, Susan ; as soon as I am dressed I 
shall go to Mrs. Hushworlh’s.” 

v. 

My only love sprung from my only bate. 

liomco and Juliet. 

Lord Norham ’b groom had dismounted, and was 
crossing the pavement to knock at No. 53, Harlcy- 
strcct, when a pretty brougham (a brougham is 
pretty sometimes, despite the association) drove 
rapidly up to the door. Lord Norham recognized 
not only the inazarino blue carriage and the spirited 
cream-colored horses that drew it, but caught a 
glimpse of Ihcir fair owner; and recalling his ser¬ 
vant, leapt lightly from his saddle, and approached 
the carriage-window. 
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“ I don't know why I find myself hore without 
invitation,” he said ; '* but I am fairly caught in 
tho net. I wished to pay my respects to—to,” 
lie hesitated for a moment, and then, with an 
effort, brought out, “ Mrs. Hushworth.” 

Ethelindo saw his artifice, and smiled. 

“ My aunt,” she replied, “does not live here. 
I have just como from her house in Grosvenor- 
stroct.” 

Lord Norham appeared to take no notice of the 
explanation. 

“ Allow me,” ho said, “ to assist you from your 
carriage, and,” ho added, in a subdued, but earnest, 
touo, “ to explain the motive of my appearance.” 

Ethelindo bowed gravely, accepted his prolfercd 
hand, and they entered the house together. When 
they reached tho drawing-room she took a chair 
near one of tho windows, and motioned to Lord 
Norham to sit down also, for sho felt too much 
ugitntcd to speak. 

He did not, however, accept tho invitation, but 
stood for a few moments, irresoluto, as if uncer¬ 
tain how to commence a conversation which he 
had sought in so unusual a manner. At length 
he spoke. 

“ I am suro,” ho began—“ that is—I hope— 
you will forgivo tho stop I have taken, in present¬ 
ing myself beforo you without an introduction ; 
but the truth is, I expected to have been able to 
plead as my apology, n friendship which I formed 
in tho East with n relation of Mrs. Rushworth. 
Had I known to whom I was speaking last night, 
beforo tho party broko up, I should not have been 
placed in this nwkward predicament.” 

“ You have characterized it rightly,” returned 
Ethclinde, with somo degree of coldness; “the 
situation is, at least, peculiar.” 

“ I am nfraid,” said Lord Norham, advancing a 
step nearer—“I am afraid I have offended you, 
and Heaven knows that is the last object of my 
thoughts ; but, what shall I say—I could not resist 
tho temptation of making an inquiry after you this 
morning, particularly when I was led to believe 
that you were the sister of the man who saved my 
lifo as I was travelling last year betwcon Iloyrouth 
and Damascus.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Ethclinde; “were you 
the Englishman whoso oscort fled when attacked 
by a party of Bedouins in tho Lebanon, and whom 
my cousin Charles was so fortunate as to rescue? 
Ho wrote to us about the iwlventuro, but, with tho 
carelessness that marks everything he does, never 
told us who ho had assisted, contenting himself 
with saying, that it was a foaturo of life in the 
desert which had led to vory agreeable conse¬ 
quences.” 

“ It was no other than myself to whose aid ho 
camo so opportunely, or I might not have lived to 
tell the story; though, after all,” and this was 
said with an accent of bitterness—" lifo is, per¬ 
haps, a questionable blessing.” 

“ Surely not,” observed Ethelindo, “ if it ena¬ 
bles us to render any—the slightest serviuo to our 
fellow-creatures.” 


“ But my lifo, I fear,” said Lord Norham, “ is 
destined to bo a torment to others, even against 
my will. At this very moment, while I am speak¬ 
ing to you, I am in the act—passively, it is true— 
of inflicting a most serious injury upon a person 
whom I have never seen, and whom, moreover, 1 
have every reason to respect.” 

“ But you aro not such a fatalist ns to beliovo 
tlint you havo not tho power of preventing your¬ 
self from doing wrong!” 

“ Certainly not, in my own person, but there 
arc circumstances when one is compelled to allow 
others to act for ono.” 

“ I can conceive no combination of events so 
compulsory as to mnko one act against one's own 
conscience, either in person or by deputy—that is 
to say, if you entertain feelings such as you 
describe.” 

Lord Norham gazed intently on tho animated 
speaker, and her words fell on his* ear with the 
conviction of truth. 

“Yon are right,” ho said, “and whatever it 
costs mo, I will neither bo a wrong-doer myself nor 
suffer wrong to be dono in my name. It will, at 
any rate, console mo for the brevity of this inter¬ 
view, w hich I fear will bo my first and last; for,” 
he continued, with n melancholy accent, “ I must 
once more bo a wanderer.” 

“ You will not leave—that is—quit England, 
without allowing my aunt to make the acquaintance 
of her son’s friend, without”—she hesitated— 
“ without giving mo tho satisfaction of knowing 
who it was that rendered mo an essential ser¬ 
vice, to whom I am indebted, perhaps, for my 
life.” 

“ And have I been so utterly forgetful of all 
the laws of courtesy as to continue anonymous ? 
Heavens! yes. I gavo my card to my groom to 
deliver at tho door, and forgot that you could not 
have received it. My nnmo is Lord Norham.” 

Had a mino been suddenly sprung in the draw¬ 
ing-room, Ethelindo could not havo been more 
astonished than by this announcement. She started 
to her feet, and bccamo pnlo and red by turns, ns 
tho various thoughts which that name excited 
awoke rapidy within her. She behold at tho same 
moment tho enemy of her social position, whose 
success would involve her in comparative ruin, the 
bizarre young man who had acted so ridiculously 
about tho disputed garment, and—sho could not dis¬ 
guise it from herself—sho saw before her ono who 
evidently regarded her with no common interest. 
That sho was perfectly unknown to him, seemed 
quite ccTtain, for ho had mistaken hor for Mrs. 
Rushworth’s daughtor, but then what could have 
made him act so absurdly in other respects ? Ho 
surely did not mean to speak to her on tho subject! 
Tho bare idea mado her feel as if sho wero about 
to Bink into the earth ; she would rather havo lost 
a thousand law-suits than have run tho risk of this 
unhappy restitution. Amazement, fear, mistrust— 
so many contending emotions wero imprintod on 
her countenance that Lord Norham gazed on her 
in muto wonder. Ethelindo felt tho embarrassment 
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of their mutual position, and mado an effort to 
recover herself. 

“ I was so unprepared,” she said, “ so surprised 
to hear your lordship’s name, that—thnt—I beg 
you will excuse mo”—and she leant against her 
ehair for support. | 

“ Gracious Heaven !” ho exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter! What havo I unfortunately said to 
cause this alarm!" and ho took her hand aB she 
spoke. 

“ You will understand nil," replied Ethelinde, 
disengaging herself, “ when 1 tell you that I—am 
—tho widow of the late Mr. Trevelyan !” 

It was Lord Norhnm's turn to ho nstonished, 
but his astonishment soon gave way to rapture. 
Ethclindo had sunk into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. Ho came closer to her. 

” Mrs. Trevelyan," ho said, ” dear Mrs. Trevel¬ 
yan, how gladly would 1 have spared you tho pain 
of this moment, how willingly have foregone it to 
removo tho happiness which it has given mo. 
Hear me, Mrs. Trevelyan—Ethelinde”—sho 
started at hearing him thus nnrno her—“ dearest 
Ethelinde!” again ho took her hand, “ why should 
wo ho foes! llefore I know who you were I had 
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ceased to ho so—your generosity had conquered 
my selfishness—ho generous again, and pardon 
one who never meant to offend, who loves you, 
Ethelinde, dearer than life itself.” 

Is it not Caindens who sings— 

Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ? 

And do not all who have ever truly loved admit 
that a single moment suffices to color every future 
hour of existence? To such—and doubtless they 
form the majority of my readers—1 need not 
minutely tell how the law-suit ended to the dis¬ 
comfiture of Mcbsts. Quillet and Quirk, how Mrs. 
Trevelyan bccamo Lady Norham, and how tho 
“ Camieia rapita” was disposed of. To the best 
of my belief the last-named subject was never 
adverted to, though Ixml Norhaui smiled very 
mysteriously the first time ho saw tho preparations 
making for his bride’s trousseau. 

As for Susan, site never ceased wondering at 
“ tho way things is brought about.” 

“To think,” she used to say, lifting up iter 
hands and eyes, “ to think of my lord and my lady 
being interdooced to each other by means of a 
scrimmigcr as tho forrin wally calls it!” 
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Mrs. Trevelyan did nol come into tne property witooat opposition ; toe 
will was disputed by the nearest male relative, and a law-suit was the 
cousequeace This was the cause of her being in a temporary residence 
in Loudon at tbe ume when the preceding conversation occurred, for 
had she consulted her own inclination her footsteps would never have 
wandered iu the month of June from her beautiful groyes and gardens at 
Turcombe, inspite of tbe attractions of the London season. In London, 
however, she was; and much of her time was taken up in interviews 
with lawyers and men of business, so that except a late drive iu the park, 
or au occasional parly to dinner, or at the opera, Mrs. Trevelyan saw 
little of the gay lite iu which she was so well qualified, both by nature . 
and accomplishments, to shine. Of the claimant to her late husband's : 
estate. Bhe kuew nothing more than that he was a young man of rank, 
who, like many olhis class, was in waut ofmoney to meet expenses and ■ 
relieve incumbrances, and she believed he was abroad, though probably j 
hastening homeward as the period drew near for bringing the law-suit, 
iu which he had embarked by the advice of friends, to a close. Tnough ; 
naturally unwilliug to forego all the advantages of her position, which ! 
she had gained by ner own exemplary conduct, and conscious at the j 
same tune that her retention of Mr. Trevelyan’s bequest was no ruinons I 
deprivation of the rights of the next heir, Ethehnde would willingly have ! 
agreed to au amicable compromise, by the advance of any reasonable ! 
sum ot money to meet the alleged necessities of the young nobleman , 
her antagonist. But the atlair was so entirely in the hands of the law¬ 
yers that no opportunity offered of proposing terms to the principal, 
and, moreover, Mis. Trevelyan was so uucertaiu of his “ whereabouis” 
ihut she could fiud uo direct means ot communicating with him. 

Matters were, therelore, left to take their course- 
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“ 11 i* a very extraordinary thiug, Susan, that the laundress never will 
•end home my things right. Every week there is sure to be some mis¬ 
take." 

“ I’m sure I’m very sorry, mem ! I always desires her to be so par- 
ticular.’.’ r 

“ She seems to pay no attention then to what yon say to her. Last 
week she lost one of my best cambric handkerchiefs; the week before 
she could not account for that pretty fichu, and uo w there’s anotherarticle 

Z&lB&lQg ” 


Half-past seven was striking by the clock of St. James’s Church, as 
Lord Norhatn dismounted at the footpf the steps leading into the A'bany 
iu Piccadilly. Afer glauciug admiringly at tne beauiitul thorough-bred 
bay which he had ridden, and examining, with some care, one of the 
animal’s shoulders, which seemed less glossy than the rest of his coat, 
Lord Norham patted the “ poor follow” on the neck, and with a word 
of instruction, consigned him to his groom, and went in to dress for 
dinner. 

“This,” he said, as he walked towards letter D., where he was housed 
in a friend’s chambers; “this is one of the great discomforts of civilised 
lile! To be compelled to put oil a formal dress for the hours which offer 
tbe greatest enjoyment; to case one’s self up in a starched cravat and 
stiff coat when inclination would lead one to throw both aside. These 
are amongst the penalties one must pay for living in the society of great 
cities. On the unspeakable comfort of wearing tbe loose, easy robes of 
the East, or the neghgt of the shores of the Mediterranean! Oh, the deli¬ 
cious nights on the rout-tops of Damascus, on the deck of my own Gulnare, 
or in the patios of Grenada! What a contrast to the fettered existence to 
which I have been compelled to return ! But, unluckily, one can obtain 
nothing iu this world withuut money, and money I certainly want. I 
wish i could have liugered through another winter in Malta, m Greece, 
iu Sicily, iu dearest Naples—anywhere rather than have returned home, 
though it is the season! But those friends, those friends—who will take 
greater care of your interests than you do yourself, and who make you 
Juliow the customs of the world, accusing youof apathy, disregard of self- 
respect, and want ot cousideration for others, it you fail to adopt their 
views or act up to their wishes! But for them I should never have en¬ 
tered into this troublesome law-suit. What did it signify to me to whom 
my old cousiu, Trevelyan, left his money! He had a right to do os he liked 
with it, for he mane the greater part of it in India by the sweat of his 
brow. And forsooth, because he succeeded to a landless house—all his 
patrimony—and made it by his wealth, the centre of a large estate, the 
lawyers must interpose and say that the nearest of kin has a claim. Not 
that I should have had the slightest objection to his property if he had 
left it to me in his will; on the contrary, lor it would have f revented me 
from doing what, most likely, I shall be obliged one day to do, marry an 
heiress for the sake of her money; but I hate the bore of a law-suit, rip¬ 
ping up all cue's private concerns, and laying them open to the stariug 
public, beside a world of misconstruction as to conduct and motives. I 
know nothing of Mrs. Trevelyan, but from what I have heard, she always 
conducted herself very well, and to say the least of it, she deserved some 
compensation for the sacrifice she made in marrying a man so old and 
yellow as my cousin. They say, too, she is pretty; it’s the money 
makes people say that. I’ll be bound. I’d lay a heavy wager she is not 
hall so lovely as that fascinating creature who was so frightened to-day in 
the Park. I wonder who she can be! The carriage had only a cy- 
pheron ihe panels, and the servants were in the plaiuest possible livery, 
but she is certainly somebody! So much beauty and dignity of manner 
cannot belong to a parvenue. It was lucky I rode up as I did, or that 
stupid coachman would decidedly have upset the carriage into the Ser¬ 
pentine. 1 am afraid Conrad hurt his shoulder, as he rushed past the 
tree into the water, but we got off with a few plunges and splashes She 
looked pale certainly, but when she smiled her thanks her colour came 
back, aud even my own beloved Damascus roses are not brighter than 
the glow on her cheek.” 

Lord Norham had by this time reached his apartments, where his at 
teutive valet-de-chambre, an Italian, who had travelled with him for three 
years, was in readiness for his toilet. The young nobleman, in a some¬ 
what abstracted tuood, proceeded with his task, but his abstraction was 
not so great as to prevent him from making a sudden exclamation when 
he had got about half-way through the operation. 

“Why what the devil's this, Antonio 1” he cried out, abruptly: “I’m 
not going to a masquerade!’’ 

“ Milor!" ejaculated the astonished valet. 


1 In spite of tbe uncertainty of her position, Ethelinde also felt! happy. 
She was young and beautiful, and the buoyancy of youthful spirits drove 
back those phantoms of the future which are ever drawing near to deform 
the prospect with their gloomy shadows. Bnt hers, though she knew it 
not then, was aD incomplete happiness, for she had not yet known the 
pain of loving, and until that pain be felt, happiness is merely an image 
relected in a mirror. Was sbe destined to remain long in this state o 
ignorance ? A few minutes decided the question. 

After listening with rapture to strains of the most exquisite music, 
Mrs. Bushworth and Ethelinde left the concert-room to wander tbrongb 
the range of beautiful saloons which extended on either hand, admiringat 
every step some charming picture, some perfect piece of sculpture, or 
some work of art as rich as it was rare- They had nearly completed the 
tourwhen their progress was slightly obstructed by the tall figure of a 
young man who was leaning thoughtfully in a doorway. The rustling 
sound of their dresses, however, recalled his attention, and he drew on 
one side to allow them to pass. In doing so, he tamed towards them, 
and, to Ethelinde’s surprise, she recognised the gentleman who had come 
to her assistance that afternoon in the park, and he beheld the lady 
of whom, in spite of himself, he had since then been constantly think¬ 
ing- , 1 . 

Mrs. Trevelyan could do no less than bow in recognition of the service 
he had performed, and it was at least a necessity on the part of Lord 
Norham to speak. 

“ I hope,” he said, “ you have nol suffered from the flurry—I suppose I 
must not say fear—which your unruly horses excited to-day.” 

“ Ob, you are right to thick I was afraid,” replied Ethelinde, earnestly, 

for really tbe situation seemed dangerous. 

“I dread, then,” Lord Norham, smilingly returned, “lest my ignorance 
or awkwardness sbould have contributed to your alarm.” 

“ On the contrary, I feel perfectly certain that, if you had not seized 
the horses’ heads the carriage would have been overturned. It was very 
kind to venture so much fora mere stranger.” 

“ That was a common impulse, thougb accident summoned me to do 
what I would most have preferred. But, after all, in society.—in the world 
—there are no strangers. It was decreed by fate that 1 should meet yon 
here to-night; tbe same thing would have happened had we both been 
in Borne or in Cairo ” 

“Are you so mach of a predestinarian ?” laughingly asked Ethelinde. 

“ Does nothing happen bnt what is pre-ordaraed V’ 

“Nothing—of consequence.” 

“ But what can be more inconsequential than this easual encounter 1” 

“ Perhaps only that of this afternoon.” 

“ Nay, there yon are wrong. I should be very grateful if I ranked 
them equally.” 

The Honourable Mrs. Bushworth must have been a lady endowed with 
great good nature, or a very rare patience, to have allowed this colloqny 
to endure without offering to interpose a word ; but there are limits even 
to feminine forbearance, and now she spoke. 

“ I see,” she said, “you are arguing in a circle ;—besides, the Duke is 
looking round him, a sign that the music is about to recommence. Come, 
Ethelinde, let us go to the concert room.” 

Lord Norham bowed to Mrs. Trevelyan’s graceful inclination as she 
passed on;—I am not sure, even, that their eyes did not meet; but he 
did not attempt to follow,—at least, not then. 

“ Who is your new acquaintance, Ethelinde T” inquired Mrs. Bush¬ 
worth : “ he can only havejust returned from abroad, lor I don’t think I 
ever met him before.” 

“ I am as ignorant as you, aunt, who my deliver--r is, and yott know 
also as much of my adventurs.” 

“ He is a very distinguished looking person at all event” said Mrs. 
Bushworth. 

Ethelinde thonghthe was even something more, but she said nothing. 

When the carriages were called that night there was at least one atten¬ 
tive listener in the halL with maiy pillars; and it was not without a 
thrill of pleasure, as he handed Mrs. Bushworth and her fair companion 
to tbeir brougham, that Lord Norham heard the lootman give the word, 

“Fifty-three, Harley street. 


“Yes, you may well stare 


ire; see here 1 Why it’s something you ms 
.’ant. What a ridiculous shape! I: looks as if 


was made for a woman !” And Lord Norham, as he spoke, displayed a 
very delicately-wrougnt article of raiment of the finest linen with a frill 
running round ihe top of the most transparent cambric edged with the 
richest Valenciennes lace. It was moreover, “curiously cut,” so as to 
give a very gracetul contour to the upper part of the garment, and a little 
way down in the centre appeared two small crimson letters. 


’ O 

‘Indeed, mem ! Why I counted the linen over when it came home, 
ri°ht’ ,<1Une a ° rBed witb tbe ,ba bill. I’m sure the number was all 


“Corpo di bacco!” exclaimed the Italian, who was a married man, 
though he led a bachelor's life; * e una camicta da donna!" 


. r — p-—vuo me, men, anu sunuues- wen, t never! Assure 
there ?” 5 ' t,a o eatlemaI1 ’ s —what's-his-uame. How could it have got 

sen irn, 00 ^ tJle woman ' < ' Carelessness, of course. Look at it Susan, and 
it is ,, eres an y name or mark upon it that you may discover whose 


alimn^T me ', mein > I should not like to touch it. [ knows nothing 
»/y eoieDl s wearing apparel.** 

sense f? y thi “S 8 from other P eo P le i , I hope. Stuff and non- 

“ nii ° a * 1 le 1 you ’ * dare sa y belongs to theperson’s husband.” 
coulrtn>?°(r m j m ’ that can,t ’ Tb °y’ re v «7 Poor people, mem. He 
ness nf fV-r - t0 wear thln S half 80 S ood a8 tb u. Look at the fine- 
„ .“ J“C Ironing, mem, and then the frdl is real bristles lace!” 

“ Oh ed ’— U ' 8 mar ked, I suppose.” 

cm„_i’, ye8 ’ "J 6 ™’ bere In the corner. Gracious goodness, if it ain’t a 
that 101081 koantifully worked, and the letter N under it. To think of 


for ?’» coronet indeed 1 and the letter N! Do you know who she washes 


" W l| Car °? e ’ n ° J me . m >—i never asked such a question.” 
surA ', m . e ** a point of asking now. Take the thing away and be 

and u lr ° ^ f8 ‘ •i° Q05 —'I that’s her name—to take it back directly 

The 0100 tny proper garment. It’s perfectly ridiculous.” 

Mrs Treu°i V6 cc ” ot l u y took place one morning iu the dressing room of 
second fi yat l’/!, va fy pretty young widow who occupied the first aud 
“-she had rs Harley-street. In early life—when barely eighteen 
her for a m ariage de conpenance, or rather it had been made for 

Pended no y olCo i Q the matter, an uncle, upon whom she de- 

oer in anli* 8 hesole arbiter of her fate. The gentleman who espoused 
ase’ lonl-e | B r° 018 ? lxt Y Y ears and disparities not less remarkable than 
Undo Maltr»Ji rWard j to a , 0Q ° ‘'i® of happiness with the beautiful Etiie- 
ral sweet n »r er r u“ d 8Ucb was lbe charm of her disposition and the natu 
ceived bnt <vL° ° er te inper, that he might not perhaps have been de 
to , aud’wlilrh ° Qe . 0 - fbose accidents which flesh is unfortunately heir 
the fact is , er rou ndour path as it draws nearer to the goal: 

than a year ed °° e day 01 la8u enza, altera brief union ot little more 


“A camicia is it! How the deace did it get here? You didn’t open 
Mr. Fercival’s wardrobe by mistake; that, perhaps, would have accounted 
for it.” 

“ No, milor! I could not do such ting, for de Signore Percival take his 
keys along vid him ven he lend your lorship his chamber.” 

“ How came it Here theu 7” 

“ Upon my vord, milor, I do not know. Perhaps de lavandaja shall 
have make some mistake, and send you home some lady’s dress instead 
of your own.” 

“ Well, you must see about it. Meanwhile give me something that I 
can wbar. Curious, to send me such a thing, and you not to take any 
notice ofit! It’t very flue looking stuff?” 

“ Oh, yes, milor, I never see noting finer, and my vife, she have % great 
deal to do iu dis vay at Napoli.” 

“ After all, the shape is a very pretty one. I wonder who the owner 
isi I thought I saw some initials ; what are they 7” 

“ Eccole, due lettere!—two letters, E. T.—and some figures, a 2 and a 

“ E. T.24!” mused Lord Norham; “I wonder who she is! Jtwould be 
worth while trying to find out. I say, Antonio,” he continued, as he 
finished the bow of his cravat, for in spite of his objections to modern 
costume Lord Norham piqued himself on tbe skill ol his tie, an accom¬ 
plishment really acquired at Oxford—* 1 make a point of asking the laun¬ 
dress what the lady’s name is, aud, do you hear, don’t send the camicia 
back till I tell you.” , 

“ I shall recollect, milor," returned Antonio with a smile. “ Your lor- 
ship’s cab is at de door.’’ Aud in a few minutes Lord Norham was 
whirling through the streets on his way to Grosvenor Square, the images 
of pretty women and pretty garments contending for mastery over tbe 
claims of salmis and supreme*. 


dispoaeifofhU* att J c ed to Ethelinde, the manner in which he 

htx, and the succeasin^ mad ° 8u ® 01 ®ntly clear. He left her sole execu- 
and the „u m of . ’?£ consisted of a fine landed estate in Devonshire, 

m ot twenty thousand pounds m the Three Per Cents. But 


The Dukeof Derbyshire gave acoucert thatnightat Derbyshire House, 
at which all London was present. Ethelinde was among the guests, clia 
peroned by her aunt the Honourable Mrs. Bushworth. It was the first 
great party she had been to since she came to town, for she had refused 
to go out generally, pendente tile, but Derbyshire House is an exception 10 
all rules ; no one refuses to go there. It is not merely on account of the 
fashion which the duke's parties confer, the positive agremens which they 
offer, nor the kind and courteous welcome gnen by the noble host to lii« 
guests, though these are nowhere to be met with in so great a degree, 
but because there is a charm about them, the secret of which bus tie; er 
yet been discoveren, which so completely distinguishes them from all 1 lie 
flowers breathe perfume only ; every one smiles naturally; there is 110 : 
gene, uo crowd ; all wear au aspect of happiness ; aud as far as society 
alone can make people happy, they are so there. " | 


When Lord Norham woke on the morning after the conce rt, the first 
word which he uttered was “ Ethelinde,” and a long sigh followed the 
exclamation. 

Antonio, who was in the room, busied about his usual avocations, hear¬ 
ing his master stir, presumed that he Bpoke to him, and therefore address¬ 
ed him: 

“ Milor is awake 7” He received no answer, but continued, “ I have 
got some news about dat camicia. I have discover to whom it belong— 
a very nice lady ! very beautiful, very rich !" 

“Is that you, Antonio 7 What are you talking about? I wish you 
would hold your tongue.” 

“ Oh, very well, milor. I only tought your lordship vould be glad to 
know a boat de camicia." 

Hang the camicia,” said Lord Norham, rather petulantly : “ what 
can it signify to me whose it is 7” 

“ I know vere de lady live, milor.” 

“ And I care nothing about it. If he could tell me what I do want to 
know,’’ he muttered, “ it would be something to the purpose.” 

“ La lavandaja—de vashiugvoman—have been here late last night, 
milor, and she tell me de owner of de chemise live at Nombare Fifty-tree, 
Harlay Strit.” 

“ What do you say T” cried Lord Norham, Btarting up in bed with, 
a degree of energy mat astonished even the trained Italian, “ Where !— 
what!” 

Antonio repeated the intimation. 

“ Make haste,” said Lord Norham. “ give me my dreeting-gown. 
Stay, vou were speaking of the camicia ; you have not sent it back I 
hope.” 

“ Certamente no, milor. Yonr lordship say I keep him till furder 
ordares.” 

“ True—and you have it here 7” 

" Yes. milor.” 

“ Bring it to me directly.” 

The order was promptly obeyed ; and to any one but a native of a 
southern clime, accustomed to vehement demonstrations, the eagerness 
with which Lord Norham seized the garment, and the thousand kisses 
he imprinted on the unconscious linen, would have been matter for never- 
ending astonishment. An English valet would have thought of his own 
safety, or—if he had been awake to it—of a commission ol lunacy. 
Antonio merely waited to see how long the passion would last—it was 
not quickly over. 

“ Ethelinde ! Ethelinde!” exclaimed Lord Norhatn; “ yes, here is the 
dear initial, E. But what does the other letter mean 7 T ! — T ! I 
heard the name of Bushworth—* The Honourable Mrs. Bushworth— 
that I suppose was her mother. Well, it may be so still: her daughter 
by a first marriage—no doubt of it. What grace! what beauty! I 
never thought that English woman could be so supremely lovely ! I 
must fiud out all about her. I don’t think she is engaged—sbe did not 
look as if another occupied her thoughts. Well, lhatlaw suit has led to 
something that the lawyers who devised it never dreamt of. It may 
take its own course for what I csre, provided I can once more see my 
own, my dearest Ethelinde !” 

But the law is more prosaic than even lovers imagine, and Lord Nor 
ham was scarcely dressed before he received a letter from Essex street, 
informing him it was absolutely essential to his interest that he should 
attend that morning at eleven o’clock, to meet that eminent counsel, Mr 
Scatterdust. to discnss finally the question of the succession to the estate 
of the late Mr. Trevelyan. The letter was signed “ Gabriel Quirk,” and 
prayed his immediate attention. 

“ What an infernal bore!” he exclaimed, as he threw down the mis¬ 
sive ; “ I suppose I must attend—indeed, I may as well go there as any¬ 
where else at such an early hour. Of course she is not up yet. Antonio, 
desire Stevens to be here with the cab at a quarter to eleven, and let me 
have some breakfast.” 

We leave Lord Norham to discuss his meal with such appetite as love 
has left him, and returned to Harley Street. 

It was twelve o’olock, and Ethelinde had not yet left her boudoir, 
though sbe had been upaorne hours, and the restlessness which haunted 
her couch pursued her when she quitted it. She had tried to read, but 
could not fix her attention on the page, and now she sat at an open secre¬ 
taire, with paper before her and a pen in her hand, but her thoughts 
refused to flow, or.wandered from the subject ofher intended correspond¬ 
ence. Absorbed in a reverie, which, to judge by the sweet serenity of 
her features, appeared a nappy one, she had suffered some one to tap 
twice at her door unregarded, but the third knock roused her attention, 
and she bade the intruder come iu. 

It was Susan, and faer countenance bore the signs of recent excitement, 
for her colour was high, and her eyes sparkled. 

*' W hat is the matter, Susan 7” asked Mrs. Trevelyan, calmly. 

“ I begs your parding, mem, but I never beard teli ol any thiug like 
it. To go for to keep a harttcle of dres3 like that, and then refuse tor to 
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restore it when perlitely hasked, is one of them things as I can’t briDg 
myself to understand. He positively objects to send it back, mem 1” 

“ To send-totet back, Sasan ! I really don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Why, mem, it’a all about yonr apparel, mem. I scolded the laundress 
finely yesterday, and she promised to do her best to find it. She knew at 
once who the other thing, mem, belonged to—a young nobleman as is 
living in the Halbany—and in the evening Bhe went there and saw my 
lord’s wally-de-sham, and said as how she supposed there was some mis¬ 
take, and that the linning bad got mixed. Alfirst he said, in his gibber¬ 
ish,far Mrs. Jones says he is one of them mad forriners, that he didn t 
know nothink at all about it, but Mrs Jones says he wasja larfing when he 
spoke which convinced her that he know’d where to set his ands on it, 
and she begged he’d be so good as to look, for that the lady was m 
wan tof the bar tide." 

“That was very ridiculous.’’ said Mrs. Trevelyan, blushing as she 
spoke. “ I wish you would finish the stupid story. I am sorry I ever 
made any inquiry on the subject," 

“Well, mem, Mrs. Jones was only a doing of what she thought her 
duty, for I’d said to her, ‘ Mrs. Jones,’ s ay s I, ‘don’t let me see your lace 
again without that there!’ and so she went again to the Halbany this 
morning, and taxed my lord’s walley with shaving of it; for she’d been 
round to every one as sbe washes for, and know'd it couldn't be nowheres 
else; and what do you thiuk, mem, was the harnser as the himperdent 
feller give her ?’’ 

“Dear me! how can I possibly tell 7 To think of having one’s thoughts 
disturbed by such nonsense as this !” 

“ He said, mem—it’a as true as I stand here—that his master—my 
lord, mem—had locked it tip in his own buro, and that he was ordered 
to pay for it, for that it wouldn’t be given back to nobody but the 
hoaner!” 

“ X never heard of anything so absurd ! And did she really come away 
without it?” 

“ She wasiorced to, mem. But she wouldn’t give up the other things 
so how, mem. The wall larfed and joked iu hia fornueering manner, 
and said as how it was of no use to you, marm, and that she d much 
better give it up, for he wanted to wear it hissilf, as he was agoing to the 
hopperer this hevening ; but Mrs. Jones couldn’t be persuaded to, and 
so the trumpery barticle is come back again, mem !” 

“ J must say, I think it very singular conduct,” observed Mrs.. T re-el- 
yan, compelled by the strangeness of the affair to take some notice of it. 

Have you any idea of who this young noblemauis? not that it is of any 
use knowing; 1 . deed, it would be better not to be acquainted with his 
name, except to avoid him if one happened to meet him.” 

“ Ob, yes, mem—Mrs. Jones knows ! she did mention it to me, but I 
never pays no attention to gentleman’s names; I can ask her again, mem, 
for she is down stairs now." 

Susan departed on her errand without any opposition from her mis¬ 
tress, and presently returned with the required in ormation. 

“ Gracious, mem! Would you believe it? It’s as true as I live, but 
the gentleman, mem, is young Lord Norham, poor Mr. Trevelyan’s 
cousin.” 

“Lord Norliam!’’said Mis Trevelyan in astonishment. “Impossible, 
Susan; LordNorkam is not in England!” 

“ Ob, yes, mem—he is; he came home about ten days ago ; the watly 
■aid.it was very sudding, for they were in Italy, Borne, and Naples only, 
it might be, about a mouth since.” 

“ Tiiat accounts theD,” said Mrs. Trevelyan to herself, “ for Mr. Quil¬ 
let’s desire that 1 should remain in town. Lord Norham carries on a 
strange sort of warfare; he not only seeks to deprive mo of my estate 
but lays violent bands on my personal effects. Wnatcan he mean by it. 
Order the carriage, Susan; as soon as I am dressed I shall goto Mrs. 
Rushwurth’s.” 


had acted so ridiculously about the disputed garment, and—-she could 
not disguise it from herself—she saw before her oue who evidently re¬ 
garded her with no common interest. That she was perfectly unknown 
to him seemed quite certain, ior be had mistaken her for Mrs.Rushworth’s 
daughter, but then what could have made him act so absurdly in other 
respects ? He surely did not mean to speak to her on the subject! The 
bare idea made her feel as if she were about to sink into the earth ; she 
would rather have lost a thousand law suits than have run the risk of 
this unhappy restitution. Amazement, fear, mistrust—so many contend¬ 
ing emotions were imprinted on her countenance that Lord Norham gazed 
on her in mute wonder. Ethelinde felt the embarrassment of Lheir mu¬ 
tual position, and made an effort to recover herself. 

“ I was so unprepared,” she said, “ so surprised to hear your lordship’s 
name, that—that—X beg you will excuse me"—and she leant against her 
chair for support. 

“ Gracious heaven!” he exclaimed, “ what is the matter? What have 
I unfortunately said to cause this alarm ?” and he took her hand as she 
spoke. 

“ You will understand all,” replied Ethelinde disengaging herself. 
“ when X tell you that 1—am—the widow of the late Mr. Trevelyan !’ 

It was Lord Norham’s turn to be astonished, but his astonishment soon 
gave way to rapture. Ethelinde bad 9unk into a chair and covered her 
face with her hands. He came closer to her. 

“ Mrs. Trevelyan,” he said, “ dear Mrs. Trevelyan, how gladly would 
I have spared you the pain of this moment, how willingly huve foregone 
it to remove the happiness which it has given me. Hear me, Mrs. Tre¬ 
velyan, Ethelinde”—shestarted at hearing him thus name her—“ dearest 
Ethelinde;” again he took her hand, “ why should we bo foes!” Before 
I knew who you were we had ceased to be so, your generosity had con. 
quered my selfishness, be generous again, and pardon one who never 
meant to otfend, who loves you, Ethelinde, dearer than life itself.” 

Is it not Catnoens who slugs, 

Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ?” 

And do not all who have ever truly loved admit that a single moment 
suffices to colour every future hour of existence 7 To such, and doubt, 
lessthey form the majority of my readers. I need not minutely tell how 
the law suit ended to the discomfi'ure of Messrs Quillet and Quirk, how 
Mrs. Trevelyan became Lady Norham, and how the “ Camicia rapita” 
was disposed of. To the best of my belief the last named subject was 
never auveited to, though Lord Norham smiled very mysteriously the 
first time he saw the preparations making for his bride’s trousseau . 

As for Sosau she never cessed wondering at “ the way things is brought 
about.”— Neic Monthly Mag. 


V. 

Lord Norhatr.’s groom had dismounted, and was crossing the pave¬ 
ment to knock at No. 5J Harley street, when a pretty brougham drove 
. rapidly up to the door. Lord Norham recognised not on'y the mazarine 
blue carriage and the spirited cream coloured horses that drew it, but 
caught a glimpse of their fair owner; and recalling his servant, leapt 
light,y from his saddle, and approached the carriage window. 

“I don’t know why I find myself here without invitation,” he said; 
“but I am fairly caught m the act. I wished to pay my respects to, to,” 
he hesitated for a moment, and thea with an effort, brought out, “ Mrs. 
Bushwouh.” 

Ethelinde saw bis artifice, and smiled. 

“ My aunt,” Bhe replied, “ does not live hero. I have just come from 
her house in Grusvenor street.” 

Lord Norham appeared to take no notice of the explanation. 

“ Allow me,’’ he said, “ to assist you from yonr carriage, and,” he 
added, in a subdued, but earnest tone, “ to explain the motive ol my ap¬ 
pearance. 

Ethelinde bowed gravely, accepted his proffered band, and they en 
tered the house togeiber. When they reached the drawing room, she 
took a chair near ono of the windows, and motioned to Lord Norham to 
sit down also, lor she felt too much agitated to speak. 

He did not, however, accept the invitation, bat stood for a few mo¬ 
ments irresolute, as if uncertain how to commence a conversation which 
Jhe had Bought in so unusual a manner. At length he spoke. . 

•* I am sure,” be began,—“ that is —I hope—you will forgive the step 
I have taken in presenting myself before yon without an introduction ; 
for the truth is, l expected to have beeu able to plead as my apology, 
a friendship which 1 formed in the East with a relation of Mrs. Rush- 
* worth. Had I known to whom X was speaking last night, before the 
party broke up, I should not have been placed in this awkward predic¬ 
ament.'' 

“ You have characterised it rightly,” re’nrned Ethelinde, with some 
degree of coldness ; “ the situation is at least peculiar.” 

“ I am afraid.” said Lord Norham, advancing a step nearer,—“ I am 
afraid I have offended you, and Heaven kuows that is the Inst object of 
my thoughts ; but what shall I say,—I could not resist the temptation of 
making an inquiry alter you this morning, particularly when l was led 
lo believe that yon were the sister of the man who saved my life as I was 
travelling last year between Beyrouth and Damascus.” 

“ Indeed !•’ exclaimed Ethelinde; “ were you the Englishman whose 
escort fied when attacked by a parly of BedouiiiB iu the Lebanon, aud 
whom my cousin Charles was so fortunate as to rescue ! He wrote to us 
about the adventure, but with the carelessness that marks everything he 
does, never told us who he had assisted, coutentiag himself with saying, 
that it was a feature oi life in the desert which had led to very agreeable 
consequences.” 

“ It was no other than myself to whose aid he cime so opportunely, 
or I might not huve lived to tell the story ; though after all,” aud this 
was said with an accent of bitterness—“ life is, perhaps, a questionable 
blessing.” 

“Surely not," observed Ethelinde, “ ifit enables us to render any—the 
slightest ,'avour to our fellow-creatures.” 

“• But my life, I iear,” said Lord Norham,” is destined to be a torment 
to others, even against my will. At this very moment, while I am speak¬ 
ing to you. I'am in the act —passively, it is true—of iufiieting a most se¬ 
rious injury upon a person whom 1 have never seen, and whom, moreover, 

1 have every reason to respect.” 

“But you are not such a fatalist os to believe that you have not the j 
power of preventing yourself from doing wrong?” 

“ Certainly not, iu my own p- rson, but there are circumstances when 
one is compelled to allow others to act for oae.” 

“ 1 c an conceive no combination of events so compulsory as to make 
one act against one’s own conscience, either in person or by deputy—that 
is to say.^if you entertain feelings such as you describe.” 

Lord Norham gazed intently on the animated speaker, aud her words 
fell on his ear with the conviction of truth. 

“ You are right,” lie said, “ and whatever it costs me, X will neither 
be a wrong doer myself nor suffer wroug to be done iu rny name. It will 
at any rate, cousole me tor the brevity ol this interview, which I fear will 
be my first and last; fur,’ he continued with a meluucholy accent, “ l 
must once more be a wanderer.” 

“Yuu wilt not leave—that is—quit England, without allowing my 
aont to make the acquaintance of her son’s fiieud, without’ —she hen 
tated—*• -without giving me the satisfaction of knowing who it was that 
rendered me an essential service, to whom I atu indebted, perhaps, for 
my life.” 

“ And have I been so utterly forgetful of all the laws of courtesy as to 
continue anonymous? Heavens? yes' I gave my card to my groom to 
deliver at the door, and forgot that you could not have received it. My 
name is Lord Norham.” 

Had a mine been suddenly sprung in the drawing room. Ethelinde 
could not have been more astonished than by this announcement. She 
started to her feet, and became pale and red by turns, jb the various 
thoughts which that name excited awuko rapidly within her. She be¬ 
held at the same moment the enemy ol her social position, whose suc¬ 
cess would involve her in comparative ruin, the bizarre young man who 
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LATHOM HOUSE AND THE STANLEY FAMILY. 

FEMALE HEROISM. 

Lathom House, seated on a flat, boggy tract of land, and encompassed 
by a wall of two yards in thickness, was, in days of yore, as strong a do¬ 
mestic fortress as any armed host might invest, or general view m silent 
despair. On the wall above mentioned were raised nine towers, each of 
them planted with six pieces or ordnance, so mounted as to enfilade the 
country, and command every approach. A moat, twenty-four feet in 
breadth.aud six in depth, surrounded this strong wall, between which 
and the grass was a row of palisades. From the centre ol the house rose 


goodness endeared his greatness. His great birth pat him above all pri¬ 
vate respect, but his great soul never above public service. Indeed, he 
repaired, by ways thrifty yet noble, what his family had impaired by ne¬ 
glect.” 

It happened, unluckily for the Stanleys, that they claimed kindred with 
the blood-royal. This was through the Nevilles the Kingmaker’s family, 
the Lady Eleanor Neville, or Ahanore, having married the first Earl of 
Derby. "Now Lady Eleanor was aunt to the princess Anne, the consort of 
Richard III. Wo seemed to betide all of that race. Still tneir hearts 
were loyal, their fidelity incorrupt; but their fate was adverse. Ferdin- 
aniio. fifth earl of Derby, became the victim, though not the dnpe, of cer¬ 
tain political intrigues, the agent of which was one Hesket, a Jesuit, who 
tempted him, but in vain, to assume the title of king. The youth was 
wise, and rejected that counsel. He was, however, threated by Hesket 
with sudden death if he disclosed the plot,—nay, even if he hesitated *o 
give his compliance to it. The high spirit of the Stanleys rebelled at this 
menace. Ferdinaudo gave information, and Hesket was apprehended; 
but theyosng earl’s doom was sealed from that moment. 

He did not expire suddenly; no his anguish was prolonged. Cruel 
pains tormented his numbered days, dark vomitings tortured the ill-fated 
peer. I abstain from sundry particularities given by Camden, us being 
more fit a postmortem narrative than fora work like this. But 1 must 
need recount, though with horror, that even alter his dead body was rol¬ 
led in searcloth, anu rapped in lead, “ there ran such corrupt and stink¬ 
ing humour that no mau could for along time come uear the place of his 
burial." These are old Camden s graphic words. Alas, poor Ferdinaudo! 
could not even pioos affection shed its dews upon thy hearse ? And it 
was, after all, domestic treason that destroyed him; for his gentleman of 
the horse fled on his illness, and taking the earl’s best horse—not content 
with the small feat of murdering him—was heard of no more. 


As attempt was indeed made to prove that the earl died from the 
power of witchcraft; and a poor old woman, suspected of being a witch, 


and told to say the Lord’s Prayer backwards, said it well; but being con¬ 
jured in the [name of Jesus that, if she had bewitched his honour, she 
should be able to say the same, she could never get over that clause, “ For- 


the Eagle Tower, surmounting the whole edifice, and connected, in tne give us our trespasses,”—not even though it was repeated to her. An-, 
remembrance of the first owners of the heritage, with a tale of no com- other poor old crone was found mumbling something in a corner of his j 
mou interest On each side of the gate-hoUBe,_at the entrance of the first honour’s chamber, but what, God knoweth. 

court, frowned a strong rower, and in these, in time ol siege, were sta- j passover Ferdinando’s immediate descendants,;to hail the hero of the 
tioned the best marksmen to barrass tho assailant 1 .. Thus stood Lathom civil wars, the husband of the great defender of Lathom. 

House in the days of its first owners, the De Fiu-Henrys, or De Lathoms. James, seventh earl of Derby succeeded his father in 1642. How dis- 

when an incident is said to have occurred, which, whetnerrealorimagina- crimiuative is the character of this nobleman, as given by Clarendon! 
ry, seems to be worth describing. “ He was a man of great honour and clear courage; and all his detects 

Robert de Fitz-Henry, in the time of the Plantageuets, first adopted tlie and misfortunes proceeded irom his having lived so little time among his 
surname of Lathom, from his place of residence* His descendant, Sir equals, that he knew not which was the source of all the ill that befell 
Thomas Lathom, in the reign of Henry IV., enjoyed, with one alloy, him, having thereby drawn such prejudice against him from persons ofm- 
that inheritance. No son promised to prolong the family honours, which ferior quality, who yet thought themselves too good to be contemned, that 
were vested in the fair young Isabel, the heiress of all his broad lands, for they pursued him to death, 

whose favour knight and noble humbly proffered suit. One day, how- His life was indeed a tragedy, yet it commenced in high prosperity, and 
ever, as Sir Thomas and his lady were walking in their park at Lathom, ju xlie possession of that dearest of earthly blessings, a wife suitable iu 
they were startled by loud cries; the place was solitary, but in_no direc- birth and character. Charlotte de la Tremouille. countess of Derby was 
tion could they perceive any object. They soon, however, discovered the daughter ofClaude de la Tremouille, due de Thouars, and ofthe Lady 
thatan eagle had itsnest in thatsecluded spot, and on searching the eyrie, Charlotte, daughter of William, the first prince of Orange, and ofChar- 
au infant, in rich swaddling clothes, was found lying unharmed within its lotte de Bourbon his wife. Such was the descent of the justly celebrated 
warm enclosure. Sir Thomas and Lady Lathom were not devoid of the countess, and she inherited the valour and judgment ol her ancestor ot 
superstitions of the day, and they bad its pious charity, top. The found- the House of Orange. 

ling was a boy; they adopted him, and, bestowing on him the name of At a very early age Charlotte de la Tremouille was united to the earl, 
Lathom, intended, itis said, to leave himlieir to that estate. So far goes and their union was truly propitious—mutual affection, congeniality of cha- 
Tradition, but Reason steps in, and. dispels a portion of the romance. Sir racter, immense welth, high reputation, were their blessings. To these 

i, both numerous and pro- 


Thomas, it appears, owned a base born son. whom he was desirous to in- -were added, ia due time, the felicity of children, 

troduce into his lineage. He, therefore, had the infant conveyed to that minimi. ‘* This marvellous nicture." observes a modern writer, “ of al- 
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spot, where, by an appointed “chance” if one may so speak, he and his m ost superhuman felicity, was doomed to be tom in pieces and scattered 
lady walked just when the child was deposited, as if dropped from the the winds, by the accursed demon of faction and rebellion.” 1 

eagle's nest, in a safe, retired nook. Sir Thomas managed his part well. Beauty, as far as we can judge by the portrait of Vandyke, preserved 

Ho. pointed out to his dutiful and credulous wife the hand ol a Higher lathe family collection, was not the attribute of the illustrious Charlotte. 
Power in this event, and suggested the propriety of rearing the little strung- SHe is represented by the matchless pencil as fat and clumsy, with ordi-1 
©r as their heir. Lady Lathom—excellent Mrs. Shandy as she was—as- nary features, except the eye, which, though at first sight it may appear 
seated, and the child was brought up in all the odour of legitimacy. He sleepy, has a mind of thought buried beneath those overhanging lashes, 
was christened Oskately, and, at the usual age, knighted by Ed ward HI. ( Dressed according to the custom of the day, her hair in slender ringlets, 
He assumed, too, for his crest, an eagle flying Irom a child which it had a rich pearl in her ear, a single row round her neck, her dress of white j 
left uninjured on the ground; “the fictions of romance” being, &3 old satin, with fullhanging sleeves trimmed with several rows oflarge pearls, 
Collins observes, “ sufheient for the whimsical distinctions ” of heraldry, and fastened by a brooch of rich gems, one looks in vain for that urtsto- 
(Profanely does lm speak !)^ So far Isabel Lathom ran a narrow chance cratic bearing to which the descendant of a Bourbon seems entitled even 
of being treated with injustice, but Conscience interfered. Sir Thomas, by birth. There is, it must be confessed, more of the Dutch than ofthe 
before his death, acknowledged this son. to be illegitimate; and, having French genealogy, expressed in the form and features of Charlotte de la 


endowed him with certain manors, bequeathed to Isabel the greater por¬ 
tion of his possessions, and amongst them Lathom House. 

And now, how did the Stanley family profit by all this? Who were 
they 7 Whence came they 1 How comported they themselves in all the 
various stages of their greatness—in its dawn—in its zenith? 

They flourished in Plantagenet times by the appellation of Audleigh, or 
Audlev; the younger branch took the jaameof Stauleigh, or Stanley, from 


Tremouille. 

Her husband, on the other hand, bore that impress of high birth which 
it is scarcely possible to define, but which we feel by daily experience 
to exist. His brow was indeed low, and his long hair fell over it so as 
to shroud it; but his eyes are full of animation, the nose is fine and well 
formed, the mouth, surmounted by a slight moustache, is expressive ot 
much sweetness. He is depicted, also by Vandyke, in a suit of armour, 


a Moorland Manor ia Staffordshire, with which they were endowed; aud 1 over which his long locks, scarcely curled, flow lreely. 
one of these, a valiant follower of our most valiant Edward III., won by The earl had been little known until he appeared before the world in 
his gallantry in the lists, the love of the heiress of the De Fitz-Henrys. his military character. He passed the first year of his happy marriage 
Thus passed the wide domains of Lathom with the Lordship ol Mau into in a princely privacy, superintending the various establishments of his 
tho possession of the illustrious house_whicb still retains the former; but father in the Isle of Man, and attending the morals of a population who 
which conveyed the latter as a woman’s dower to the house of Athole, that owned tho Earls of Derby as their kings, and honoured them with a filial 
it mightbe surrendered to the English Crown for the sum of 70,0'j'J!. affection. His leisure from these momentous pursuits was spent in lite- 


It were long to tell the gradual progress of this great family in honours, rature aud philosophy ; and among other productions, his “ History of 
wealth, aud fame. One interruption to it happened in the^ dark reigu ot the Isle of Man," preserved in the Desiderata Curiosa, is still valued 


wealth,_ _ ^ ___ ___ 

Henry VII., when, despite his services at Bosworth field, Sir William Not long, however, after his accession to the title, he was called by his 
Stanley, not of Lathom but of Holt Castlo, Cheshire, lost his head on the duly to his sovereign into the field. The motto, “Sans Changer," an- 
soaffold for an idle speech. But it was, in truth, Sir William Stanley’s cienlly adopted by the elder branch of the Stanleys, was not falsified by 
great wealth that moved the jealousy of the hard-hearted, hard-headed this valiant man. He was among the first of the nobility to raise forces 
monarch; for, says Lord Bacon, iu his Life of Henry VII. Sir W. Stan- for the king, the first to attend the summons of the monarch—never to 
toy was the richest subject for value iu the kingdom. •* and for his revenue ■ desert that cause whilst life remained. 
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ia land and fee, it was 30001. a-year old rent, a very great matter in those 
times.” However, he was courageous enough to believe, and. I am apt 
to agree with him, that Perkin Warbeck was no impostor, a conclusion 
which Henry’s very precautions seem to authorise; tor ere ho dispersed 
his band of spies throughout the kingdom, be caused them, says Lord Ba¬ 
con, “to be solemnly cursed at Paul’s Cross,” in order to destroy any im¬ 
pression that those lofty-minded men received royal patronage. 

Thomas Stanley, the first earl of Derby, was a great man in great 
times, being the brother-in-law of Neville earl of Warwick, the King-mak¬ 
er, and the friead of Hastings. The loyal servant of Edward IV., he 
loved, for that moaarch’s sake, the fair and ill-starred boy his successor, 


Ho was at Lathom when intelligence was brought to him that a design 
was formed to take the Isle of Man; he hastened thither. Throwing iuto 
his house at Lathom a few soldiers, and collecting such arms and ammu¬ 
nition as he could, he left it forever. 

HU countess and. her children remained behind; and scarcely had Lord 
Derby reached the Isle of Man, when she heard that her house would be 
attacked—she feared, by a sudden assault. Her soldiers were raw, un¬ 
experienced countrymen, but they were faithful; and among her garri¬ 
son there was a Captain Farmer, a veteran officer, trained to war iu that 
fumons school, the Low Countries. 

Lady Derby having discerned his merit, made him major of the house; 


whose date is but dimly shadowed in the chronicles of that period. I or and placed under his command six captains, chosen from among the gen- 
his sake—that of the fifth Edward—Stanley encountered the hatred of tlemea of her household. Under these, again were the common soldiers 
Bichard III. The tragedy of Hastings’ death is familiar to every one. listed, trained by them and instructed. These preparations were skilful- 
Who, indeed, can forget it that remembers the Jane Shore of Miss O’Neil? ly concealed, and such was the fidelity of her household, that when the 
that powerful, passionate, and finished acting, which gave even to the fr- enemy approached they had no idea of any ether forces than her ownser 


resolute Hastings’ fate so deep an interest. The night before the death 
of Hastings, a dream visited the slumbers of his friend Stanley. He in¬ 
stantly informed Hastings of it, and begged him to fly from the scene of 
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peril. Bat Hastings was impracticable. On the following day he was 


seized at the council board of the Tower, and his head struck off; whilst 
Stanley with difficulty escaped the blow of a halbert aimed at him. The 
portentous dream was mournfully recalled, and the rash incredulity of 
'Hastings censured; for “a boar” (I quote from the authority of Sir 
Thomas Moore), “with his tusks had” (in Stanley’s dream) “so razed 
them both that the blood ran about their shoulders.” Stanley escaped 
with a short imprisonment, and married soon afterward the justly celebrat¬ 
ed Margaret Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII., and the foundress of 
Christ's and St. John’s Colleges in the University of Cambridge; and it 
became Stanley’s fate to pluck the crown from the brow of the usurper 
Richard, as he lay dead on the field of Bosworth, and to place it on the 
head of another usurper, namely, his own step-son, of pious and avaricious 
memory. 

“Whereupon,” writes Arthur Collins, with solemn emphasis, “he was 
advanced to the dignity of an earl, by the title of Earl of Derby;” and 
he went on flourishing and accumulating dignities and wealth until the 
year 1S04. when he was buried in Burscough Priory, adjacent to Lathom, 
having provided his tomb—the fashion in those days—with a perpetual 
remembrance to be prayed for. 

Of this Sir Thomas there is still a memento at Knowsley in a portrait of 
a stern man in black, wearing a George. He lelt a goodly band of sons 
and daughters, of whom the former maintained the valiant character of 
the house. 

I pass over a track of smaller stars, just here find there noting down 
some one orb of peculiar brilliancy. By way of instance, bear with me, 
ye hasty readers, whilst I dwell for one brief page or so on the virtues 
of Edward, earl of Derby, in Elizabeth’s days, one of her privy council, 
and so chosen, notwithstanding that he had served her royal sister—a rare 
instance of that Tudor penetration, which might well be called kingcraft, 
and which the Stuarts never possessed—the liberal selfishness of employ¬ 
ing superior men, even though their talents had formerly been engaged 
in the service of a foe. This.nobleman appears to have been a pattern 
of all the lordly virtues. “ His greatness supported his goodness, and his 


vants being within the house. 

On the 28th of February. 1644 Sir Thomas Fairlax, willing, perhaps, 
to spore the unfortunate countess the horrors of a Biege, desired a confer¬ 
ence. She consented. He was received in the great hall of Lathom 
As he entered the first Court, the wary general was struck by the ap¬ 
pearance of what seemed a considerable force. Not only the main guard 
occupied the first court, but meu were ranged in open sight, on the tops 
of the walls, and on the to wers, in such a mauner as to appear more nume¬ 
rous than they really were. 

This was done by the advice of Captain Farmer, not only to prevent a 
surprise, but to intimidate the enemy by the appearance of strength, for 
the army which besieged Lathom amounted to 4000 men. Sir Thomas 
and a gentleman of quality who accompanied him, were received with a 
loity courtesy. But when he offered terms, the 'ady required a month’s 
delay to consider of them. “ Not a day’s,” was the reply, and Fairfax 
departed. 

He was still uncertain whether to commence a regular siege, or to at¬ 
tempt to take the place by storm; but he was deceived by a mean nego¬ 
tiation between one of his own officers and the chaplain of the house, into 
the belief that the countess had no store ol provisions.- He, therefore, 
decided on a siege: for fourteen’Uays hostilities were delayed—then, 
supposing that her supplies were exhausted, he summoned the countess 
to surrender. The answer, sent by a trumpeter, was worthy of the he¬ 
roine who penned it. It was this; “ That, as she had notlost her regard 
lor the Church of England, nor her allegiance to the prince, nor her faith 
to her Lord, she could not, therefore, as yet, give up the house ; that they 
must never hope to gain ittill she had either lost all ol these, or her life, 
iu defence of them." And this reply came after a torturing continuance 
of suspense of fourteen days. 

The siege now began iu earnest, and it continued without let or inter¬ 
mission during a space of three months. Many were the gallant feats 
ol arms which distinguished the sorties made by the garrison ; and well 
was the spirit of the men sustained by the heroic courage of their mistress. 
She feared neither shot nor shell. More than once a cannon-ball passed 
through the chamber, and much was she annoyed by the fire of a mortar 
—a new engine of war in those days—at least to the troops which held 
Lathom House. But she made light of every peril which threatened her 


own person, and taught her people, by the example which she set, to pre¬ 
fer death ti dishonour. These things have occurred elsewhere, there¬ 
fore we need not dwell upon them. Bat possibly the following little 
anecdote may interest, though that, too, might be paralleled, had we 
leisure, at this moment, to look about for its lac-simile. 

It happened, during the progress of the siege, that a dog, belonging to 
some gentleman in the house, proved himself a friend to man in a remar¬ 
kable manner. The chaplain, who managed all correspondence carried on 
by the garrison with their friends without, by means of ciphers, was in 
great wunt of some means of conveying his despatches out ofthe house, 
surrounded on every side, as it was, by enemies ; till, observing that a 
dog was in the habit of going to and fro from his master in the house to 
his mistress, who lived a short distance from it, he determined to make 
the animal his messenger. Having tied his despatch, tightly rolled, by 
a thin string, to the neck of the animal, he managed to convey intelligence 
of it to the gentlewoman, wife of the dog’s master, and directed her to 
forward all she received, asf he best could, to his Majesty. She did so; 
and having kept the trusty creature by her for a day or so without food, 
she then turned him out of doors, and he invariably returned to his 
master in Lathom House. By this means the poor besieged inhabitants 
sent intelligence of their condition to the king and his friends, and receiv¬ 
ed in their turn news back from them. For many months the faithful 
animal discharged this important office, bringing encouragement to the 
garrison, enabling them to know on what they might depend; so that, 
having accurate information of tho state of the king’s affairs, they were 
never excited by false hopes nor too much cast down by the disappoint¬ 
ment of ill-founded expectations. But the fate of the faithful dog was 
melancholy. One day, when returning to the house, laden with tidings 
ns usual, an idle soldier discharged his loaded.musket at the poor creature. 
The dog, true to his trust, managed to drag himself near the gate with his 
precious cargo, and then laid himself down and died. His death depriv¬ 
ed the garrison of a most sure and trusty friend, and of the greatest com¬ 
fort and solace of which their condition was susceptible—the means of 
communication with the outer world. 

During three months the contest was protracted, but Charlotte de la 
Tremoutle prevailed. The Parliamentary general, on the 27th of May, 
withdrew his forces to Bolton. Four thousand meu had been planted be 
fore the wall of Lathom, two thousand alone marched away, such had 
been the slaughter, and the Eagle Tower still stood imperious in its un¬ 
touched strength, the bannerol the Stanleys waving proudly over it. A 

short interval of stillness was there in the halls ot Lathom, and a brief 
season of repose to the noble Charlotte, before another host appeared be¬ 
fore the gates. No longer were the cropped locks and demure laces of 
the Parliamentarians there* No, a gallant band, headed by. one ofthe 
handsomest cavaliers ot his time, came riding gaily aud triumphantly 
into its courts; aud the voice of Prince Rupert, iu half-foreign uccents, 
was heard saluting the lady of Lathom House. 

Rupert was, at this period, in the full perfection of his youth, being 
twenty-five years of age. His portrait and that of his less distinguished 
brother. Prince Maurice, afford specimens of the noblest style ot manly 
beauty. As you gaze upon them, iu the hallof Warwick Castle, limned 
by Vandyke, you leel how much such persons, such countenances, a bear¬ 
ing so aristocratic, yet so free, must b ive influenced the affections of the 
rudest soldiery. Perhaps of the two, the handsomer is Maurice : but 
bis is the mostsubdued countenance—the more effeminate expression, if 
such a term can be applied to either brother ; in Rupert, the hero alone 
appears Aud heroic were those boyish words of his, uttered when 
huuting iu some English park in 1663 :— 

•• Ah I wish I could break my neck, for then I should have my bones 
in England!’’ , 

The prince enchanted with the defence of Lathom, gave orders m the 
name of the king, for bastions, and counterscarps to be added to its fort! 
ficatious. But, alas! I grieve to state the result. The king did not fol¬ 
low out this plan : ungraciously, if not ungratefully [but 1 think bothj, 
he orde-ed it to be surrendered to the Parliamentary army.. This was in 
December, 1645. I need not say that the work of demolition was very 
soon begun, very soon completed ; and a heavy fine, of course, laid upon 
the mansion. The heroic countess repaired to the Isle of Mam where 
she rejoined her lord. Forseverol years they lived there, in their wont¬ 
ed princely grandeur; but the storm lowered, and the brave earl was its 
next exemplary victim. Long might his widow mourn one who was 
united to valour and disinterestedness—rare accomplishments !—learn¬ 
ing and prudence. From her castle in the Isle of Man she watched his 
bnef but glorious career, rejoiced over his noble defence of Wigun, and 
wept when she heard that in the fatal fight of Worcester he had fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. For well she knew that there should be no 
mercy shown him. Two years previously ho had irritated Cromwell, 
who had offered him terms to surrender the Isle of Man, by a noble ro- 
plv. One extract from that touching and fear)ess letter let me give, by 
way of pendant to the epistle of the defendants of Ragland : 

“ I scorn your proffers, I disdain your favours, I abhor your treasons ; 
and am so fur from surrendering this Island to your advantage, that 

will keep it to the utmost of my power to your destruction. 

“ Take this final answer, and forbear any further solicitations; for it 
you trouble me with any more messages on this occasion, I will burn the 
papers and hang the bearers.” , 

His fate, was, therefore sealed; aud it was to be accomplished not 
far from his home—at Bolton in Lancashire. He died gallantly, piously, 
like a Cavalier. Can one say more? When flattered with hopes of hte 
he listened patiently but said,— 

“ I was resolved not to be deceived with the vain hopes of this fleet¬ 
ing world." . ,, 

When desired, according to the custom of the day, to find a “ friend 
to do the last office oftlie law, he replied,— 

“ Nay, sir, if those men that would have my head will not find one TO 
cut it off, let it stand where it is. I thank God my life has nof been so bad 
that I should be instrumental to deprive my self of it, though He had 
been so merciful to *me as to deprive me ol the worst terrors of 
dCcLtl) ” 

He had the consolation of seeing around him three of his children; but 
his wife, and one loved daughter, the Lady Mary, were in the Isle of 
Man. Well was it for that noble, tender heart, that it prognosticated 
not their future destiny, . 

Yet there is something ominous iu the words which he addressed to n 
faithful attendant on the morning of his execution 

“ Here, Bagaley, deliver these (his letters) to my dear wife and sweet 
children. I have instructed you in all things for your journey. But as 
to that sad part of it (as to them) I can say nothing; silence, and your 
own looks will best tell your message. The great God of Heaven 
strengthen you, and prosper and comfort them in this their great afflic- 

tl0 Berliaps the most affecting incident of Lord Derby’s last hours was the 
appearance of four condemned gentlemen, who, at his request, were per* 
mitted TO come forth from their dungeons to bid him farewell, and they 
did sowith what emotions, it requires no pen of a poor chronicler TO 
describe. , 

Lord Derby went to the scaffold amid the tears of the people. Hjb 
daughters accompanied him half the way; then the earl, alighting from 
his horse knelt down by the coach in which Lady Catherine and Lady 
Amelia formed a part of the procession, and took a solemn leave of them# 
His voice, ere he bade them farewell, was lifted up in prayer. “This,” 
bw. tbe nnrratnr “was the saddest hour I ever saw, and well might 


says the narrator, 
it bo so. 

Like other brave men, the soldier who had faced death in the field had 
feared lest on the scaffold he might shrink from it. At the last hour this 


apprehension was removed. 

“ I bless God for it, who has put this comfort and courage into my 
soul, that I can as willingly now lay down my head on the block, as ever 


I did upon a pillow.” . ,, . - 

The night before he bad eaten a competent meal, say ing he would nni 


tate his Saviour—his supper should be his last act iu this world. Then bo 
bestowed on his son. Lord Strange, his Order, bidding him return it to 
his sovereign. King Charles II., saying that he sent it, m all huuffhty and 
gratitude, as he received it, 1 —spotless and free from any stom fEpm his 

t a. . _this nitre hinnri hiieH ! SUC& 


laiituuv, BO uo tvovtiow "I V , . »■» . f j . j 1 

a icestors. For what an unworthy object was this pure blood shed ! 
was the love entertained for him, that the true-hearted common people 
refused to strike even a nail into his scaffold, saying, “that since tho 
wars they had had many and great losses, but none like this, it being tha 

greatest that had ever befallen them.” 

Amidst the fears of a rescue the Earl of Derby was conveyed to his 
doom. His parting address shows the estimation in which he was held 
in the place of his execution:—- 

. “I come, aud am content to die in this town, where I endeavoured to 
come the last time I was in Lancashire, as-to a place where I persuaded 
myself to be welcome, in regard that the people thereof have reason to be 
satisfied in my love and affection to them, aud now they understand that 

sufficiently.” , , , .... - , ,, . 

When sill was ready, aud he was about to lay his head upon the blocs, 
he looked towards the church, and, causing the block to be turned that 


way, Baid,— 
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“ I will look towards the sanctuary which is above for ever. 

Then bowing himself down, he said.— ,,, } 

“ The Lord bless my wife and children; the Lord bless us all 

A fearful scene ensued. The earL laid his head upon the bloc . yet t e 
executioner forbore to strike; so the doomed man rose up, and in an 
agony of tortured feeling exclaimed,— ... c - , 

°“ What have 1 done that I die not? Why do you not finish your 
work ?” 

The appeal was answered by the fatal blow, given amid a deep silence, 
broken only by sighs and sobs; and thus fell one of the many brave 
spirits of that age. His death has beenjusdy styled oneof the worstacts 
■of the Parliament, a “murder in cold blood.” To quote fiom Clarendon 
once more:— 

“ The kin" was no sooner defeated at Worcester, but the Parliament 
renewed them old method of murdering m cold blood, and sent a com¬ 
mission to erect a high court of justice to persons of ordinary quality, 
many not being gentlemen, and all notonously his enemies, to try the 
Bari of Derby for his treason and rebellion; which they easily found 
him guilty of, and put him to death in a town of their own,” 

After the execution of the earl, a slip of paper was thrown into bis 
coffin, containing these lines: . , 

n Wit, bounty, courage, three m one, lie dead; 

A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecil's head. 

Such was the tribute, at once to the valour of the race and the indivi- 
' dual virtues of the man. 

Meantime, where was his countess? How bore she her complicated 
sorrows? Did her spirits sink beueath these manifold misfortunes, or 
was Charlotte do la Tremouille still undaunted?—still a worthy descen¬ 
dant of the great house of Nassau ? 

She was still quartered iu the Isle of Man. When the earl returned 
into Lancashire, he left bis wife in charge of his Manx territory, appoint¬ 
ing Sir Thomas Armstrong governor under her. On the very night of 
the Earl of Derby's death, such was the remorseless cruelty of his loes, a 
summons was despatched to Charlotte de la Tremouille to surrender the 
island. It must have reached her at the same time that a'letter from her 
husband, full of pathos, and of the sublimity which comes of strong feel¬ 
ing, had been delivered into her hands. In the narrative which ensues, 
we touch upon the ground over which Scott has passed, embellishing as 
he went by his flights of fancy the details of history, yet not departing 
widely, as is often stated, from that foundation. The character of Chris¬ 
tian, for instance, so ably described iu Peveril of the Peak, is marvellously 
v like its original. 

Christian was a creature of the Earl of Derby’s bounty, educated at 
his cost, known to him from his infancy- Lord Derby, above all sus¬ 
picion himself, had trusted this man; he had given him the charge of his 
lady and children—a sacred trust in a dying man; he had appointed him 
captain over the toot-guards in the island. So great was his supposed 
fidelity, such claims were there ou his -gratitude, that when Sir Thomas 
Armstrong receiv d the summons to surrender, ho refused, trusting in the 
“loyalty”—such wastho word used by the Manx dien to the Earls of 
Derby—of that miscreant. The characteristicsof these islanders (origin¬ 
ally a migration from the Hebrides) seems, indeed, before the contamina¬ 
tion of tUeir smoky neighbour, Liverpool, reached their unfrequented 
shores, greatly to have resembled those of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
Perfidy was unknown amongst them, until—why is it, that in this life, 
there is always an until? —until parliamentarian bribes corrupted them; 
and demons, in the forms of Rigby, Birch, and, of a still more hideous 
monster, Bradshaw, came to the place to tamper with Christian. 

Upon hearing of the summons to surrender, the countess, gathering her 
children around her, retreated to Peele, or Pile, Castle, a fort defended 
by a strong tower, and by a platform, on which canuon were mounted. 
Hither Sir Thomas Armstrong accompanied her. Secure they believed 
themselves to be, for they believed that Christian, who ruled over their 
forces, was true. But could it be credited; he to whom the earl had 

E ven the charge of his helpless widow and orphans, betrayed them to 
uckenfield aud Birch ! they were seized in the night, and the countess 
was then told that theislaud had been surrendered by Christian on cer¬ 
tain articles. She asked to see these conditions; for, in the midst of her 
fears, her presence of min did not forsake her. She found that the small- 
er islands were no: included; she remembered that Peele Castle was se¬ 
parated from the main land, aud begged to go there, in hopes of secretly 
escaping to the Continent. This was refused; she was cast into prison 
and kept there, reduced to the lowest penury, her children starving round 
her, whilst General Fairfax enjoyed her revenues, and revelled in 
his greatness as Lord of Man. This happened in the year 1651. 
Well might she exclaim. “ How long shall the Lord suffer these 
• 5- rr u , murmured not, and looked for restitution even 

iu this life, when the rightful heir to the crown should again sit upon 
the throne, She might remember that, save one empty honour, her 
late lord had owed nothing to the bounty of Charles XI. All the ob¬ 
ligations were on the king’s side; the earl’s loyalty had not one dash of 
self-interest to sully its brightness. In her poverty, therefore, in the 
gloom of her prison, she hoped. She buoyed herself up, too, not only 
with dreams of compensation for the ruinous losses which her youu" 
sou’s estate had incurred, but with the assurance of justice on his father's 
judges, for the voice of the nation criedout against them. But she knew 
not Charles Stuart; she knew not the cold, selfish heart, concealed be¬ 
neath the mask of frankness; she knew not the hollow faith, varnished 
oye by courtesy. Her suit for restitution failed. “ Then,” writes the 
historian of the Stanleys, “ her great heart, overwhelmed with grief and 
endless sorrow, burst in pieces.” She died at Kuo wsley G 

Such was the fate of this true heroine. Whilst the duties of home 
required her care, sue shone in privacy, pure, yet, glistening, like the 
dew-drop on the violet’s leaf. When extremity changed her path, she 
came forth bracing up her energies to action, and resolved that the ho¬ 
nour ot her house, that tenacious bond to generous deeds, should not be 
lost so long as a woman’s head could contrive means to preserve it, or a 
wotaau s influence away the bauds of others. * 

Her son Charles, eighth earl of Derby, succeeding to a sad inherit- 
anceof sorrow, found every t.nng m confusion. Lathom, my first 
r W th dem ° 1,shed ’ ts owner, the young earl, suffered imprison- 
mentfor the royal cause. For in 1659, on Sir George Booth’s rising in 

but e 8 hem’» h d , appe . ared at , lhu head of a band of Lancashire gentlemen, 
but being defeated, was taken in the garb of a serving-man. He iound 
halfhis estates sequestered and sold, Lathom House lestroyed, and his 
affairs m the utmost confusion; scarcely enough in * * ■ 3 

support the dignity ofhisrank; s 0 Tha t \rpo 3 fess“dnott^T? 40 
shire, Cheshire, Westmoreland, Warwickshire -inrt 1 ?°. est ? te in Lanca- 
near it he beheld some landt which ““ 

toothers. He petitioned pariiament for redress* an^^ldlT^restaring^o 
him his property, was prepared; but resl °nng 

was rejected bythe king; according to others 

reading. In either case Charles was to blatne for hU 1°' 1Dt ° & m rd 
would have insured justice. On the front ofKwJT kaow “ . W 18 l t e8 
tion to this effect wi placed fc H °“ ,Q8W ^ 

grandson of James 

Tremouille, who was beheaded at B^tra ^j^WthOctob 
strenuously adhering to Kin" Charles H who i ■ ^, ber ' f ? r 

passed by both houses of parliament, for restorin^rthe r« U ’i ana i, ai ® OUsly 
which he had lost by his loyalty to him,” ° “ f Iy the e8tatea 

Mr. Pennant has thought proper to call this „ a „ i 
tion,” but the historian of the Stanleys corroborates “T"*” 

can only regret that the monarch was beyond the no f ta-’ alld - oae 

beyond the iufiuence of shame if (the 7 ever owned it^ P vru ‘ C °Jv Ion ’ 
proach was inscribed. neart), when this re- 

Of the other branches of the Stanley familv u„- <• .. 

quired The Lady Amelia Sophia wi married ?o John 106 18 ^ 
quees of Atholl; she was the ancestress of Lard Pm* Murray, mar- 
all that family the most resembled the Stanleys-'bein" 8 ™ 1 ^^’ "'i!' 0 ’ ° f 
haughty, faithful, and sagacious. The ilTf KS?' , braVe ’ r 
Lady Amelia, and passed, therefore, into the Atholl famil^ hJTh 

One word to the theme with which I set out: one brio? _«>, 
farewel l to Lathom. William, uiuth' early of Derby sou "ht J % 
after the dilapidation of time and avarice . 7 He erected a stately frooTin 
tending to rebuild the house in the-sau^ style? but did not live to finish 
his design. After bis death it becqmethe portion of his daughter Ladv 
Henrietta Ashburnham, who sold 3 to Henry Furness, E S q.° In 

- d “ »" “ 

of *i r T ( >omas huilt the present house, from a design of Leoni’s 

volume of V the f Wv l , Ch th ® s . clent . ific .judge by consulting the fourth 
is no^onr T ota^ H 1 "' 5 Brt ' annlms -, H 18 a ‘hie house, doubtless, but it 
Sir r h H n Uie '- Ula nottba Ealhorn house of the benevolent 

Lathom^I “f U » 9 “j mo was £>ri S iua!I y derived. It is not the 

Lathom H.use of his lovely daughter, the pride of her county, Isabe.l 


It is not the Lathom House of the foundling, Oskately. It is subservient 
no longer to the bird and bantling- The motto, “ Sans ehangerf is en¬ 
tirely contradicted by its modem splendours. It is not even the Lathom 
House rife with the dark recollection of the murdered Ferdinando, or 
glorious with the memory of the now sainted, and never-to be-forgotten 
Charlotte. In the park, however, is a chapel, founded in the fifteenth 
century, with some alms-houses adjoining, still maintained with its almon¬ 
er; and hither Isabel may have sauntered, or Oskately have heard there 
from gossiping talk the tale of his origin; and the fate of Ferdinando 
have been the winter evening’s theme over a log fire. 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A LAW CLERK. 

EDWARD DRVSDALE 

About the year 1798, James Bradshaw and William Drysdale, both 
invalided masters of the Royal Navy, caBt anchor for the remainder of 
their lives at about twelve miles’ distance from Exeter, oil the London 
road. Bradshaw named his domicile, an old fashioned straggling 
building, “ Rodney Place,” in honour of the Admiral ia whose great 
victory he had fought. Drysdale’s smaller and snugger dwelling, 
about half a mile away from “ Kodney Place,” was called “ Poplar 
Cottage.” and about midway between them stood the “ Hunter's Inn.” 
a , r ?. w 8l3 e public-house, kept by one Thomas Burnham, a stout-heart¬ 
ed, jolly-bellied individual, the comeliness of whose rubicund figure- 

hpflfl W<1 a K — * l. „ 1 £» _ e • • 1. f 



retired masters, who hud long known each other, weie intimate s 
brothers, notwithstanding that Bradshaw was much the* richest of tl 
, 1 contrived to pick up a considerable amount of prize mone 
edition to a rather large gum inherited from his father. Neithi 
aid the difference of circumstances oppose in Bradshaws opinion tl 
Baghtest obstacle to the union of bis niece and heiress, llachel ELfor' 
m, Edward Bryedale, his fellow-veteran's only surviving otf^prinj 
e precedent condition, however, was that Edward should attain pei 
anent rank in the Royal Navy, and with this view, a midshipman 
arrant was obtained in 00 for the young man, then m his eighteen! 
year, and he was despatched to sea. 

w J? 1Ta ! P roi cssion proved to be, unfortunately or.e for which E( 
r - , Brysdale was altogether unfitted by temperament and bent 
t ° sat ^ consequences followed. He had been at sea about eigl 
fn? Y^ e -?. nc , WR reached England of a desperate, but success: 

ti * ttig-out affair by the boats of the frigate to which he belongs 
hllu T W u S the official report,-but that coul 

won;Lj aTC t bee “ ^ or ’ neither was it in the list of killed an 

the w,i ^ ^. l ^ e C0Mt where the fight took place was procure 

thev fought over and over again by tho two veterans, an 

barLn. , S i lU ln ,? al S m 8 T th , ese pleasures of the imagination in tl 
Parlour of the Hunter’s Inn,” when the landlord entered with a Fit 


mouth paper in his hand, upon one paragraph in which his single orb 
of vision glared with fiery indignation. It was an extract from a let¬ 
ter written by one of the frigate’s officers, plainly intimating that 
midshipman Drysdale had shown the white feather in the late brush 
with the enemy, and would be sent home by the first opportunity. 
The stroke of a dagger could have been nothing compared’ with the 
sharp agony which such an announcement inflicted on the yonng mm's 
father, and Bradshaw was for a few moments equally thunder-stricken. 
But he quickly rallied. William Drysdale’s son a coward! Pooh! 
The thing was out of nature,—impossible; and very hearty were his 
maledictions, savagely echoed by Burnham, with whom young Drysdale 
was a great favourite, of the lying lubber that wrote the letter, and the 
newspaper rascals that printed it. 

Alas! it was but too true ! On the third evening after the appear¬ 
ance of the alarming paragraph the two mariners were sitting in the 
porch of Poplar Cottage, separated only by a flower garden from the 
main-road, conversing upon the s&d, and constantly recurring topic, 
when the coach from London came in sight. A youthful figure in na¬ 
val uniform on the box-seat instantly riveted their attention, as it did 
that of llachel Elford, who was standing in the little garden, apparent¬ 
ly absorbed till that moment by the shrubs and flowers The coach 
r-ipidly drew near, stopped, and Edward Drysdale alighted from it. 
The two seamen, instead of waiting for his approach, hastily arose 
from their seats and went into the cottage, as much perhaps to avoid 
the humiliating, though compassionate glances of the outside passen¬ 
gers. as from any other motive. The young man was deadly pale, and 
seemed to have hardly sufficient strength to move back the light wicket- 
gate which admitted to the garden. He held by it till the coach had 
passed on, and then turned with a beseeching, half-reproachful look 
towards llachel She, poor girl, was as much agitated as himself, and 
appeared to be eagerly scanning his countenance, as if hopeful of read¬ 
ing there a contradiction of the dishonouring rumour that had got 
abroad. In answer to his mute appeal, she stepped quickly towards 
him, clasped his proffered hand in both hers, and with a faint and 
trembling voice ejaculated,—“ Dear, dear Edward! It is not true,—1 
am sure it is not, that you,—that you—” 

“ That I, llachel, have been dismissed the naval service, as unfit to 
serve his majesty, is quite true,” rejoined Edward Drysdale, slowly, 
and with partially recovered calm,—“ quite true !” 

The young woman shrank indignantly from him,—fire glanced in her 
suffused eyes, and her light, elegant figure appeared to grow and dilate 
with irrepressible scorn, as this avowal fell upon her ear. “ A cow¬ 
ard!’’ she vehemently exclaimed; “you that,—but no,” she added, 
giving away again to grief and tenderness, as she looked upon the fine, 
intelligent countenance of her lover, “it cannot be; there most be 
some error,—some mistake. It is impossible!" 

“There is error and mistake, llachel; but the world will never, I 
fear, admit so much. But, come, let us in : you will go with me !” 

We will not follow them till the first outburst of angry excitement is 
past; till the father’s passionate, heart-broken reproaches have subsi 
Jed to a more patient, subdued, faintly-hopeful sorrow, and Rachel's 
waveriDg faith in the manhood of her betrothed has regained something 
of its old firmness. Entering then, we shall find that only Hr. Brad¬ 
shaw has remained obstinately and contemptuously deaf to what the 
young man has faheringly urged in vindication of his behaviour in the 
unhappy affair which led to his dismissal from the service He had, it 
appeared, suddenly fainted at the 9ight of the hideous carnage in 
which, for the first time in his life, he found himself involved. 

“ You have a letter, you say, from Captain Otway,” said Mr. Drys¬ 
dale, partially raising his head from his hands, in which it had been 
buried whilst his son was speaking. “Where is it- Give it to Rachel, 
—I cannot see the words.” 

The note was directed to Mr. Drysdale, whom Captain Otway per¬ 
sonally knew, and was no doubt kindly intended to soften the blow, the 
return of his son under such circumstances must inflict. Although de¬ 
ciding that Edward Drysdale was unfit for the naval profession, he 
did not think that the failure of the young man's physical nerve in one 
of the most murderous encounters that had occurred during the war, 
was attributable to deficiency of true courage, and as a proof that it 
was not, Captain Otway mentioned that the young man had jumped 
overboard during half a gale of wind, and when night was falling, and 
saved, at much peril to himself, a seaman's life. This was the sub¬ 
stance of the note. As soon as Rachel ceased reading, Mr. Drysdale 
looked deprecatingly in his friend's face and murmured, “ You 
hear .’ ” 

“ Yes, William Drysdale, I do. I never doubted that your son was a 
good swimmer, no more than I do that coward means coward, and that 
all the letters in the alphabet cannot spell it to mean anything else 
Come, Rachel,” added the grim, unreasoning, iron tempered veteran, 
“ let us be gone. And God bless, and if it be possible, comfort ye, old 
friend! Goodby! No, thankye, young sir!” he continued, with re¬ 
newed fierceness, as Edward Drysdale snatched at his hand. “ That 
hand was once grasped by Rodney in soma such another business as 
the letter speaks of, when its owner did nut faint! It must not be 
touched by you!" 

The elder Drysdale took not long afterwards to his bed. He had 
been ailing for some time; but no question that mortification at his 
son's failure in the profession to which ho had with so much pride de 
voted him helped to weaken the springs of life nnd accelerate his end, 
which took place about six months after Edward's return home. The 
father and son had become entirely reconciled with each other, and al¬ 
most the last accents which faltered from the lips of the dying seaman, 
were a prayer to Bradshaw to forget and forgive what had pist, and 
renew his sanction to the marriage of Edward nnd his niece. The 
stern man was inexorable; and his pitiless reply was, that he would a 
thousand times rather follow Rachel to her grave. 

The constancy of the young people wns not, however, to be subdued, 
and something eiore thin a year after Mr. Drysdale’s death, they mar¬ 
ried ; their present resources, the rents,—about one hundred and 
twenty pounds per anoum,—of a number of small tenements at Exeter 
They removed to within three miles of that city, and dwelt there in 
sufficiency and peace, for about five years, when the exigencies of a 
fast increasing lamily induced them to dispose, not very advantageous¬ 
ly, of their cottage property, and embark the proceeds in a showy 
speculation promising, of course, immense results, and really ending in 
the brief space of six months in their utter ruin. Edward Drysdale 
found himself, in lieu of his golden hopes, worth about two hundred 
pounds less than nothing. The usual consequences followed. An un 
defended suit at law speedily reached the stage at which execution 
might be issued, and unless a considerable sum of money could be in¬ 
stantly raised, his furniture would bo seized under a Ji Ja., nndsacn- 
ficed to no purpose. 

One only possible expedient remained,—that of once more endeavour¬ 
ing to soften the obduracy of Mr. Bradshaw. This it w»9 finally de¬ 
termined to attempt, and Mr. and Mrs. Drysdale set off by ft London , 
morning coach upon the well-nigh hopelc.-s speculation. They alight¬ 
ed at the •’ Hunter’s Inn,” where Drysdale remained, whilst his wife | 


proceeded alone to Rodney Place. Thomas Burnham was friendly and 
good nature! as ever. The old mariner, he told Drysdale, was visibly 
failing, and his chief amusement seemed to be scraping together and 
hoarding up money. James Berry, a broken down tailor, and a chap, 
according to Bnrnham, who knew how many beans made five as well 
as any man in Devonshire, had been for some time valet, gardener, and 
general factotum at Rodney Place, and appeared to exercise great in¬ 
fluence over Mr. Bradshaw. The only other person in the establish¬ 
ment was the old cook, Margery Deans, who, never otherwise, since he 
had known her, than desperately hard of hearing, was now become 
deaf as a stone. Drysdale, it was afterwards remembered, listened to 
all this with eager attention, and was especially inquisitive and talka¬ 
tive respecting Mr. Bradshaw’s hoarding propensities, and the solitary, 
unprotected state in which helived. 

Mrs. Drysdale was long gone; bnt the tremnlons hopes which her 
I protracted stay called feebly forth, vanished at the sight of her pale, 
I tearful, yetresolved aspect. ‘-It is useless, Edward,” she murmured, 
| with her arms cast lovingly about her husband’s neck, and looking in 
his face with far more lavish expression of affection than when, with 
orange-blossoms in her hair, she stood a newly-consecrated wife beside 
him. “It is useless to expect relief from my uncle, save upon the 
heartless, impossible condition you know of. But let us home. God’s 
heaven is stilL above our heads, though clouds and darkness rest be¬ 
tween. IVe will trust in Him, Edward, and fear not! ” 

So brave a woman should have been matched with a stout-hearted 
man; but this, unhappily, was not the case. Edward Drysdale was 
utterly despondent, and he listened, as his wife was afterwards fain to 
admit to myself and others, with impatient reluctance to ail she saidas 
they journeyed homewards, save when the condition of help spoken ofl 
namely, that she should abandon her husband, and take up her abode 
with her children at Rodney Place, was discussed,—by her indignant¬ 
ly. Once also, when she mentioned that the old wiU in her favour was 
not yet destroyed, but would be, her uncle threatened, if she did not 
soon return, a bright, almost fiery expression seemed to leap from his 
usually mild, reflective eyes, and partiaUy dissipate the thick gloom 
which mantled his features. 

This occurred on a winter’s day in early March, and the evening up 
to seven o’clock had passed gloomily away with the Drysdales, when all 
at once the husband, starting from a profound reverie,' said ha would 
take a walk as far as Exeter, see the attorney in the suit against him., 
and, if possible, gain a little time for the arrangement of the debt. His 
wife-acquiesced, though with smaU hope of any favourable'result, and 
the strangely-abstracted man left-the house. _ . . . — ' 

Ten o’clock, the hour by which Edward Drysdale had promised to n re- 
turn, chimed from a dial on the mantel-piece. Mrs Drysdale trimmed 
the fire, lit the candles, which, for economy’s sake, she had extinguish¬ 
ed, and had their frugal supper laid. He came not. Eleven o’clock! 
What could be detaining him so late.’ Twelve!—half-past'twelve! 
Rachel Drysdale was just about to bid the servant-maid, who was sit¬ 
ting up in the kitchen, go to bed, when the sound of carriage-wheels 
going towards Exeter stopped at the door. It was a return post-chaise, 
and brought Edward Drysdale. He staggered, as if intoxicated; .into 
the kitchen, reached down a half-bottle of brandy from a cupboard, 
took it to the post-boy, who immediately drove off. Anne Moody, the 
servant girl, was greatly startled by her master’s appearance: he 
looked, she afterwards stated, more the colour of a whited wall, than 

of flesh and blood, and shook and “ cowered,” as if he had the ague._ 

Mrs. Drysdale came into the kitchen, and stood gazing at her husband 
in a white, dumb kind of way (I am transcribing literally from the girl’s 
statement), till the outer door was fastened, when they both went up 
stairs into a front sitting-room. Cariosity induced Anne Moody to 
follow, and she heard, just as the door closed upon them, Mrs. Drysdale 
say, “ You have not been to Exeter, I am sureThis was said in a 
nervous, shaking voice, and her master replied in the same tone, “ No; 
I changed my mind,” or words to that effect. Then there was a quick 
whispering for a minute or two, interrupted by a half-stifled cry or 
scream from Mrs Drysdale A sort of hubbub of words followed, which 
the girl, a very intelligent person of her class by- the-by, could not hear, 
or at least not make out, till Mr. Drysdale said in a louder, slower 
way, “ You, Rachel,—the children are provided for; hut, 0 God! at 
what a dreadful price!” Anne Moody, fearful of detection, did not 
wait to hear more, but crept stealthily up stairs to bed, as her mistress 
had ordered her to do, when she left the kitchen. On the following 
morning the girl found her master and mistress both np, tho kitchen 
and parlour fires lit, and breakfast nearly over. Mr. Drysdale said he 
was m a hurry to get to Exeter, and they had not thought it worth 
while to call her at unseasonable hours. Both husband and wife looked 
wild and haggard, and this. Moody, when she looked into their bed¬ 
chamber, was not at all surprised at, ns it was clear that neither of 
them had retired to rest. One thing and the other, especially kissing 
and fondling the children over and over again, detained Mr. Drysdale 
till half past eight o’clock, and then, just as he was leaving the house, 
three men confronted him ! A constable of the name of Parsons, James 
Berry, Mr. Bradshaw's servant, and Burnham, the landlord of the 
Hunter’s Inn. They came to arrest him on a charge of burglary and 
murder! Mr. Bradshaw had been found early in the morning cruelly 
stabbed to death beside his plundered strong-box! 

I must pass lightly over the harrowing scenes which followed,—the 
tumultuous agony of the wife, and the despairing asseverations of this 
husband, impossible to be implicitly believed in even by that wife, for 
the criminating evidence was overwhelming. Drysdale had been seen 
skulking about Rodney Place till very lute by both Burnham and Berry. 
In the room through which he must have pissed in going and returning 
tro .. the scene of his frightful crime, his hat had been found, and it 
was now discovered that he, Drysdale, had taken away and worn home 
one of Berry’s,—no doubt from hurry and inadvertence. Iu addition 
to all this, a considerable sum of money ia gold and silver, enclosed in 
a canvas-bag, well known to have belonged to the deceased, was found 
upon his person! it appeared probable that the aim of the assassin had 
been outy robbery in the first instance, for the corpse of the unfortu¬ 
nate victim was foundclothedonly ia a night-dress. The fair inference, 
therefor-: seemed to bo that the robber, disturbed at his plunder by the 
wakeful old seaman, had been compelled, perhaps reluctantly, to add 
the dreadful crime of murder to that which he had originally contem- 
plited. The outcry through t’ne.country was terrific, and as Edward 
Urj’sdule, by the advice ot Mr. Sims, the attorney, who subsequently 
instructed Mr. Prince, reserved his defence, there appeared to be no- 
thiug of a feather’s weight to oppose against the tremendous mass of 
circumstance arrayed against the prisoner. 

And when, upon the arrival of the Ring’s Commission at Exeter, Mr. 
Prince received u very full and carefully-drawn brief in defence,—a 
specious, but almost wholly unsupported story of the prisoner’s appear¬ 
ed all that could be relied upon in rebuttal of the evidence fir the Crown. 
According to E iward Drysdale, he merely sought Mr Bradshaw upon 
the evening in question for the purpose of concluding with that gentle¬ 
man an arrangement for the separation of himself front his wife and 
children, and their domiciliation at Rodney Place. It was[further nrer- 
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•red that Be was received witn greater ciynuy m»n m expecieu; >uu 
the interview was a long one, daring which he, Drysdale, had seen no¬ 
body but Mr. Bradshaw, although he believed the aged and deaf cook 
was in the kitchen. That he had arranged that Mrs. Drysdaleand his 
children should be early on the morrow with her uncle, and that he had 
Tcceived the money found upon his person and at his house from the 

deceased’s own hands, in order to, pay the debt and costs in the suit 

Wherein execution was about to be levied on his furniture, and that the 
residue was to be applied to his. the prisoner’s own use. That the ex¬ 
pressions deposed to by Anne Moody, and his own and Mrs Drysdale's 
emotion after his return home, which had told so heavily against him 
in the examinations before the magistrates, were perfectley reconcila¬ 
ble with this statement,—as, indeed, they were,—and did not therefore, 
bear the frightful meaning that had been attached to them. With re¬ 
spect to the change of hats, that might easily have happened, because 
lus hat had been left on entering in the hall-passage, and in his hurry, 
in coining out by the same way, he had no doubt mistaken Berry’s for 
bis own; but he solemnly denied having been in the room, or near the 
part of the house where his hat was alleged to have been found. This 
was the gist of the explanation; but unfortunately, it was not sustain¬ 
ed by any receivable testimony in any material particular. True, -Mrs 
Drysdale, whom everybody fully believed, declared that this account 
exactly coincided with what her husband told her immediately on ar¬ 
riving home in the post-chaise,—hut what of that? It was not what 
story the prisoner had told, nor how many times he had told it, that 
could avail, especially against the heavy improbabilities that weighed 
upon his, at first view, plausible statement. How was it that, knowing 
Mr. Bradshaw’s almost insane dislike of himself, he did not counsel his 
wife to make terms with her uncle, preparatory to her returning to 
Rodney Place? And was it at nil likely that Mr. Bradshaw, whose 
implacable humour Mrs. Drysdale had experienced on the very day 
previous to the murder, should have so suddenly softened towards the 
Twar, be so thoroughly hated and despised ? I trow not; and the first 
consultation on the case wore a wretchedly dismal aspect, till the hawk- 
eye of Mr. Prince lit on an assertion of Thomas Burnham’s, that he had 
gone to Mr. Bradshaw’s house upon some particular business at a quar¬ 
ter-past twelve on the night of the murder, and had seen the deceased 
alive at that time, who had answered him, as he frequently did, from 
bis bedroom window. “ Rodney Place,” said Mr. Prince, “ is nine 
miles from Drysdale’s residence. I understood you to «ay, Mr. Sjms, 
that Mrs. Drysdale declares her husband was at home at twenty minu¬ 
tes to one I” 

“ Certainly she does; but the wife’s evidence, yon are aware, cannot 
avail the husband.” 

“ True; but the servant-girl! The driver of the post chaise! This 
m a vital point, and mast be cleared up without delay.” 

I and 'WiUiams, Sims’ clerk, set off instantly to see Mrs. Drysdale, 
prho had not left her room since her husband’s apprehension. She was 
confident it was barely so late as twenty minutes to one when the po.-t- 
Chaise drove up to the door. Her evidence was, however, legally inad¬ 
missible, and our hopes rested on Anne Moody, who was immediately 
called in. Her answer was exasperating. She had been asleep in the 
kitchen, and conld not positively say whether it was twelve, one, or 
two o’clock when her master reached home. There was still a chance 
left,—that of thepost chaise driver. He did not, we found, reach Exeter, 
& distance of three miles only from Mr. Drysdale’s, till a quarter to 
three o'clock, and was then much the worse for liquor. So much for 
our chance of proving an alibi! 

There was one circumstance perpetually harped upon by our bright, 
one-eyed friend of the Hunter’s Inn; Cyclops, I and Williams called 
him What had become of a large sum iu notes paid, it was well known, 
to Mr. Bradshaw three or four days before his death? What also of a 
ruby ring, and some unset precious stones he had brought from abroad, 
and which he had always estimated, rightly or wrongly, at so high a 
price ? Drysdale’s house and garden had been turned inside out, but 
nothing had been found, and so for that matter had Rodney Place, and 
its two remaining inmates had been examined with the like ill success. 
Burnham, who was excessively dissatisfied with the progress of affairs, 
swere there was an infernal mystery somewhere, and that he should’nt 
deep till he had ferreted it out. That was hi3 business : ours was to 
msffie the best of the wretched materials at our disposal; but the result 
■we all expected followed. The" foregone conclusion of the jury that 
-Were empanelled in the case was just about to be formally recorded in 
• verdict of guilty, when a note was handed across to Mr. Sim3. One 
Mr. Jay, a timber-merchant, who had heard the evidence of the post! 
Hon, desired to be examined. This the judge at once assented to, and 
Mr. Jay deposed, that having left Exeter in his gig npon pressing busi¬ 
ness, at about two o’clock on the morning of the mnrder, he had obser¬ 
ved a post-chaise at the edge of a pond about a mile and a half out of 
the city, where the jaded horses had been, he supposed, drinking — 
They were standing still, and the post-boy, who was inside, and had 
reins to drive with passed through the front windows, was fast asleep, 
—a drunken sleep it seemed, and he, Mr. Jay, had to bawl for some 
time, and strike the chaise with his whip, before he could awake the 
man, who at last, with a growl and a curse, drove on. He believed, 


sure. I’m come to have a smoke and a bit of chat with you, Berry,— 
there isn't a riper Berry than you are iu the kingdom,—before-you go 
to London, Jim,—do yon mark?—before you go to London,—ha, ha! 
ho, ho! But, zounds ! how pale and shaky yon’re looking, and before 
this rousing fire, too! D—n thee, villian ” shonted Burnham, jumping 
suddenly up from his chair, and dashing his pipe to fragments on the 
floor. “I cin’t play with thee any longer. Tell me,—when did the devil 
teach thee to staff coat collars with the spoils of murdered men, eh ?” 

A yell of dismay escaped Berry, and he made a desperate rush to 
get past Burnham. Vainly did so. The fierce publican canght him by 
the throat, and held him by a grip of steel. “ You're caught, scoun¬ 
drel!—nicked, trapped, found out, and by whom think you? Why, by 
deaf, paralytic, Margery, whose old eyes have never wearied in watch¬ 
ing you from the hour you slew and robbed her good old master till to¬ 
day, when yon dreamed yourself alone, and she discovered the mystery 
of the coat-collar.” 

“ Let me go! ” gasped the miscreant, down whose pallid cheeks big 
drops of agony were streaming. “ Take all, and let me go.” 

A fierce imprecation followed by a blow, replied to the despairing 
felon A constable, attracted by the increasing uproar, soon arrived; 
the thick coat collar was ripped, and in it were found a considerable 
sum in Exeter notes,—the.ruby ring, and other valuables weli known 
to have belonged to Mr. Bradshaw. Berry was quickly lodged in gaol. 
A true bill was returned the next day by the grand jury before noon, 
and by the time. the clock struck four, the murderer was, on his own 
confession, convicted of the foul crime of which a perfectly innocent 
man had been not many hours before pronounced guilty ! A great 
lesson this was felt to be at the time in Exeter, and in the Western 
country generally. A lesson of the watchfulness of Providence over 
innocent lives; of rebuke to the self-sufficing infallibility of men, how¬ 
ever organized or empanelled, and of patience under unmerited oblo¬ 
quy and slander. 

Edward Drysdale was, I n-ed hardly say, liberated by the king’s 
pardon,—pardon for an uncommitted offence, and he and his true¬ 
hearted wife, the heiress of her uncle, are still living, I believe, in com¬ 
petence, content, and harmony. 


hut would not like to positively swear, that the postillion he had heard 
examined was that man. This testimony, strongly suggestive as it was, 
his lordship opined did not materially affect the case; the jury concur- 
xed, and a verdict of guilty was pronounced and recorded amidst the 
death-like silence of a hushed and anxious auditory. 

The unfortunate convict staggered visibly beneath the blow, fully 
expected, as it must have been, and a terrible spasm convnlsed his fea- 
tures and shook his frame. It passed away; and his bearing and 
speech, when asked what he had to say why sentence of death should 
mot be pronounced according to 1st’, was not without a certain calm 
dignity and power, whilst his tones, tremulous, it is true, were silvery 
and unassuming as a child’s. 

“ I cannot blame the gentlemen of the jury,” he said “ Their fatal 
-verdict, I am sure, as conscientious as God and myself know it to be 
erroneous,—false! Circumstances are, I feel,strangely arrayed against 
me; and it has been my fate through life to be always harshly judged, 
save only by one whose truth and affection have shed over my chequer¬ 
ed existence the only happiness it has ever known. I observed, too, 
the telling sneer of the prosecuting counsel, connecting the circum¬ 
stances under which I left the navy with the cowardice of the deed of 
-which I stand here accnsed,—convicted, I suppose, I should say 1 
forgive that gentleman his cruel sneer as freely as I do yon, gentlemen 
of the jury, your mistaken verdict,—yoa, my lord, the death sentence 
yon are about to pronounce. The manner in which I hope to pass 
through the brief, but dark and bitter passage lying betwixt me and 
the grave will, I trust, be a sufficient answer to the taunt of cowardice 
and the future vindication of my innocence, not for my own, but my 
-wife and children’s sake I confidently leave them to Him into whose 
hands I shall soon, untimely, render np my spirit. This is all I have 
to say.” 

The prisoner’s calm, simple, unhurried words produced a marvellous 
effect npon the Court and auditory. The judge, Chief Baron Macdon- 
aid, a conscientious, and somewhat nervous man, paused in the act of 
assuming the black-cap, and presently said, rather hastily: “ Let the 
prisoner be romoved ; I will pass sentence to-morrow ” The Court 
then immediately adjourned. 

I was miserably depressed in spirits, which the cold, sleety weather 
that greeted ns on emerging from the hot and crowded court consider¬ 
ably increased. I was thinking,—excuse the seeming pathos,—I was 
only a clerk, and nsed to such tragedies; 1 was thinking, I say, that a 
glass of brandy and water might not be amiss, when whom should I 
rudely jostle against but Cyclops, aluu Thomas Burnham. He was 
going the same way as myself in prodigious haste,—his eye bright and 
flaming as a live coal, and his whole manner denoting intense excite¬ 
ment. ■' Is that, you ?’’ he broke out. “ Come along, then, and quick, 
£ir the love of God! I’ve missed Sims and his clerk, but you’ll do as 
jell; perhaps better.” I had no power, if I had the inclination to re¬ 
fuse, for the enthusiastic man seized me by the arm, and hurried me 
along at a tremendous rate towards the outskirts of the city. *• This 
u the place," he exclaimed, as he burst into a tavern parlour, where 
two trunks had been deposited. “ He’s not come yet," Burnham went 
® n ’ ‘ l “ e coach is to call for him here- He thinks to be off to Lon¬ 
don this very night.” 

Whom are you talkingof ? Who’s off to London to-night ? ” 

“James Berry, if he’s clever enough 1 Look there! ” 

“I see; ‘James Berry, Passenger, London.’ These, then, are his 
trunks, I suppose ? ” 

“ Bight, ay boy -, but there is nothing of importance in them. Sly, 
Margery hls well ascertained that Yoa know Margery; 
—but hush! here he comes.” 6 J 


Berry—it was he-could not repress a nervous start, as he unexpect¬ 
edly encountered Burnham’s burly person and fierce elare 
“ Yon here ?” he stammered, as he mechanically took a chair by the 
fir*. “ Who would have thought it?” 1 

« Hot yon, Jim, I’m sure; it must be, therefore, an unexpected plea. 
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LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A LAW-CLERK. 

TUB DIAMOND NECKLACE 

The reader must not expect any artistic finish or colouring in such 
brief transcripts as I can furnish of by-gone passages in my clerkly ex¬ 
perience. Law-writers and romance writers are very distinct classes 
of penmen, and I am consequently quite aware that these sketches have 
no other ciaim to attention than that they are genuine excerpts.—writ 
large,—from a journal in which the incidents of the day were faithfully 
noted down at the time of their occurrence: Their accuracy, therefore, 
does not depend upon memory, which certainly I do not find to be as 
virile and tenacious at seventy as it was at seventeen, no one win 
feel surprised that I should, in my vocation, have turned over several 
startling leaves in the darker chapters of our social history , and some 
of these, I have thought, may prove even more interesting to a nume¬ 
rous class of minds, when plainly and unpretendingly set forth, than 
d tricked out in the showy varnish and falee jewels of romance and fan- 
oifal invention. 

On the evening previous to the day, Mr.-,—suppose, for conve¬ 

nience sake, we call him Mr. Prince, he was one in many respects,—on 
evening, then, previous to the day, Mr. Prince, a barrister, whose 
olwkl had been for about three years, intended setting out, for the 
second time, on the Western Circuit, a somewhat unusual circumstance, 
° r father couple of circumstances, occurred. I must premise that 5 r. 
•triace had at the previous nsBize made a great hit at Salisbury, by a 
Burcesgfui objection to an indictment framed under 30th Geo. 3, which 
charged a respectably-connected young man with stealing a sum of money 
10 banknotes. Mr. Prince contended that bank notes were not “ moneys, 
Wa . r * 8 > goods, or merchandize,” within the meaning of the statute, an 
opinion in which the judge, Mr. Baron Thompson, after much argumen¬ 
tation, coincided, and the prisoner was acquitted and discharged. This 
hugely astonished the agricultural mind of Wiltshire : a lawyer who 
oould prove a bank note, then a legal tender, not to be money, was uni¬ 
versally admitted to be a match, and something to spare, for any big- 
^*,6 on the circuit, and a full share of briefs would, it was pretty cer¬ 
tain, thenceforth fall to Mr. Prince’s share. 

And now, to return to the circumstances I was speaking of. I was 
"Waiting at chambers in the Temple on the evening in question for Mr. 
I rinoe, when who should bustle in but old Dodsley, the attorney of 
"t-nanoery Lane. Many persons must still remember old Dodsley, or at 
aii events his powdered pig-tail, gold eye-glass, tasseled hessian boots, 
ana everlasting pepper-and-salt pants. This visit surprised me, for 
the spruce and consequential antique had not hitherto patronised ns, 


ve not having as yet, I supposed, a sufficient relish of age about us to 
iuit bis taste. 

“ Mr. Prince,” he said, “ of course goes the Western Circuit ? To be 
sure, to be snre. Is he retained in the Salisbury case of the King on 
die prosecution of Gilbert against Somers l” 

I knew perfectly well he was not, but of course I replied that I would 
look, and passed my finger slowly and deliberately down the page of 
an entry-book. “No, he is not,” I said on reaching the foot of the 
leaf. 

“ Then here is a retainer for the defence.” Dodsley placed a one 
pound note and a shilling on the table, and, as soon as I had made the 
usual entry, added, “ 1 am acting in this matter for Cotes, of Salisbury, 
who, as the case is of some importance, will deliver the brief, hand¬ 
somely marked, I believe, and with a good fee to clerk, at Winchester; 
good-by 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the great Mr. Pendergast, solici¬ 
tor of BasiDghall Street, ascended the stairs, and presented himself. 
He had a brief in his hand, marked " Fifty Guineas.” This I saw at a 
glance: indeed, of all the characters on the back of a brief, tbe figures, 
—the fee,—by some magnetic attraction or influence, invariably caught 
my eye first. 

“ Mr. Prince proceeds on tbe Western Circnit ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And is not, I conclude, retained in the Crown case against Somers 
for larceny 

“ The dence! well, this m odd 1” I exclaimed, “ Mr. Dodsley left a 
retainer for the defence not above ten minntes ago.” 

“ You don’t say so!” rejoined Mr. Pendergast, peevishly; “dear 
me- dear me; how unfortunate! The prosecutrix is anxious above all 
things to secure Mr. Prince’s services, and now—dear me! This is a 
kind of business not at all in our line; nor indeed in that of the respec¬ 
table Devizes firm who have taken the unusual coarse of sending the 
brief to London, although relating only to a simple matter of larceny ; 
—dear me, how unfortunate ! and the fee, you see, is heavy.” 

“ Surprisingly so, indeed! The prosecutrix must be wonderfully 
anxious to secure a conviction,” I replied with as much nonchalance as 
1 could assume, confoundedly vexed as I-was. It was not at all likely, 
for all old Dodsley had hinted, that the brief in defence of a prisoner 
committed for larceny would be marked at^a tenth of fifty guineas : 
however, there was no help for it, and after emitting one or two addi¬ 
tional “ dear mes!” away went Mr. Pendergast with brief, fifty gnin- 
neas, and no donbt proportionately handsome clerk’s fee, in his pocket. 
I was terribly put out, much more so than Mr. Prince, when he came 
in and heard of what hacT happened, although fifty guineas were fifty 
guineas with him at that time. *' I have seen something of the cose,” 
he said, “ in the newspapers ; it has carious features. The prisoner is 
a female of great personal attractions, it seems. We must console oar- 
selves,” he added with jocose familiarity, “ it is something to be the 
chosen champion of beauty in distress.” To which remark I perceive 
the word “ Fudge,” in large capitals, appended in my diary. “ Hum¬ 
bug” would have been more forcible, but that expressive word had 
not then been imported into the English vocabulary, or it wonld, I 
doubt not, have been used. 

Mr. Prince of course travelled by post chaise with a learned brother, 
and I reached Winchester by coach, just as the sheriff’s trumpets pro¬ 
claimed the arrival of my lords the judges in that ancient city. Oar 
Wiltshire fame had not yet reached Winchester, and although the cri¬ 
minal business of the assize was heavy, very few cases were confided to 
Mr. Prince. Cotes arrived on the second day, with the brief in the 
Salisbury case, marked, I was astonished to find, “ Twenty Guineas,” 
and the old fellow behaved, moreover, very well to me. Mr. Prince 
was in Court, aud I had full leisure to run over the matter, and a very 
strange, out-of-the-way, perplexing business, as set forth in Mr. 
CoteB’s instruction to Counsel, it appeared to be. Divested of surplu¬ 
sage, of which the brief contained an abundant quantity, the affair 
stood about thus :—Mr. Hurdley, a wealthy person, who bad resided 
many years at Hurdley Villa (then so called, but now, I hear, bearing 
another appellation, and not very distant, by-the-by, from Bowood, the 
Marquis ot Lansdowne’s country seat,) had died three or four months 
previously intestate, and Hurdley Villa was now inhabited by a Mrs. 
Gilbert, the deceased’s sister-in-law, and her son, Charles Gilbert, the 
heir-at-law, but who yet wanted some ten months of his majority. The 
day before his death Mr. Hurdley despatched James Dakin, an aged 
and confidential servant, to bring heme one Emily Somersfrom Brigh¬ 
ton, where he, Mr. Hurdley, had placed her some fourteen years pre¬ 
viously in a first rate school. He told the mistress of the establish¬ 
ment, a Mrs Hyland, that the child, then about five years old, was 
the orphan daughter of a distant relative, a statement discredited as 
she grew up by the evidence of her features, described as presenting 
a beautiful and feminine but still surprisingly accurate reflex of those 
of Mr. Hurdley. This remarkable resemblance not only gave rise to 
calnmnions rumours, but appeared greatly to impress Mr. Hurdley 
himself, at the last and only interview he ever had with the young girl 
since be consigned her to Mrs. Kylaud’s care. This was about six 
months before he died, and on his return home he gave Mr. Cotes di¬ 
rections to prepare a new will, by which he bequeathed twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds to Emily Somers, and divided the residue, about double 
that amount, amongst his nephew, Charles Gilbert, and other more 
distant relatives This will was drawn out and executed, but was sub¬ 
sequently destroyed under the following circumstances:—The instant 
Mrs. Gilbert beard of the serious illness of her wealthy brother-in-law, 
she hastened with her son to Hurdley Villa, and immediatly set to 
work, tormenting the dying gentleman into annulling his will. Wea¬ 
ried out at length, it seemed, by Mrs. Gilbert’s importunities, he yield- 
ed the point, and the will was burnt in the presence of Cotes, tbe at¬ 
torney, a medical gentleman of Devizes, Mrs. Gilbert, and the house¬ 
keeper, a Mrs. James “ You persist, Charlotte,” said Mr. Hurdley, 
feebly addressing his sister-in-law, “ that Emily Somers ought not to 
inherit under this will J ” “ I do, indeed, my dear Robert; you may 
be sure sho will be sufficiently provided for without the necessity of 
your bequeathing her such an enormous sum as twenty thousand 
pounds.” “ Are the two letters I gave you sent to the post?” asked 
Mr. Hurdley of the housekeeper. The woman hesitated for a moment, 
and then said, “ Oh yes, certainly; some time since ” A strange ex¬ 
pression, something like mockery or malice, Cotes thought flickered 
over the pale face of the dying man as he said, addressing the attorney, 
“ Then I authorise and require you, sir, to burn that my last and only 
existing testament.” This was done, and everybody except tbe medical 
gentleman left the room. Mrs Gilbert vanished instantly her wish 
was accomplished, following sharply upon the heels of the housekeeper. 

Mr. Hurdley dud on the following day. He was already speechless, 
though still conscious, when Dakin returned from Brighton with Emily 
Somers, upon whom his fast-darkening eyes rested whilst yet a ray of 
light remained, with an intense expression of anxiety and tenderness. 
The wealth, 1 may here state, of which Mr. Hurdley died possessed, 
was almost entirely personal, Hurdley Villa and grounds bsing, indeed, 
tbe only reality, and was lodged In British securities. It wsa the in¬ 


tention, Mr. Cotes believed, of Mrs. Gilbert and ber son, the instant 
the latter came of age and could legally do so, to dispose of those secu¬ 
rities, and invest the produce in land: that time was, however, not 
yet arrived. 

Matters went on smoothly enough at Hurdley Villa for some time 
after Mr. Hurdley’s death; Mrs. Gilbert was exceedingly civil and kind 
to Emily Somersher son, from the first, something more; and it was 
soon apparent that he was becoming deeply attached to the gentle and 
graceful girl bequeathed to his mother’s and his own generans care by 
her deceased protector. These advances, evidently at first encoura¬ 
ged by Mrs. Gilbert, were by no means favourably received,—why, 
will presently appear,—whereupon that lady worked herself a 
violent rage, both with her son’s foUy and the intolerable airs and pre¬ 
sumption of Emily Somers, who had forthwith notice to quit Hurdley 
Villa, accompanied by an intimation that an annuity of fifty pounds a 
year would be settled on her. This scandalous injustice roused tha 
spirit of the young girl, acquainted as she was with the burning of the 
will, and a violent altercation ensued between her and Mrs. Gilbert, 
in the course of which something was said or hinted that excited Mrs. 
Gilbert to downright frenzy, and she vowed the insolent, audacious 
minx should not sleep another night in the house. This soene occur¬ 
red just after breakfast, and a chaise was ordered to be in readiness 
by two o’clock to convey Emily Somers to Devizes. About half-past 
twelve Mrs. Gilbert went out for an airing in the carriage, and was 
gone about an hour; her passion had by this time cooled down, and the 
servants thought, from the irresolute, half regretful expression of her 
countenance, that a conciliatory word from Miss Somers would have 
procured her permission to remain. That word was not spoken, and 
Mrs Gilbert, with, a stiff bow to the young lady, who was already 
equipped for departure, sailed grandly away to her dressing room. In 
about ten minutes a terrible hurly-burly rang through the house : 
Mrs. Gilbert’s diamond necklace and cross was declared to be missing 
from ber jewel case, and a hurried search in all possible and impossi¬ 
ble places was immediately commenced. Miss Somers, distracted as 
she said by the noise and confusion, intimated that she should walk on 
and meet tbe chaise, which could not be far distant; and “as Mrs. 
Gilbert,” she added with bitter emphasis, “ insists that every trunk in 
the house shall be searched, I will send for mine to-morrow.” So say¬ 
ing she left the apartment, and, a minute afterwards the house. Thu 
post chaise was not far off, and she had reached it, and seated herself, 
when a footman came running np with a request from Mrs. Gilbert 
that she would return immediately. Miss Somers declined doing so, 
and ordered the postilion to drive on- Seeing this, the footman, a pow¬ 
erful feilww, caught hold of the horses’ heads, exclaiming, as he did so, 
“ that it was a matter of robbery, and the young lady should return.’*" 
Tbe ebaise was accordingly turned round, and the now terrified girl 
was in a manner forcibly taken back to Hurdley Villa. There it wag 
proposed to search her: She vehemently protested against being sub¬ 
jected to such an indignity, but Mrs Gilbert peremptorily insisted that 
she should, and a constable having been actually sent for, she, at length, 
reluctantly submitted. The search was fruitless, and Mrs. Gilbert, 
taking np the young lady’s muff,—it was the month of January,—which 
was lying in a chair, tossed it contemptuously towards ber, with an in¬ 
timation that “ she might now go!” The muff fell short, and dropped 
on the floor. A slight sound was heard. “ Ha! what's that ?” ex¬ 
claimed Mrs. Gilbert. Quickly the muff was seized, felt, turned inside 
out, ripped, and the missing diamond necklace and cross were found 
carefully enveloped and concealed in the lining! Miss Somers fainted, 
and had only partially recovered when she found herself again in the 
chaise, and this time accompanied by a constable, who was conveying 
her to prison. The unfortunate young lady was ultimately committed 
for trial on the charge of stealing the jewels. Miss Somers’ refusal to 
entertain the suit of Mr. Charles Gilbert, and the large fee marked on 
the brief in defence, were explained by the fact that a Lieut. Horace 
Wyndham, of the artillery service, then serving in Ireland, had, when, 
at Brighton, contracted an engagement with Emily Somers, fully sanc¬ 
tioned, Cotes believed, by the late Mr. Hurdley. This young officer 
had remitted a considerable sum to the attorney, with directions that 
no expense should be spared; and farther, stating that he had applied 
for leave of absence, and should, the instant it was granted, hasten to 
Wiltshire. 

This was the tangled web of circumstance which it was hoped the In¬ 
genuity of counsel might unravel, but how, Mr. Cotes, a well-meaning, 
plodding individual, but scarcely as bright as the north star, did not 
profess to understand. Mr. Prince took great interest in the matter, 
and he speedily came to the conclusion that it was highly desirable 
Miss Somers should be directly communicated with. Tbe etiquette of 
the bar of course precluded Mr. Prince from himself visiting a prisoner, 
bat I, though it was rather out of my line of service, might do so, by 
permission of Mr. Cotes. This was readily accorded, and the next day 
I and the attorney Bet off for Salisbury. 

We had an interview with Miss Somers early on the following morn¬ 
ing. All my clerkish bounce was thoroughly taken oat of me by the 
appearance and demeanour of the young lady. There was a dignified 
serenity of grief imprinted on her fine pale countenance, a proud yet 
tempered scorn of the accusation and the accuser in ber calm accents, 
so different from the half-swaggering, half-whining tone and manner I 
had been accustomed to in persons so situated, that my conviction of 
ber perfect innocence was instantaneous and complete. She, however, 
threw no light upon the originating motive of the prosecution to which 
she was exposed, till, after refreshing my memory by a glance at the 
notes Mr. Prince had written for my guidance, I asked her whet it wee 
she had said on the occasion of her quarrel with Mrs. Gilbert that had 
so exasperated that lady ? “I merely ventured,” she replied, “ to haz¬ 
ard a hint suggested by an expi ession used by Mr. Hurdley in a letter 

to-to a gentleman I have reason to believe Mr. Cotes will see to-day 

or to-morrow, to the effect that I might after all prove to be the right¬ 
ful heiress of the wealth so covetously grasped. It was a rash and a 
foolish remark,” she added sadly, her momently-crimsoned cheeks and 
sparkling eyes fading again to paleness and anxiety, “for which there 
was no tangible foundation, although Mrs. Gilbert must, it Beams, hare 
fesred there might be.” 

This very partial lifting of the veil which concealed tbe secret 
promptings of the determined and rancorous prosecution directed 
against our interesting client, rendered me buoyantly hopeful of the 
result, and so I told Cotes on leaving the prison. He, however, re¬ 
mained like old Chancellor Eldon, permanently “doubtful,” and more¬ 
over, stared like a conjuror, which he was not, when, after again con¬ 
sulting Mr. l’rince’s memoranda, I said he must let me have two sub¬ 
poenas for service on Mrs James and Mr. Dakin at Hurdley Villa. 

“ Nonsense!” he exclaimed; “ what will be the use of calling them ?” 

“ I don’t know; a great deal of use it may be ; but at all events the 
subpoenas will give me an excuse for seeing them both, and that I must 
do as early as possible ” 

He made no farther objection, and by eleven the next day I was at 
the hall door of Hurdley Villa, blandly requesting to speak with Mrs. 
James. I have always piqued myself upon not having the slightest 
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odour of law or parchment about me, and I was only gratified, there¬ 
fore, not surprised —ahem '—at overhearing the servant who answered 
the door assure Mrs. James that the penwra inquiring for her “ was 
quite the gentleman.” This was, moreover, only a fair return for the 
compliment I had paid the damsel’s blooming cheeks. I was immediate¬ 
ly ushered into the housekeeper’s room, where, as soon as the door was 
olosed, I handed the astonished woman a strip of parchment and a shil¬ 
ling She hopped back as if suddenly confronted by a serpent. 

‘‘A subpoena, Mrs James,” I said, “ commanding you, in the name 
of Our Sovereign Lord the King, to attend and give evidence on the 
trial of Emily Somers ” 

«i gi Te evidence!” she replied, much flurried; “ I know nothing or 
the matter; I wash my hands of the whole business ” _ 

“ That will require, my dear lady, a very profuse and judicious use 
of Boap and water, or the damned spots will not out, as the lady says 

in the pl&y.” , 

« oh, don’t bother me about the lady in the play,” she retorted an¬ 
grily. “ I can give no evidence, I tell yon, either for or against Mils 
Somers. I did not acouse her of stealing the necklace!” 

« That I am sure, Mrs. James, you did not. l'ou are, I know, too 
just and sensible aperson to do anything at once so wicked and foolish, 
but you must tell the judge how it was the two letters—ha! you begin 
to perceive, do you, that more is known than you imagined.” 

“letters—what letters ?” she muttered, with pale Ups. 

The words which had so startled her had been suggested by a surmise 
of Mr. Prince, and a Temark which dropped from Miss Somers, implying 
that Lieutenant Wyndham had been expecting a promised explanation 
from Mr. Hurdley when the news reached him of that gentleman’s 
death. The woman’s tremor convinced me that I had struck the 
right trail, and I determined to follow it up boldly. 

“I will tell you, Mrs. James,” I repliea, “but first, and for your 
own sake, ascertain that we are entirely alone.” She looked into the 
passage, reclosed the door, and said with fast-increasing agitation* 
“ Quite, quite alone; what can you mean ?” 

“ This: the two letters entrusted to you by Mr. Hurdley, the day 
before his death, you had neglected to forward as yon ought to have 
done.” 

“ I—I meant no harm,” she huskily gasped; “ as I live and breathe 
I meant no harm!” 

" I beUeve you; and it was after the will was burned that Mrs Gil¬ 
bert, who followed 70 U out of the sick room, obtained possession of 
them.” 

She did not answer in words, and it was not necessary that she 
should: her scared looks did that sufficiently. 

“ Do yon remember either of the addresses of the letters, Mrs. 
James,” I presently continued, “ or shall I refresh yonr memory ? Was 
sot the first syllable of one of the names Lieutenant Wyndham—” 

“ Ha!” 

“ How don’t make a noise, there’s a good woman. To whom was the 
second letter addressed ? Answer that question, or you will be in cus¬ 
tody before ten minutes have passed; answer it truly, and you will 
not be in the slightest degree molested;—come, ont with it!” 

“ The Beveresd Mr. Ridgway, Yeovil, Somerset.” 

“ Very good. And do you know anything about this Mr. Ridgway, 
whether he was related to, or in any way connected with, the late Mr. 
Hurdley ?” 

“ As I hope for mercy, I do not.” 

“ Very well: now pay attention to what I am about to say. Mrs 
Gilbert must not be made acquainted with what has passed between 
us.” 

“ Oh no, certainly not; on no account whatever,” she qnickly re¬ 
plied. “ She strictly forbade me to mention the circumstance.” 

“ Ho doubt: As she is sure, however, to hear that I have been here, 
you had better admit that I have -served you with a subpoena. Good 
day,” I added, taking her hand, which was cold as ice,—“ and remem¬ 
ber—S ilence! or it will go ill with you.” 

“ Come, George,” I mentally exclaimed on emerging with exultant 
step from Hurdley Yilla, “Come, George,”—my name ia George— 
“ you are getting along in first-rate style, my boy; and as there is no¬ 
body I wish half so well as I do you, 1 am heartily rejoiced at it. Old 
Dakin is at Devizes, it seems; well, I don’t know that it’s worth while 
waiting to see him, so I’ll e’en be off again back at once.” 

Tha news I brought which, well managed, would in all probability 
lead to important results, put quite a varnish upon old Cote^s mahoga- 
- wy phiz, and it was needed, for Lientenant Wyndham, who had arrived 
at Salisbury shortly after I had left, had kept him in a state of terrible 
anxiety and harassment from the first moment he entered the office. He 
was a fine dashing young fellow, by Cotes’s account, sudden and fiery 
as a rocket, and at first Beriously purposed to send a bullet through 
young Gilbert’s head, as the only fitting answer to the atrociously ab¬ 
surd accusation against Miss Somers. Convinced at last that ball prac¬ 
tice, however sharp and well directed, would avail little against a 
“ true bill” for felony, he bounced off to procure permission to visit the 
imprisoned lady. This could not be for the moment granted, “ and,” 
added Cetes, “ he has been tearing in and out of the office for the last 
hour and a half like a furious maniac, threatening to write immediately 
to the Home Secretary, nay, the Prince Regent himself, 1 believe, and 
utterly smash every gaoler, sheriff, and magistrate in the county of 
Wilts;—oh, here he is again!” 

The youthful soldier was certainly much excited and exasperated, 
hut I found no difficulty in so far calming him that he listened with 
eager attention and interest to what I had to relate. “ I cannot do bet¬ 
ter,” he exclaimed the instant I ceased speaking, “ than start imme¬ 
diately for Yeovil, and ascertain what the Reverend Mr. Ridgway 
knows of Em—of Miss Somers or Mr. Hurdley.” We agreed that it was 
highly desirable he should do so, and in less than ten minutes he was 
off in a post-chaise from the “ Antelope” for Yeovil. 

The next day, Saturday, as I ana Cotes were busy, about noon, 
drawing a fresh brief for Counsel, a horseman, followed by a mounted 
groom, alighted in front of the attorney’s house, and presently a small 
clerk threw open the office door and announced—Mr. Gilbert!” 

The appearance of this young gentleman was somewhat prepossessing, 
albeit he appeared to he suffering from illness of body or mind, perhaps 
of both; and there was a changing flush on his brow, a quick restless¬ 
ness in his eyes, and a febrile tremor, as it were, ia bis whole aspect 
and manner which, read by the light of what we knew and suspected, 
bad a deep significance. 

“ You are the attorney for the defence, I understand, in’’—he hesi¬ 
tatingly began,—“ in the unfortunate affair of the diamond necklace 
“ I am,” replied Mr. Cotes, “ and what then 

“ Your clerk has served a subpoena upon Mrs. Gilbert’s housekeeper; 
what may that mean?” 

“ A siUy question, sir, you will pardon me for saying: we lawyers 
are not generally in the habit of making confidants of those opposed to 
as.” 

There was a silenoe for some time; Mr. Gilbert crossing his legs, 
tapped the toe of his boot with his riding-whip, and he passed his right- 
hand fingers several times through the thick brown locks that fell over 
his forehead, his irresolute, wavering glance all the while shifting from 
Cotes’* face to mine and hack again. 

, “ Would it not be better,” he at length said, “ that this unhappy bu¬ 
siness were accomodated ? There is a means, one” he added, flashing 
inteneest scarlet, “ whereby that desirable result may be accomplished. 
I must be frank with yon, for I cannot otherwise communicate with the 
—the prisoner; it is this,—if Miss Somers will accept my band, the 
prosecution is at an end.” 

Cotes was about to speak, but I pinched him with such sudden force 
that he sprang to his feet instead, and the first attempted word broke 
into a shriek of pain. 

. ** ll, i 8 proposition made with Mrs. Gilbert’s consent ?” I hastily 
interposed. ■' 

“ Yes, certainly;—yes ” 

“ Mrs Gilbert consents, does she, that her son shall wed a fortune- 
dicated her—” tb@ ^graceful crime of theft, her character unvin- 

*“■> hptOMeut. I speak of course in confidence. If my pro- 

acce P t# ^* J say that I placed the necklace in the muffin 
or as a present. 

"- 1 esclai »ed, “ that it was you, not your 
«f | th a 4 P ti! 1 . ! J ® we t ls lD the lining of the muff?” 

, ^ , \, ba \ Tha t shaft, I saw, found the joint in his armour. He 

»h«t h T S f f\|' “ " h M do you “ ean by that - •” 

“Precisely what I said. sir. Mr. Cotes,” I added, “ you can have 
nothing more to say to this person ” , j 

“ Certainly not,” snapped out the attorney, who was limping about 
energy*’ rnbblng one P artlcuUr P*rtof his left thigh with savage 

The young gentleman, finding that his conciliatory mission had missed 
firs, began to bally, but tost failing also, be went his way, muttering 
and threatening as he went. And 1 soon afterwards departed, after 
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▼ery humbly apologizing to Mr. Cotes for the extreme iioeriy a uau 
taken with his still very painful leg. 

On Monday, the day the Commission was opened at Salisbury, Lieu¬ 
tenant Wyndham brought us the Reverend Mr. Ridgway. What he 
had to say was this:—Mr. Hurdley had married privately, for fearof 
his father’s displeasure, Emily Ridgway, the reverend gentleman’s sis¬ 
ter, at Bridgewater. The marriage was a most unhappy one; a cause¬ 
less, morbid jealousy possessed the husband to such an extent that he 
believed, or affected to believe, that the child, a girl, baptized Emily, 
in giving birth to whom her mother died, was not his; but this child, 
so Mr. Hurdley wrote to the Reverend Mr. Ridgway, died at the age 
of four years. _ 

The reader is now quite as wise as the wisest in the consultation 
held at Mr. Cotes’s on the Tuesday morning, when it was known that 
the grand jury had returned a “ true bill” against Emily Somers. The 
annoucement that onr case would probably be called on almost imme¬ 
diately, broke up the council, and away we all departed for the Court, 
Mr. Prince, of course, who was in costume, walking up Catherine Street- 
with the gravity and decornm which so well becomes the law: I and 
the lieutenant walked faster. 

“ A queer fish,” said the anxions and irate artillery officer, “ that 
master of yours: he listened to everybody, it is true, but said noth¬ 
ing himself, nor did anything, for that matter, except rub his nose and 
forehead now and then.” 

“ Never mind; wait till it is his cue to speak. I have no fear, unless, 
indeed, luck should run very contrary.” 

The small, inconvenient Court was crowded to excess. Mr Jnstice 
Rook presided, and the Earl of Pembroke with, if I mistake not, the 
present Earl Radnor, then Lord Folkestone, were on the bench. Im¬ 
mediately a trifling case was disposed of, Emily Somers was brought in 
and arraigned. A murmur of sympathy and sorrow ran through the 
crowd at the sad spectacle, in such a position, of one so young, so fair, 
so beloved,—ay, so beloved, as all could testify who witnessed the fright¬ 
ful emotion depicted in Lientenant Wyndham’s countenance when the 
prisoner was placed in the dock: It was a speechless agony, and so vio¬ 
lent, that I and the Reverend Mr. Ridgway caught hold of his arms 
and endeavoured to force him out of the Coart. He resisted desperate¬ 
ly ; a deep sob at last gave vent to the strangling emotion which con¬ 
vulsed him, and he became comparatively calm. The leading counsel 
for the prosecution,—there was a tremendous bar against us, as if that 
could avail!—opened the case very temperately, and the witnesses, 
previously at the request of Mr. Prince ordered ont of Court, were called 
seriatim. The first were servants, who merely proved the finding of 
the necklace, as before described, and Miss Somers’s anxiety to begone 
before the chaise arrived: they were not cross-examined. Charlotte 
Gilbert was next called. At the mention of this name the crowd un¬ 
dulated, so to speak; a wave seemed to pass over the sea of heads, and 
all eyes were eagerly, the great majority angrily,bent upon the person 
of a lady about fifty years of age, splendidly attired in satin mourning. 
She was a fine woman, and ordinarily, I should have supposed, of im¬ 
perious, commanding asnect and presence, hat not now: she had, it was 
clear to me, undertaken a task beyond her strength, and every fibre in 
my body pulsated with anticipated triumph. 

She answered, however, the few questions put to her by the prose¬ 
eating counsel distinctly, though in a low tone, and without raising her 
eyes. The necklace produced was hers, and she bad seen it found in 
the prisoner’s muff, et cetera Mr. Prince rose amidst the profonndest 
silence; “Will you have the kindness, Mrs. Gilbert, to look at me?” 
he said. The witness raised her eyes for a moment, but utterly un¬ 
able to sustain his glance, they were instantly cast down again. 

“ Well, never mind, we must excuse you; but listen, at all events. 
The letters addressed to Lieutenant Wyndham and the Reverend Mr. 
Ridgway, which you purloined the day before Mr. Hurdley died,— 
where are they ?” 

A’ faint babbling scream, she vainly strove to entirely repress, broke 
from the quivering lips of the witness. “The letters!” she feebly 
gasped. 

“ Ay, the letters informing those gentlemen that Emily Somers was 
in troth Emily Hurdley, and the legitimate heiress to the writer’s 
wealth.” 

There was no attempt to answer, and Mrs. Gilbert clutched tightly 
at the front of the witness-box. “ Your witness is fainting.” said Mr. 
Prince to the counsel for the prosecution; “Has no one a Bmelling- 
bottle One was found, and the terrified woman appeared to partial¬ 
ly revive. The cross-examination was resumed. 

“ When you placed the diamond necklace in the prisoner’s muff, 
yon—” 

A piercing shriek interrupted Mr. Prince, and when we looked again 
towards the witness-box it seemed empty,—Mrs Gilbert had fallen, 
utterly insensible, on the floor. She was borne out of Court, and Mr. 
PrinCe addressing the opposite side, said in his blandest tone, “ Yon 
Uad better, perhaps, call another witness; the lady may presently re¬ 
cover.” This was acceded to, and the name of Charles Gilbert was 
bawled out once—twice—thrice. The attorney for the prosecution left 
the Court to seek for the unanswering Charles Gilbert. He had been 
gone a considerable time, and the judge was becoming impatient, when 
here-entered, looking very pale and agitated. “My lord,” he said, 
“ the prosecution is abandoned! Mrs. Gilbert and her son have driven 
off in their carriage ” 

The tempestuous hubbub that followed this announcement, the ex¬ 
clamations in a contrary sense,—maledictions on the prosecutrix, con¬ 
gratulations of the accused,—could not be for some time repressed. At 
length order was restored, a quasi explanation ensued between Counsel, 
and Mr. Justice Rook, turning towards the jury, said, “ I conclude 
that after what we have just witnessed and heard, there can be no doubt 
of what your verdict will be ” An acquittal was instantly pronounced 
by acclamation; the triumphant shoots of the audience were renewed, 
and I could just distinguish through tears that almost blinded me, 
Emily Somers carried off in the rapturous embrace of Lieutenant 
Wyndham. 

“You and Mr. Cotes,” said Mr. Prince, as soon as I could listen to 
him, “ must instantly follow to Hurdley Villa; there isimportant work 
to be done yet.” There was, no doubt, but it was easily performed. 
Utterly panic-stricken, bargaining only for personal safety, Mrs. Gil¬ 
bert and her son gave us all the information, acquired by them from 
the pnrloined explanatory letters, which was necessary to establish the 
legitimacy of Emily Somers,—properly Emily Hurdley ; and a joyous 
triumphant finale concluded the at-one-time menacing and troubled 
drama I have, I fear, very imperfectly depicted. 
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safely and snugaeas were falsified—fur off wout the off-side wheel; a alnitt 
snapped by the sudden jerk; Ulick was shot iulu uu udjnceut bug hole; 
ana I performed a sort ot back somerset, without, however, sustaining the 
slightest personul incoovenienee. When he had ovolved from the turl-p:', 
Ulick proceeded to examine the cause and extent of the calumny; and uu ,i 
slight Inspection, he commenced crossing- himself most devoutly, and im¬ 
ploring the special protection of the Viigin. 

4 Oh, holy Moses! we were nivir fairly murdered until now. The wheel 
atf, the abaft smashed, and us ut the back of God speod iuto the bargain. 
Ob, my heavy curse upon you, Mortceine beg !* and may ye want luck ry 
day that ye see a pavin'-stone, and ivry dny that ye don’t!" 

1 Who are you cursing so liberally, Ulick 7’ 

4 Arruh 1 who but that gallows-bird, old Morteeine’s sou! Tioth; ib 0 
same youth will dance upon nothing, and spoil a market before he’s twenty. 
But 1 might buve mistristed filings when bis father sent lor me to drink; as 
1 know he loves me about as well as the dlvil likes holy water.’ 

* But whut did tho boy do, Ulick 7’ 

4 Feakes! he did jist quite enough/ replied tho driver. ‘ He slipped tho 
linch-pin out, aud hero we are, nme miles from the next town, and snug 
and warm at the Bide of a bog-hole. Och! af 1 had but a rope wid mu at 
self-’ 
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TitE ABDUCTION—.NO FAITH IM IlttSH-JAUNTlNO CARS—CONSEQUENCES OF A 
BREAK-DOWN-THE VICTIM OF V1LLANV. 

* I had a sister’s son—a clanc, nice lad he was, and I was proud of 
hisa. In the seven towns* there wasn’t a better hurler, and it would do 
yer heart good to see him dance the paller-o-pee. Unfortunately for 
himself and me, he took to uight-walkin ; and tho Ribbon-men—curse 
of God upon tho same! hooked him in, and med a captain of him. He 
and Mortceine were sworn brothers, and well they might; for af Cap¬ 
tain Starlight was the (error of the country. Captain Firethatch wasn’t 
much behind him ’ 

• Stop, Ulick—and who is Captain Starlight?’ I ejaculated, interrupting 
the driver’s narrative. 

An Irish peasant will never answer a dangerous question directly. 

4 Did yer honour ivir drink dock ah darns wid a rought-fatured red 
man 1 ’ 

« Ha ! Ulick—I have, with Morteeine Crassaugli.’ 

4 Then/ returned the car-driver, ‘ I need say no mor e—Tiggum Tigue 
Tigeeine 5 

‘ Hell and turics!’ I exclaimed. 1 And is this Crassaugli, as ye call 
him. Captain Star—’ 

‘ Af lie’s not, there is many in the country that belic'him,’ 

‘ Well, Ulick, go on with your story/ 

‘ Where did 1 lave oil' !’ inquired the old man. ‘ Och ! about my 
nephew.’ 

‘ But what has your nephew’s story to do with that of Morteeino’s 
wife V 

‘ Why, y.er honour, that’s what I’m commin to.’ 

‘ Oh, go on at your own pace, Ulick.’ 

‘ ]’ll make the story as short as 1 can. My nephew was informed 

against_taken when asleep—tried at the assizes. His counsel got him 

through tho murder charge cliverly; but for robbery of arms he was con¬ 
victed and sentenced to be transported for life. I went, the night be¬ 
fore he was sent offto Cork, into the gaol, and took lave of him; and thin 
his heart softened, and he tould me what things laid to his charge were 
true, and what were not. ‘ Uncle/ says he, ‘ I’m goin’ for ivir across the 
saas; and of all the acts I have done, there’s one that sits heaviest on 
my conscience — 4 And what’s that one, avich ?’ says I.—‘ Oh ! murder!’ 
says he; ‘it’s the parti took in hoisting away poorjMary Handley.’ That’s 
Morteeine’s wife, yer honour ‘Well/ says I, * Phil, jewel! make a 
clanc breast to your uncle, and tell it all.” ’ 

Dispensing with tlie numerous interrogatories and replies with whicli 
an Irish narrative is always surcharged, the confession of the unfortunate 
transport was to this effect.— 

As a member of tho Ribbon association, he had received a secret notice 
to meet a number of this mischievous fraternity at tlicir accustomed 
rendezvous—the house of Morteeine Crassaugh—and, on reaching the 
lonely inn, the young leader found eleven men already assembled, ca¬ 
rousing in the inner room, and, as he was informed, awaiting his arrival. 
All were liberally plied with whiskey; and, when they were considered 
sufficiently excited to undertake the intended task, the host hinted that, 
unless a pledge was given that they would effect the business with deter¬ 
mination, he would not disclose tile nature of it. Would it involve the 
loss of life ? was asked, and a distinct negative was returned. _ On this 
assurance, the party unanimously consented. A cross and missal were 
introduced, and a solemn oath administered, that whatever the business 
was, it should be executed. The test once taken, Morteeine announced 
the purpose for which the secret meeting had been called—the object 
was the abduction of the heiress of the quartermaster—tho loveliest girl 
in the barony. 

The driver's nephew was a ruffian of milder mood than his fellow- 
captain, and he ventured to remonstrate. He pleaded the poor girl’s 
orphanage—reminded Morteeine that his wife was but a few days under 
earth—and pointed out the disparity, in point of years, between the in¬ 
tended victim and the abductor. A savage and sarcastic laugh was all 
that Moitoeine deigned to return. To reason with a cold-blooded 
scoundrel w.is to waste words in vain ; the young man was rem inded of his 
oath : and, witli desperate fidelity in keeping a pledge, more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, Ulick’s nephew mo 9 t reluctantly 
accompanied the ruffian and his gang on their villainous enterprise. 

No difficulty occurred in effecting the commission of the crime. A 
treacherous servant undid the fas tunings of the back door, and gave ad¬ 
mission to the gang. Tho farmer’s family, completely taken by surprise, 
were ebsily overpowered and secured; the poor orphan was torn from 
her bed; placed half-dressed before a mounted ruffian ; and, leaving the 
inmates of the house locked up under a guard, the party, with their 
prize, rode into the interior of the mountains, and secured, in a secluded 
cabin, the beautiful girl they had ravished lrom her home. To execute 
the work of villany with success, Morteeine Crassaugh had made deliber¬ 
ate preparations. In vain military and police scoured the country in all 
directions ; no traces of the lost one could be found ; nor a clue be dis¬ 
covered by which to find the place of her concealment. 

When the cause which had occasioned this outrage on her liberty was an¬ 
nounced to the victim, aud Mortceine named himself as her future lord, 
reckless ruffian as he was, he quailed before the burst of indignation with 
which Mary Handley spurned the addresses of a man she loathed. Hcrspi- 
rit rose superior to her fuars; and the young and beuutifnl orphan evinced 
such fixed determiuatioD to resist a union she detested, that it called forth 
the astonishment of ull concerned, and elicited the admiration of several less 
obdurate thau their savage chief. 

But, alas! that nobleness ofspirit which, from another, would have com¬ 
manded respect and change of ruffian purpose only stimnlated the abductor 
to attain tho object of his crime, and effect his most unholy marriage witli 
his victim. A week passed: attempts to recover the lost heiress were con¬ 
sidered hopeless, and given over. The villanous associates of tho red inn¬ 
keeper quitted the mountains, one by one, and returned to their homes, 
leaving tho desolate girl in the custody of two or three savages in female 
form, and nmonstor to whom the word pity was unknown. 

What followed may be fancied, not described. Another week passed : 
the ruin of female loveliness was brought at midnight to Morteeine’s dwel¬ 
ling, and a degraded friar performed the mockery of u marriage. Through, 
tho semblance of a ballowod ceremony, tho unhappy girl went, neither as¬ 
senting nor resisting. The flower was crushed—vi|luny had ulready done 
its worst—she felt as if her degradation had left nothing on earth to be hop¬ 
ed for or to be feared—her fate was sealed. 

A month or two of silent grief gradually wore away, and a change came 
over the spirit of the injured orphan. Reckless, hopeless, fearless, her mood 
became that of one too desperate to even think ofconsequences—and a name 
that carried fear with it bad lost its terror to her. Morteeine, for the first 
time, found himself over-matched. His threats were lnughed to scorn—his 
blandishments rejected with contempt. Until his victim attained her ma¬ 
jority, the object of bis villany could not be reached ; for, on her father’s 
murder, she had been pnt under charge of the chancellor; aud, of course, 
her fortune, for the present, was secured- From whatever cause he bore, 
it, she bearded the lion with impunity; and, strange as it may appear, a 
felon spirit, unscrupulous as to means employed, aud hackneyed in deeds 
of violence, cowered before the over-excited hardiesse of a beautiful girl of 
nineteen. 1 Wait only till he grabs her money, sir/ observed the car-driver 
winding up his tale, ‘ As sure as yer honour and myself are sofe and snug up 
on this jaunting-car, Morteeine Crassauge will be hanged for Mary Hand- 
ley’s murder yet.’ 

Th e wo rds had scarcely passed his lips, until his assertion respecting our 
"Town lands. -- 


1 If that is all you want, uncord these portmanteaus.’ 

1 God bliss yer honour for that same; but mono sin diaovl: the arm of the 
axle-tree is bint wid the shock, and surra a use to do any thing wtdout 
Christy Lyons the smith, and he’s a good four mile lrom this.' 

‘ Well, Ulick, what’s to be done V 

‘ Why there’s nothing for it, hut for yer honour t> return to Morteeine's 
—send a man off for Christy—and I’ll stick to the cur und baggage till help 
comes.’ 

Ulick had proposed the only nl'ernafive to my remaining on the highway 
and mounting guard over my effects ; and, us despatch was most desirable, 

1 countermanded the mile we had driven, and once more entered Red Mar- 
tin's hostelry. 

Never wus a reception more different than that which I experienced from 
the host and his handsome helpmate. 

‘ Arragh! ccade milla fellaugh /’ exclaimed Mortoeine. * Yer welcome 
as the flowers in May. Give me a grip of yer honour’s fist.’ 

His wife, mi the contrary, changed colour; and, in any terms but those 
which hospitality would use, asked what had caused me to come back. 

I explained to her the accident that had occurred; and, while her btows 
contracted at the statement, I fancied that a smile was interchanged between 
the owner of the.hostelry, and the amiable youth, who no doubt, would in¬ 
herit Morteeine’s virtues and estates. 

1 And wherefore did you not push on V inquired the hostess, brusquely, 

‘ Are you a soldier, and regard a walk of ten miles, even though the even¬ 
ing lowers a little 7’ 

‘ Certainly not/ I replied ; ‘ but the truth is, I should not like to abundun 
my arms aod baggage lu these wild mountains.’ 

‘ Better lose them than life, however/ said the lady. 

1 Bah! nonsense, Mary/ returned her liege lord, in a voice that betrayed 
rage suppressed with difficulty. ‘ I’ll insure the captain safe to town lur a 
glass of poteeine, and that’s not much. If you lake my advice, sir, you'll 
keep yourself where you are, get your car repaired at daylight, and start as 
early afterwards as you please. See, was that a Sash of lightning 7 By 
Saint Patrick! the storm is about to burst!’ 

‘ And if you take my advice/ rejoined Mortceine’s fair helpmate, ‘you 
will proceed without delay; and though you should be drenched to tin: 
skin, leave these mountains behind you.’ 

Halting between two opinions—and so contradictory too—necessity 
obliged me to decide at once. A loud and sustained crash, as if the roar 
of a numerous artillery was heard booming through the mountains; big 
drops smote the casement heavily; and then, as if the sluices of the hea¬ 
vens had been suddenly unclosed, down came the rain in torrents. In a 
few minutes every rill and water- course was filled with discoloured w .iter, 
that came, rushing to the low grounds, and the river, not ankle-deep ten 
minutes since, now tumbled down a dark volume of inky fluid, inter¬ 
mingled with masses of turf and heather, disrupted from its banks. For¬ 
tunately, and just as the tempest broke, Ulick, who had taken alaim at 
tlie threatening aspect of the sky, arrived with two or three passing pea¬ 
sants, whom he had judiciously pressed into the service, carrying my 
whole materiel, and leaving nothing to the despoiler but a broken 
jaunting-car, about as portable a prize as a six-pounder with the trun¬ 
nions off. 

I seized an opportunity, when Mortceine was engaged with a couple of 
horsemen who had taken shelter from the storm, to join Ulick in tlie 
stable. After a hurried lament over our misfortune, the car-driver lniiU.il 
that' may be every thing was for the best. The bridge at Reil was bro¬ 
ken; and, no douot, as the storm broke in that direction, the rivei would 
have been far too high to allow the car to pass. 

4 It’s tlie will of the Lord/ added the old man. ‘ For God’s sake, sir 
join in no talk with any body, nor take offence at any thing ye see ! 
his own house, Morteeine will hardly venture on any villany. Ket:: i 
boldly to the kitchen, and go to bed as early as you can.’ 

I obeyed this Mentor of the whip, re-entered the kitchen of Morteeine''. 
caravanserai, and advanced to the fire, where tho hostess was engaged n 
some culinary preparation. My reception was any thing but civil. 

‘ VVc shall be crowded to-night/ sne said, * and I wish you had t.iku 
your custom to the next inn. This kitchen is small enough for what it Jin 
to do; and 1 pray you, sir, to retire into the inner-room. It has inconve¬ 
nienced me to give it up, but—’ 

5 No matter, jewel/ exclaimed the worthy host, who had entered the 
kitchen from some nook into which he had inducted the horsemen. • No 
matter, Moleeme aslore, t ye’ll make him snug, and I’ll have him on the 
road at daylight. Fetch the candle, and show his honour in; Lord! 
what a thunder-clap! The storm is not yet at the worst.’ 

The hostess produced a rude taper, made from goat’s tallow, and whicli, 
while affording excellent light, did not, I must admit, exude an odour ot 
* Araby the blest;’ and, while she inducted me to the great room of the 
establishment, Morteeine revisited tlie horsemen todetermine the state ot 
the weather over a fresh supply of mountain dew. The moment that the 
pretty hostess and I were left together, the look so discourteous and re¬ 
pulsive before, gave place to one of kindness and compassion, and she 
inquired, 

4 Why had I been rash enough to return •’ 

I explained the nature of the accident. 

4 Oh! yes, I comprehend it. Imperfectly as I understand Irish, I over¬ 
heard enough pass between that ruffian, to whom tlie destiny of Heaven 
has sacrificed me, and the ill-featured boy he is preparing for the hang¬ 
man, not to l'eel assured that your journey would be interrupted. 1 know 
not exactly what his designs are, but you exhibit sufficient temptation in 
the valuables you imprudently carry on your person, and the firearms you 
are provided with, to induce Morteeine to plunder you through other 
agencies than his own. To-night’s delay here will enable hi in to arrange 
a safe plan for having you stopped and robbed in tlie mountains. Fear 
nothing while you remain; l can protect you, and I will.’ 

4 Strange that one so young can exercise tlie power you do on a savage 
spirit such as Red Morteeine’s/ I replied. ‘With the brave and tlie noble- 
minded, loveliness reigns paramount: but what influence beauty could 
obtain over a sordid, drunken, truculent scoundrel like the wretch who 
has blighted your fortunes almost in infancy, I cannot even guess.’ 

4 1 can / she said: 4 my power arises from his cupidity and my in.“'- 
ness.’ 

‘Madness!’ I exclaimed. 

4 Yes, madness. Mad l am, although the mood is such as cono-ah it 
from the world. What brain could bear what I hitve endured during ff" ! 
long, long year I have been the victim of that vulgar and ferocious scoun¬ 
drel j And, oh, God! how little was I prepared for the deep misery tli. t, 
wa9 impending. Hear, sir, and judge. 1 loved—this young heart was 
bestowed upon one who well deserved it, and, in turn. I was faithfully In - 
loved. William Adderley was the vicar’s only son, and the gentlest .mil 
most amiable of beings; circumstances brought us constantly togoth> r. 
The parsonage was near tlie farm-house where I boarded; the vicar took 
a lively interest in my fate ; he was a good man, but a proud one ; and, 
while my unprotected orphanage secured his warmest sympathy, and j 
was constantly a visiler at his house, the thought that I should ever ho d 
a nearer claim upon him than that of compassion for a desolate girl, w mud 
have wounded him to the soul. Pride yields to love; and William lli.i.g 
every consideration, touching the superiority that birth and position gave 
him, to the winds, and wooed and won me. Our vows were plighted m 
the sight of Heaven; and, on reaching his majority, in three month-1 
was to have been made a bride. Thu night I was carried off’by the ruf¬ 
fian band, I had met him in a neighbouring glen. We had talked as 
lovers talk, until the rising moon warned us to separate. He brought me 
to tho garden-gate, ho held me to his bosom, pressed kisses on my .'P“> 
and invoked Heaven to bless and shield me. Alas ! that prayer was un¬ 
heard and unheeded: and, when in my dreams I was seated on the lieatn- 
er-bankbeside him, my head resting on his bosom, his arms around me, 
ins lips touching mine, I was torn from the dreamy embraces of fir-t mvc, 
to fill the arms of the truculent monster who made me the wretch I am- 
lowered to receive the cold pity of the world; and in my own estimation ^ 
, VLlttle Martin. 1 Mary dear. 
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(j^raclcd helow tno veriest wretch who cumbers the earth with an exis¬ 
tence. winch the last prayer she breathes to Heaven, ere sleep seals her 
aching eyes, is that no morrow’s sun shall rise upon a living mass of mb- 
t , r i Why then should I not be mad ?—why do I beard the lion ?—why 
nur his schemes?—why frown defiance when lie threatens?—why ex¬ 
press contempt and disgust when lie would conciliate one who regards 
him with the intensity of undying hatred ? Because the only wish I have 
on earth is to perish by his hand, and my prayers are that the wretch who 
robbed ine of my honour, should also deprive me of that existence which 
Ini vdlany lias rendered too miserable lor endurance. Hark ! was not 
that the sound of wheels ’ Yes; 1 hear voices without rise in the pauses 
of storin. How chilly the evening feels! Come to the fire in the outer 
room, until 1 have one lighted in this chamber,’ she said, led the way out, 
and I followed her. 

Before a minute had elapsed the door opened; and the travellers, whose 
carriage wheels had already announced their advent, entered the kitchen 
of the hostelric. 

Nover did two guests present themselves more unexpectedly on a tem¬ 
pestuous evening, to claim wayfaring hospitality at the establishment of 
Morteeine Crassaugh than the strangers. The elder traveller was a man 
well stricken in years, whose appearance and demeanour happily des- 
cubed his profession. At n glance, l set him down to be a churchman of 
•mpenor ran’; • and the mild and unassuming style of his address was in 
keeping uitli the vocation ho had selected. Advancing to the hostess, he 
announced liiuiielfan Englishman, and told her that, anxious to visit the 
Miter i-dnui. he had been for a few days a tourist in the neighbourhood. 
He had taken the mountain route, induced by a flattering description of 
iti scenery ; and, overtaken by an unexpected storm, he must solicit 
for himself, his daughter, mid attendants, refreshment and shelter for the 
night. 

Had innkeepers been even more flinty-hearted than parents are said to 
be, the most savage host who ever ‘wielded spigot*'could not have refused 
a claim so mildly and modestly preferred. The stranger’s voice seemed 
to have a magical effect on Morteeinc’s helpmate, and the shrewish man¬ 
ner she adopted, when addressing others, underwent an instant change, 
Shu apologised for the indifferent accommodation her house afforded; 
from the severity of the night it was crowded; but such refreshment as 
emild he had was freely at their service. She must remind them that 
they were not in an English inn, but an Irish cabin ; and they must bal¬ 
ance indifferent fare against a hearty welcome. Would not the young 
lady come forward to the fire? The evening was damp and chilly. 

As if alarmed at finding herself among strangers, and the inmate of a 
wild and isolated dwelling, the old man’s daughter had remained standing 
behind her father while lie had addressed the hostess of the inn. Mo¬ 
destly and gracefully she bowed her thanks, and accepted the Invitation; 
and, lifting the veil which had hitherto concealed her from observation, 
Holy Senanus! frigid as Tom Moore is pleased to represent you, she ex¬ 
hibited a face which would have made you curse the hour you ever took 
the oaths of celibacy. 

Header! you must be patient until next chapter, and be contented with 
an intimation that, in presenting to you the pretty tourist, I shall have in¬ 
troduced you to Mrs. O'Sullivan ! 
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Thou hast a chamfed cup, O Fame! 

A draught that mantles high. 

And seems to lift this earthly frame 
Above mortality— 

Away! to me—a woman—bring 

Sweet water from affection’s spring. Hemans. 


No one suffers more from ridicule, than a woman 
who is known to be the victim of an unrequited love. 
The sneering laugh goes lightly round, as if there 
were no truth in such love ; and even her own sex 
join in carelessly and heartlessly, feeling no sym¬ 
pathy for what is called a miserable weakness. 
Even though they laugh, however, it is none the 
less a sad reality—and few women are so happy as to 
pass through girlhood and womanhood, without 
suffering this life-agony. 

One might suppose very reasonably, however, 
that with all the necessity for love that exists in a 
woman’s heart, the right of demanding and seeking 
it, would also be hers; but this is given to the one 
who values it the least, needs it the least—to man; 
and so natural does this seem, that even woman 
herself establishes the law—love loses half its charm 
if she has to step out of her path and ask for it; she 
values love only as a free gift. Delicacy and re¬ 
serve are inherent qualities of a woman’s love, and 
if one be so unfortunate as to deliver herself up with 
all the earnestness of an undisciplined heart to an 
unrequited affection, her shame and sorrow fully 
atones for her weakness. Many a woman has 
suffered through a long life, patiently performing 
every duty and bearing uncomplainingly this weary 
burden of unasked, unreturned love. To some, 
however, the burden proves a blessing; for by it, 
they attain a higher, truer, nobler love—a love for 
all human kind. 

Thus I talked one morning, dear reader, to a 
young friend—a bright, - beautiful summer morning 
in a shady wood, by a stream-side—a spot well 
fitted by nature lor sweet converse, 

“ A placo of nestling green for poots made,” 

We chatted earnestly, and the bright eyes of my 
dear companion glowed witli enthusiastic sympathy 
as we dwelt with a sweet luxury of sadness on our 
sentimental subject. We were both women, and 
felt deeply our conversation, for one was young, 
with a rich, warm heart, that far exceeded in its 
wealth of lovingness, the rare beauty of her spark¬ 
ling countenance, and the other had lived long 
enough to bring to the converse, observation at 
least, if not experience. 

I had not been at the beautiful place I was then 
visiting, for four or five years—though the happiest 
hours of my girlhood had been spent there. During 
this visit, I had heard some reports of a dear friend 


of my childhood, which had pained me exceedingly. 
I had heard her laughed at as one of those silly 
victims of unrequited affection, and on this morning, 
when my cousin and I had wandered through the 
old wood down to the stream, my thoughts were 
filled with these gossiping stories, mingled with 
wonder that my cousin, Meta, who must know the 
whole truth of the affair, did not mention it to me. 

Our conversation continued for some time, but 
Meta said not a word of our dear friend, Lizzie, 
although her story, I felt, would come in so apropos. 
I confess, I had directed the conversation to this 
sentimental subject, purposely to give Meta a chance; 
but she evidently avoided the opportunity, and at 
last disappointed, I relapsed into silence, and for 
some moments sat on the bank, as if desirous of en¬ 
joying the delicious quiet of the scene. 

“ Why are you so sad ?” asked Meta, at last. 

“ I am thinking of the past and the present,” I 
replied. “You know it has been a long while since 
my last visit here, and only one remains of my four 
dear friends. Mary Morrison, Ella Hall, and sweet 
little Fanny Wells, have been married in the mean¬ 
time, and one, our darling Fanny,” lies under the 
green sod, with her baby on her breast.” 

“ I do not wonder you are sad,” said Meta, wind¬ 
ing her arms tenderly around me. 

“ No dear,” I replied, “I am not sad about our 
darling Fanny, she is happier than the happiest of vis; 
but I am sad about the only one left beside myself, 
of the little group who used to wander up and down 
this bank, so free from care, and she the youngest, 
and then, the happiest of all. Meta, tell me about 
Lizzie Lawrence—what is her trouble? The girls 
allude to it so freely, it cannot be a secret; and, more¬ 
over, though few, even of our own sex, feel sym¬ 
pathy for a misplaced affection, I can, as you well 
know, make every allowance for our dear Lizzie.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Meta, in a tone ol vexation, 
“ how unkind and unfeminine in the girls to tell you; 
for although you are a dear friend of Lizzie’s, there 
was no need of your knowing it—I did not want yon 
to, for I wished Lizzie to have one friend at least 
that she could meet'without a feeling of shame.” 

“ Then it is true,” I said, “ and she has been silly 
as well as weak—for they tell me she has riot only 
avowed her love, but urges it.” 

“ Now you shall know all,” replied my cousin, 
“ for as they have exaggerated the story, as gossips 
generally do, it is but doing justice to Lizzie, to tell 
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the whole truth, which will in. some measure ex¬ 
tenuate her conduct. Alick Foster—for, of course, 
you have heard who the lover is—is partly to blame. 
He sought Lizzie’s society during his vacations— 
for you know she is older by three or four years 
than the rest of us, and really superior in mind, 
therefore she was more agreeable to him, as she un¬ 
derstood all that he had to talk about. She read his 
favorite author’s with him; learned to admire Keats 
and Shelley and Tennyson; and at last, poor girl, 
learned to love him. About this time, two unfor¬ 
tunate things happened. If the whole matter had 
been left without interference, I have no doubt there 
would have been but little difficulty. It’s all use¬ 
less to meddle with lovers or married people—they 
must work out their own salvation.” 

“Bravo, for you, little one!” I exclaimed, laugh¬ 
ing at the earnestness of my blushing little darling 
of a cousin. “But tell me, what were these two 
sad things ?” 

“One,” replied Meta, “was the warning of a 
fricud of Alictk’s, who asked him one day if he was 
really in earnest, and intended to marry Lizzie 
Lawrence; the other, was the failure of Alick’s 
father in business. The warning startled Alick. 
He admired Lizzie, that is, he admired her appre¬ 
ciativeness of himself; but, alas! she did not quite 
come up to his ideal of a lady love; she was tall 
and not very graceful, and certainly not pretty, 
though sensible, gentle, and good; while on the con¬ 
trary, his ideal was a pretty, loving little fairy of 
a thing, one of those little stupid creations of namby 
pamby poets.” 

“ How do you know, saucy girl, what Aiick’s 
ideal was ?” I asked, with a laugh. 

“ Oh,” replied my cousin, in a tone of vexation, 
“because all youths have such nonsensical notions. 
However that may be, the warning had this effect: 
lie withdrew from Lizzie, rarely called to see her, 
never asked her, as he had been in the habit of doing, 
to take lovely long walks through these woods, and 
up and down this romantic bank—and when they did 
meet, he studiously avoided her. Poor, silly thing! 
she, with true woman’s generosity, attributed his 
change of manner to his altered circumstances, and 
knowing she was an heiress, fancied he was too 
proud and sensitive to do that which would appear 
mercenary. She has no mother, you know—and no 
wonder she acted like a fool.” 

“You do not pretend that she actually told him 
she loved him?” I asked. 

“ So they say,” answered my cousin, with a 
shrug of her pretty shoulders. 

“What a silly child; but how did he take the 
avowal?” 

“ Oh, of course, like all Adonises, lie fled still 
farther from his mistress. This, to be sure, mortified 
poor Lizzie. She had imprudently let every ope 
know her “ fond imagining,” as the girls called it, 
and when she discovered her mistake, she did not 
rally under the first shock, and fancying she had 
compromised herself forever, became hopeless, de¬ 
jected, and gloomy. It has affected her health, and 


her mind also, I sometimes fear, for she cannot meet 
him without evincing the deep interest- she feels 
in him.” 

“ But why did he remain here I asked. “ Why 
did he not go elsewhere, when he first opened his 
office?” 

“ Oh, because he had more friends here, he said, 
which would enable him to get into business sooner 
than elsewhere; but I believe the conceited fellow 
staid to gratify his vanity; I think he actually de¬ 
lights in this weak display of Lizzie’s—it has grown 
to be a necessary food to him, although he professes 
to consider it a great annoyance.” 

“ Oh, Meta!” I exclaimed, “ you are giving 
Alick a sad character, which is particularly unkind 
in you, as he happens to be one of your admirers, 
on dit .” 

“ One of my admirers,” repeated the pretty little 
creature, in a tone of contempt; “no, indeed, he 
says Miss Meta Duncan is too sharp for a woman, 
because I tell him the truth, and let him know I 
have no patience with conceited, vain young men.” 

“ But, Meta,” I said, “ Alick is no fool. If he is 
conceited, you must admit that he is intelligent, 
almost superior enough to be called a genius, and 
will certainly distinguish himself in his profession. 
He was a dear little fellow, I remember, when we 
were about fourteen or fifteen; for you know he is 
a year or two older than Lizzie—about my age. He 
was a handsome hoy, and gallant and courteous, 
always ready to wait on us, entirely free from the 
oajish shyness so common in boys.” 

“Oh, but he is spoiled now,” replied Meta. 
“He got up a reputation at college for talent; was 
junior and senior orator, and since then, has written 
one or two really clever spirited reviews, which 
have been copied and noticed a great deal; this has 
turned his head, and made him, I assure you, quite 
insufferable. If he is not careful, his disagreeable 
manners will make him so unpopular among ladies, 
that he will be thankful for poor Lizzie’s love.” 

“ I wish that could happen,” was ray reply; “ but, 
unfortunately, my dear cousin, our sex are not re¬ 
markable for just taste in such matters; we are 
apt to admire the very one we ought not to 
admire.” 

And this was the sad story of my friend, Lizzie 
Lawrence. How I pitied and wished to counsel 
her; but, although intimate with me, loving me 
very dearly, she maintained a scrupulous silence on 
the subject; and I always fancied, whenever she 
was with me, she endeavored to rouse herself into 
something like her former spirits. I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of discovering whether her love still con¬ 
tinued or not, for Alick had gone off on a summer 
journey, and was not in V. during the whole of my 
slay there. 

An aunt of Lizzie’s was visiting V. also that sum¬ 
mer ; a lovely woman, strong-minded, well informed, 
and had been a great deal in the world, which had 
given to her that charm which Addison calls “ the 
eloquence of beauty—an easy mien.” She was a 
widowed sister of Lizzie’s father; possessing ample 
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means, and living very handsomely in one of our 
northern towns or “cities,” as we Americans will 
persist in calling our towns—Mr. Cooper to the con¬ 
trary notwithstanding. Mrs. Travers was a great 
acquisition to the little society of V. She entered, 
with all the spirit of a healthy, well disciplined 
character, into our simple amusements. We had 
but few beaux, but Mrs. Travers had sufficient 
energy to contrive all sorts of pleasures, and to carry 
them through well; we were all fond of her, and 
could not walk, drive, ride, or go boating without 
her. She must have observed that something was 
the matter with Lizzie, for I heard her say repeat¬ 
edly that Lizzie needed change of scene; and one 
day she told her brother that Lizzie must return 
home with her. 

Mr. Lawrence was an indolent man, who rarely 
exerted himself to do more than walk from his 
library to the dining-room, or to his bed-room, and 
thought he accomplished a great labor, when once 
in three months he rode or drove over their large 
estate, and attended to the quarterly accounts. He 
felt he should miss Lizzie’s company and assist¬ 
ance at these same quarterly visitations, and de¬ 
murred to his sister’s proposal, saying, that her 
sister Maggie could not spare her. But Mrs. Tra¬ 
vers replied to this, that Maggie could be very well 
taken care of by old Aunt Susan, who had been mo¬ 
ther, nurse, and governess to the girls, and house¬ 
keeper to her nephew ever since Mrs. Lawrence’s 
death. Mr. Lawrence endeavored to raise other ob¬ 
jections ; but his sister Alice was a decided woman, 
and rarely gave up a point when bent upon carrying 
it; he yielded, and she bore Lizzie off in triumph. 
Lizzie did not want to go, I felt sure, for she dis¬ 
played but little alacrity in the matter, and when we 
left V. in the fall together—for I lived in the same 
town, and was returning at the same time—she 
looked sad and tearful enough to be going to a 
funeral. 

I do not know whether I have mentioned that Mrs. 
Travers was childless as well as widowed, there¬ 
fore she had nothing to do, but to devote herself to 
Lizzie’s mental improvement and strengthening, 
which she did with a mother’s patience and never 
wearying love. I spent a great part of my time with 
them, and was enabled to see all that was done. 
How kind she was to Lizzie. She induced her to 
study, read, and talked of their reading with her; 
and Lizzie, who had a great deal of natural taste, 
which had been but little cultivated, owing to the in¬ 
dolence of her father, became a different girl under 
these new influences. She remained two years with 
Mrs. Travers—two busy happy years: the winters 
were employed with studies, visiting in a pleasant 
circle of friends, and a moderate participation of 
public, amusements, and the summers in traveling. 
An old acquaintance who had not seen her during 
those two years, would scarcely have known her I 
am sure, she was so much improved. She had so 
much style and elegance of manner, was bright and 
conversible, and seemed perfectly free from her old 
trouble. 


The third winter we all went to Washington, and 
hoped to have a merry visit, for we arrived in the 
height of the season. It was a new administration, 
and every one felt fresh, and seemed determined to 
make the most of the new regime. Cabinet balls, 
public assemblies, dinner parties, and even the Pre¬ 
sident’s levees, were sprightly and pleasant to us, 
for we were new ourselves there, and enjoyed what 
old stagers called stupid, with great gout. 

A few mornings after our arrival, as we were 
preparing to go to the capitol, to pay our first visit 
to the assembled Solons of our “great nation I 
said— 

“Did you know, Lizzie, that our old playmate 
and friend, Alick Foster, was elected to Congress 
last year, and is in the present House?” 

I had never spoken of it before to her, and feared 
she might not know it, as she never heard from V., 
except through her father and Maggie, whose letters 
were always short accounts of domestic affairs. I 
knew she would hear it from some one however, 
and maybe might see him without warning, and al¬ 
though I felt almost sure she was quite over the 
old infatuation, still I did not know what little drop 
of weakness might be lurking in her woman’s 
heart. 

“You do not say so,” she answered in a light 
caieless tone, as she turned toward the' mirror, to 
arrange a refractory plume in her bonnet. “ I won¬ 
der pa never told me in his letters; however, he 
is no politician, and never knows who is elected.” 

“It is so, nevertheless,” I said. “It seems 
strange, does it not?” 

“ Oh, no!” was her quick reply,and she continued 
without any embarrassment—“Alick was always 
clever and ambitious; he can be any thing he wishes, 
for he has energy and talent.” And she passed out 
of the room, singing in a low sweet tone a little ca¬ 
denza in one of her songs that the night before had 
given her some trouble to accomplish. 

“ What enigmas we women are even to each 
other!” I ejaculated to myself, as I followed her and 
Mrs. Travers to the carriage, and many times dur¬ 
ing that Washington visit I had occasion to repeat 
my ejaculation. 

Of course we met Alick frequently, for he was a 
popular man both in the House and in society. At 
first I imagined he avoided us, and felt provoked. 
We saw him first, one morning in the Congressional 
Library room. The Senate had gone into secret 
session, and but little was doing in the House, some 
prosy member was speaking to a mere point of or¬ 
der, and consequently the galleries of both chambers 
were cleared. Crowds of gay ladies with their 
gallant attendants filled the rotunda and the library. 
It was a warm day for the season, one of those deli¬ 
cious spring-like days so often enjoyed even in mid¬ 
winter, in the Washington climate. The long 
windows of the library were thrown up, and the 
soft air came swelling into the room, bringing fra¬ 
grant messages from the yet distant spring. Mrs. 
Travers had been in the habit of visiting Washing¬ 
ton frequently some years before, and of course had 
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many acquaintances there, and we were always ac¬ 
companied wherever we went with pleasant com¬ 
pany. The morning 1 speak of, we had a gay party 
with us, and among them two or three of what 
merry, saucy Kate Wilson, one of the young ladies 
of our little clique , called “face cards,' 7 that is, men 
of distinguished position—a Southern senator, dis¬ 
tinguished for eloquence and high scholarly culture 
—a cabinet officer, who was a rara avis, for he was 
unmarried and wealthy, and a newly appointed fo¬ 
reign minister, who was just setting out on his 
mission. 

We were chatting away merrily, seated on one of 
the sofas which run on either side of the centre of 
the room. Some of the gentlemen had drawn tables 
from the book alcoves, and placed them in front of 
us with large books of beautiful engravings on them. 
Part were seated, and part were standing, all con¬ 
triving unconsciously to block up the pathway, 
leading from the rotunda entry door, and the oppo¬ 
site window. I stood near this door, in such a posi¬ 
tion as to face it, and while we were merrily laugh¬ 
ing and talking the door opened and closed heavily, 

1 looked up, and saw that one of the two gentlemen 
who had entered, and who were prevented by our 
party from passing around the room, was Alick 
Foster. 

Lizzie stood nearest him, but did not see him, or 
at least did not seem to, for she was listening in¬ 
tently to his excellency of the cabinet, and she and 
her companion stood particularly in Alick’s way. 
He recognized her instantly, for I saw his clear 
brow flush, and he turned as if about to leave the 
room, but his companion prevented him by touching 

Mr.-, Lizzie’s honorable friend, on the arm, and 

speaking to him as an old acquaintance. Then 
Alick could not escape, and had to recognize both 
Lizzie and me. I stepped hastily up to him, leaving 
a young foreign attache in the midst of a fine speech 
perfectly thunderstruck, I have no doubt, at my 
abruptness, which he of course attributed to Ameri¬ 
can provincial brusquerie , but I did not care, for 
I felt too anxious for Lizzie to heed any thing 
else. 

My anxiety however was not needed, for she 
greeted Alick frankly and friendlily, with a clear, 
bright face perfectly free from a flush of any con¬ 
cealed feeling, and a cordially extended hand. Poor 
Alick was taken aback, I am sure, for he crimsoned 
again, and spoke hesitatingly and with evident em¬ 
barrassment. I have no doubt he expected to find 
her the same love-lorn damsel he had been so an¬ 
noyed with three years before. I felt provoked 
with him and quite agreed with Cousin Meta’s harsh 
opinion of him. 

W ell, as I have said, we met Alick at every gay 
place of resort, and somehow or other, I scarcely 
know how, he became one of our regular attend¬ 
ants. Mrs. Travers seemed to like him from the 
first, and he certainly admired her very much. 
Lizzie always greeted him etordially,but the vainest, 
most-conceited man could not but have seen, that 
at least so far as manner was concerned, he was no 
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more than the most common acquaintance. I can¬ 
not describe her manner exactly, but there was that 
m it which placed him at arm’s length from her. 
She was never cold to him—never distant—always 
ready to enter into conversation with him, but he 
must have seen as I saw, that no matter what Lizzie 
Lawrence in her heart might feel, so far as inter¬ 
course was concerned and outward seeming, he 
could never approach even so near as a new friend 
might. But what surprised me most of all was 
Alick’s own manner. 

“ Talk of the caprice of woman,” I often said to 
myself when noticing it—“ the caprice of man far 
exceeds it.” For I felt sure that Alick was as hope¬ 
lessly in love with Lizzie as she used to be with 
him, and yet when he could have her love as a free 
gift he did not want it. I used to take great plea¬ 
sure in slyly watching him. Poor fellow, I have 
seen him stand beside her—near her for a whole 
evening, looking as stem and rebellious as though 
she had belonged to him, and some .one had deprived 
him of his just rights; lie would listen intently to 
every word she said, but if by chance she addressed 
her conversation to him, his face would flush, and 
his embarrassment would be evident to me, at least, 
and to Lizzie too, I am almost certain, for I fancied 
often I could detect a little provoking smile, lurking 
and playing around the corners of her full red lips. 
At last I felt sorry for him and wished I could put 
at end to the whole matter, but I remembered 
Cousin Meta’s remark, and resolved to let them 
work out their own salvation in the kingdom of 
earthly love. 

Poor Alick at last grew desperate, and sought 
every means to have an explanation with Lizzie : he 
called at unseasonable hours, followed her every 
where, but Lizzie as cooly and calmly as if uncon¬ 
scious of his wishes, interfered with nil his manoeu¬ 
vres. She received him always, never avoided 
him, but alone or in company her manner was so 
unembarrassed, and she was so chatty and fuLl of 
conversation that even Alick’s confidence failed 
him. At last he came to me and told me the whole 
story. I remember the night well; it v 7 as at a ball 
given by our bachelor excellency, and Mrs. Travers 
and her two young ladies—Lizzie and I—were al¬ 
most mistresses of ceremonies. Report was busily 
circulating about that this gentleman was Lizzie’s 
devoted lover; however that may have been, Alick 
believed it, and it made him miserable enough. He 
told me the whole affair, commencing at the gossip¬ 
ing story I had heard in V., and ending with his 
wild, mad love for her now, when she did not seem 
to care for him or his love. 

A month or two before I would have delighted in 
teazing him, but now my own little heart was dan¬ 
cing off like a silly thing after an ignis fatuus, and 1 
felt sorry for him. 

“Oh, how blind and crazy I have been, Miss 
Enna,” he exclaimed, over and again. “ 1 deserve 
all that I have suffered, I know; but surely if she 
loved me once she might learn to love me again—do 
you not think so? Lo give me some hope, I en- 
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treat of you, for I assure you positively, that if I 
find' there is no hope for me, I will do what I have 
heen repeatedly on the point of doing within the last 
two months—resign my seat and move out to the 
farthest west—there new connections and new asso¬ 
ciations will banish her forever from my mind.” 

“ Ah, ha!” I said to myself, “ when she loved you 
you did not hesitate to place yourself right down 
near her home, where you could agonize her by 
your presence hourly. Oh ! thou selfish man.” But 
I did not tell him this, I tried to soothe him, and give 
him every hope I could safely. I knew he was in 
earnest about moving out West, wild as the idea 
would seem to many, for it was just like him, but I 
felt it would be a great pity, for he was one of the 
most prominent young men in the state, and a bril¬ 
liant political career was opening before him. We 
had been long enough in Washington to learn to take 
great interest in politics, and we gave full value to 
every thing like political position, Lizzie had be¬ 
come quite a politician, and used to discourse most 
eloquently with her excellency friend. I knew she 
was ambitious to a certain degree, and wishing to 
find out if she really cared for Alick, thought there 
would be no surer test than to tell her of his resolu¬ 
tion casually, and watch its effect. 

The next morning, after breakfast, as I was talk¬ 
ing with Mrs. Travers and Lizzie in our private 
parlor, and we were looking over letters and papers, 
I turned the conversation on Alick. He had made 
a short clever speech in the House the day before, 
which had attracted some attention, and had been 
spoken highly of in political circles. 

“ He will in time be one of the first men in the 
country, depend upon it, my dear,” said Mrs. Tra¬ 
vers to me. She liked Alick and was particularly 
proud of him because he was from her own native 
place. 

“Only think, Mrs. Travers,” I replied, “Mr. 
Foster told me last evening—of course in confidence 
■—that he had really thought seriously of resigning 
his seat in Congress and moving out West, in order 
to commence life anew.” 

“Is the man crazy?” exclaimed Mrs. Travers— 
“ oh, Enna, he must have been jesting.” 

“No, indeed, he was not,” I said. I watched 
Lizzie, she stood with her back toward me, pre¬ 
tending to look over a package of new books, but 
the opposite mirror told all I wished to know. She 
was deadly pale, and her fine white teeth were 
pressed as if in agony against her under-lip. I con¬ 
tinued. “ The truth is, my dear madam, Alick 
Foster is unhappy, wretched about something or 
other, and I think he hopes by a complete change of 
scene and influences to obtain tranquillity.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Travers sadly, “what 
a pity to have so fine a career blighted—and yet, 
Enna, now you speak of it, Alick Foster does not 
look like a happy man; there always seems to be 
something weighing upon him; his voice which is 
so touching, afreets me because it is tender, and his 
beautiful eyes have a dark cloud of sadness hanging 
over them which makes them so very expressive. 


What can his trouble be? Can you tell, Lizzie? 
You used to know him in V., you were school-fel¬ 
lows he told me the other evening, and many a plea¬ 
sant long walk he has had with you through those 
dear old woods—has he any unfortunate connection 
there ?” 

“ Enna,” said Lizzie, turning toward us as if she 
had not heard either the question or the conversa¬ 
tion, “ here is-’s new poem that Mr. Ford spoke 

of to us last night, it appears to be a beautiful 
thing.” 

Just then the door opened, and the servant an¬ 
nounced Mr. Foster. I saw by Aliclc’s countenance 
that he was determined this morning to risk all. 1 
took occasion to scribble on a card that I would 
manage that he should see Lizzie alone, and handed 
it to him in the course of conversation, in one of the 
new books, and soon after I excused myself by say¬ 
ing I bad letters to write, and went to my own room. 
On my way upstairs, I told the servants not to admit 
any visiters to us during the morning, as we were all 
engaged, then when I reached my room, I sent our 
maid down to Mrs. Travers, with a message for her 
to be so kind as to come to me, I wished to consult 
her. 

“ The whole secret, my dear Aunt Alice,” I said 
to that lady when she came to me, “ is that Alick 
Foster is hopelessly and foolishly in love with our 
dear Lizzie, and she is bent on punishing him for 
some past offences committed in boyish days. He 
has suffered enough now, I think, and I imagine she 
thinks so; at all events, he will find out this morn¬ 
ing if we give him a chance.” 

Now, my dear young lady reader, I am almost 
afraid to give you the denouement of my love story, 
for I have no doubt you would wish our friend 
Lizzie to bring the offending Alick to her feet, and 
then spurn him. This I know would be after the 
most approved sentimental fashion, but Lizzie did no 
such thing. 

Alick commenced awkwardly enough, so he told 
me, for with unpardonable want of tact he asked 
pardon for the post; to which Lizzie listened in si¬ 
lence, with her face turned steadily from him, but 
when he told her of his purposed removal from V. 
she turned quickly to him with eyes filled with 
tears, but a smile on her trembling lips and her hand 
extended toward him, and said: 

“ Indeed, Alick, you will do no such thing—you 
will stay in our dear old home, and marry your 
old discarded love, Lizzie Lawrence, who is just 
silly enough to love you as dearly as ever she 
did.” 

I could not help it, dear reader, Lizzie would act 
naturally, and I was very glad of it, and Mrs. Tra¬ 
vers the happiest of all. How the people of V. gos¬ 
siped, but Alick was so devoted and happy, and 
Lizzie so quiet and dignified, that the gossip at last 
died out, and people almost forgot the past. Indeed, 
when I look at her I can scarcely imagine that my 
stylish, elegant friend, Mrs. Foster, the happy wife 

of the distinguished senator from -, was ever a 

love-lorn damsel—a victim to an unrequited love. 
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LOVE AND PRIDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COXQUTST AXD SELF CONQUEST.” 


A pkoud and stately dame was Lady Houstoun, as 
she continued to be called after the independence of 
America had rendered such titles valueless in our 
land. Sir Edward Houstoun was an English baronet, 
whose estates had once been a fit support to his 
ancient title, but whose family had suffered deeply, 
both in purse and person, by their loyalty to Charles 
the First, and yet more by their obstinate adherence 
to his bigot son, James II. By a marriage with 
Louisa Vivian, an American heiress possessed of 
broad lands and a large amount of ready money, Sir 
Edward acquired the power of supporting his rank 
with all the splendor that, had belonged to his family 
in the olden time; but circumstances connected with 
the poverty of his early years had given the young 
baronet a disgust to his own circle, which was not 
alleviated by the rapid changes effected by his newly 
acquired wealth, and he preferred returning to 
America with his young bride, and adopting her 
country as his own. Here wealth sufficient for their 
most extravagant desires was theirs—houses in New 
York, and fertile acres stretching far away from the 
city, now sweeping for many a rood the banks of 
the fair Hudson, and now reaching back into the rich 
lands that lie east of that river. When the separation 
of this country from England came, the representa¬ 
tive of her most loyal family, whose motto was 
“ Dieu et rnonRoi ,” was found in the ranks of repub¬ 
lican America. He could not recognize a divine 
right in the House of Hanover to the throne of the 
Stuarts, or justify by any human, reason the blind 
subservience of Americans to the ruinous enactments 


with a higher degree of generosity than any pecuniary 
grant could evince, she never attempted to control 
his actions, suffering him to enjoy his sports in the 
country and amusements in the city without con¬ 
straint. The Lady Houstoun was a wise woman, as 
well as an affectionate mother. She saw well that 
her son’s independent and proud nature might be 
attracted by -kindness to move whither she would, 
while the very appearance of constraint would drive 
him in an opposite direction. On one subject he 
greatly tried her forbearance—the unbecoming levity, 
as she esteemed it, with which he regarded the big- 
wigged gentlemen and hooped and farthingaled ladies 
whose portraits ornamented their picture gallery. 
For only one of these did Edward profess the slightest 
consideration. This was that of the simple soldier 
whose gallantry under William the Conqueror had 
laid the foundation of his family fortunes and honors. 

“Dear mother,” said he one day, “what proof 
have we that those other fine gentlemen and ladies 
deserved the wealth and station which, through his 
noble qualities, they obtained ?” 

“ Sir James Houstoun, my son, who devoted life 
and fortune to his king*—” 

“ Pardon me, noble Sir James,” interrupted Ed¬ 
ward, bowing low and with mock gravity to the 
portrait, “ I will place yon and your stem looking 
son there at your side next in my veneration to our 
first ancestor. Yet you showed that, like me, you 
had little value for wealth and station.” 

“Edward!” ejaculated Lady Houstoun, in an 
accent of displeasure, “that we are willing to 


of an English parliament, controlled by a rash and 
headstrong minis ter and an imbecile king. Ten 
years after the declaration of peace Sir Edward died, 
leaving one son who had just entered his twentieth 
year. 

Young as Edward Houstoun was, he had a man’s 
decision of character, and when the question of his 
assuming his father’s title, and claiming the estates 
attached to it in England, was submitted to him, he 
replied that “ his proudest title was that of an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, and he would not forfeit that title to be¬ 
come a royal duke.” He could only therefore 
inherit his father’s personal property, consisting 
principally of plate, jewels and paintings. The 
property thus received was all which'the young 
Edward Houstoun could call his own. All else was 
his mother’s, and though it would doubtless be his at 
her death, the Lady Houstoun was not one to relin¬ 
quish the reins of government before that inevitable 
hour should wrest them from her hand. She made 
her son a very handsome allowance, however, and. 


sacrifice a possession at the call of duty does not 
prove us insensible of its value.” 

“Nay, mother mine, speak not so gravely, but 
acknowledge that you would be prouder of your boy 
if you saw him by his own energies winning his 
way to distinction from earth’s lowliest station, than 
yon can be of him now—idler as he is.” 

“ There is no less merit, Edward, in using aright 
the gifts which we inherit, than in acquiring them. 
There is as much energy, I can assure you, demanded 
in the proper management of large estates, and the 
right direction of the influence derived from station— 
aye, often more energy, the exercise of higher 
powers, than those by which a fortunate soldier, in 
time of war, may often spring in a day from nameless 
poverty to wealth and rank.” 

The Lady Houstoun’s still fine figure was elevated 
to its utmost height as she spoke, and her dark eye 
flashed out from beneath the shadow of the deep 
borders of her widow’s cap. A stranger would have 
gazed on her with admiration, but her son turned 
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away with a slight shrug of the shoulders and a curl¬ 
ing lip, as he said to himself, “ My mother may feel 
all this, for she manages the estates, and she bestows 
the influence—while I airntse myself. Mother,” he 
added aloud, “they say there is fine sport in the 
neighborhood of the Glen, and I should like to see 
the place. I will take a party there next week, if 
you will write to your farmer to prepare the house 
for us.” 

“ I will, Edward, certainly, if you desire it, but it 
has been so long since any of us were there that I 
fear you will find the house very uncomfortable.” 

“ So much the better, if it give us a little variety in 
our smooth lives. I dare say we shall all like it very 
much. I shall, at least, and if the rest do not, they 
can come away.” 

The Glen was. a wild rural spot among the High¬ 
lands, where Sir Edward had delighted occasionally 
to spend a few weeks with his wife and child, and 
one or two chosen friends, in the enjoyment of 
country sports. For several years before his death 
Edward had been too much engaged in his collegiate 
studies to share these visits. During the three years 
which had passed since that event, neither Lady 
Houstoun nor her son had visited the Glen, and- it 
was not without emotion that she heard him name 
his intention of taking a party there, but she offered 
no opposition to the plan, and in little more than a 
week he was established in the comfortable dwelling- 
house there, with Walter Osgood, Philip Van Schaick 
and Peter Schuyler, companions who were-easily 
persuaded to leave the somewhat formal circles of 
the city for a few days of adventure in the country. 
They had arrived late in the night, and, wearied 
by fifteen hours’ confinement on board a small 
sloop, the visiters slept late the next mor ning , while 
Edward Houstoun, haunted by. tender memories, was 
early awake and abroad. Standing in the porch he 
looked forth through the gray light of the early dawn 
on hill and dale and river, endeavoring to recall the 
feelings with which he had gazed on them seven 
years before. Then he was a boy of scarce sixteen, 
eager only for the holiday sport or the distinction of 
the school room—now, he stood there—a boy still, 
his heart indignantly pronounced, though he had 
numbered nearly twenty-three years. Edward 
Houstoun was beginning to wake to somewhat of 
noble scorn in viewing his own position—beginning 
to feel that-to amuse himself was an object hardly 
worthy a meats life. Turning forcibly from such 
thoughts he sprung down the steps and pursued a 
path leading by the orchard, and through a flowery 
lane toward the dwelling of the farmer to whom the 
management of the Glen had been entrusted, first by 
Sir Edward and afterward by Lady Houstoun. The 
sun was just touching with a sapphire tint the few 
clouds that specked the eastern sky; the branches of 
the wild rose and mountain laurel, which skirted the 
lane on the right, were heavy with the dews of night, 
and the birds seemed caroling their earliest song in 
the orchard and clover field on the left, yet the 
farmer’s horses were already harnessed to the wagon, 
and through the open door of the house, Edward 


Houstoun, as he approached, caught a glimpse of 
Fanner Pye himself and his men seated at breakfast. 
As he was not perceived by them, he passed on with¬ 
out interrupting them to the dairy, where the good 
dame was busy with her white pails and bright pans. 
A calico bonnet with a very deep front concealed his 
approach from Mrs. Pye until he stood beside her; 
but there was one within the dairy who saw him, 
whose coquettish movement in snatching from her 
glossy brown ringlets a bonnet of the same unbe¬ 
coming shape with that of Mrs. Pye, did not escape 
his observation. 

“ "Well, now—did I ever see the like! Why, Mr. 
Edward, yon 'ye grown clean out of a body’s memory 
—but after all nobody couldn’t help knowing you, 
that ever seen your papa, good gentleman—how 
much you are like him!” 

Thus ran on Dame Pye, while Edward, except 
when compelled by a question to attend to her, was 
wondering who the fair girl could be, who was sepa¬ 
rated from her companion not less by the tasteful 
arrangement of her dress—simple and even coarse 
as it was in its material—and by a certain grace of 
movement, than by her delicate beauty- Her form 
was slender in proportion to its height, yet gave in 
its graceful outline promise of a development “rich 
in all woman’s loveliness,” and her face with its 
dark starry eyes, its dear, transparent skin, and rich, 
waving curls of glossy brown, recalled so vividly to 
Edward Houstoun’s memory his favorite description 
of beauty, that he repeated almost audibly, 

“ One shade the more, one ray the less. 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
That waves in every glossy tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face, 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling place.” 

His admiration, if not audible, was sufficiently 
evident to its object—at least so we interpret her 
tremulous and uncertain movements, the eloquent 
blood which glowed in her cheeks, and the mistakes 
which at length aroused Mrs. Pye’s attention. 

“ Why, Lucy! what under the sun and earth’s the 
matter with you, child? Dear—dear—to go putting 
the cream into the new milk, instead of emptying it 
into the churn! There—there—child—better go in 
now—I’ll finish—and just tell Mr. Pye that Mr. 
Edward is here,” said Mrs. Pye, fearful of some new 
accident. 

The discarded bonnet was put on with a heightened 
color, and the young girl moved rapidly yet grace¬ 
fully toward the house. 

. “ I did not remember you had a daughter, Mrs. 
Pye,” said Edward Houstoun, as she disappeared. 

“And I havn’t a daughter—only the two boys, 
Sammy and Isaac—good big boys they are now, and 
help their father quite some—but this girl’s none of 
mine, though I’m sure I love her most as well— 
she’s so pretty and nice, and has such handy ways, 
though what could have tempted her to put the cream 
into the new milk just now, I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“ But who is she, Mrs. Pye ?” 

“Who is she? Why, sure, and did you never 
hear of Lucy Watson ? Oh! here’s Mr. Pye.” 
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Edward Houstoun was too much interested in 
learning something more of Lucy Watson, not to 
find a sufficient reason for lingering behind the 
farmer, who was impatient to be in his hay-field. 
Mrs. Pye was communicative, and he soon learned all 
she knew—that Lucy-was the daughter of a soldier 
belonging to a company commanded by Sir Edward 
Houstoun during the- war—that this soldier had re¬ 
ceived his death wound in defending his commander 
from a sword-cut, and that Sir Edward had always 
considered his -widow and only child as his especial 
charge. The widow had soon followed her husband 
to the grave, and. the child had been placed by Sir 
Edward with the wife of a country clergyman. To 
Mr. and Mrs. Merton Lucy had been as an own and 
only daughter. 

“ The good old people made quite a lady of her,” 
said Mrs. Pye. “ She can read and write equal to 
the parson himself, and I’ve heam folks say that her 
’broidery and music playin’ was better than Mrs. 
Merton’s own; but,.poor thing! Mrs. Merton died, 
and still the parson begged Sir Edward to let her stay 
with him—she was all that was left now, he said— 
so Sir Edward let her stay. Mr. Merton died a year 
ago, and when Mr. Pye wrote to the lady—that’s 
your mother, Mr. Edward—about her, she said she’d 
better come here and stay with us, and she would 
pay her board, and give her money for clothes, and 
five thousand dollars beside, whenever she should 
get married. I’m sure she’s welcome to stay, if it 
was without pay, for we all love her, but, somehow, 
it don’tseem theright placefor her—and, as to marry¬ 
ing, I don’t think she ’ll ever marry any body around 
her, for, kind-spoken as she is, they wouhTn’t any of 
them dare to ask her, though they ’re all in love with 
her beautiful face.” 

In a week Edward Houstoun’s friends had grown 
weary of ruralizing—they found no longer any music 
in the crack of a fowling-piece, or any enjoyment in 
the dying agonies of the feathered tribes, and, having 
resisted all their persuasions to return with them, he 
was left alone. 

“ I shall report you as love-sick, or brain-sick, re¬ 
clining by purling streams, under shady groves, to 
read Shakspeare, or Milton, or Spenser, for each of 
these books I have seen you at different times put in 
your pocket, and wander forth with a most senti¬ 
mental air—doubtless to make love to some Nymph 
or Dryad.” 

“Make love! Ah! there, I take it, you have 
winged the right bird, Van Schaick.” 

“ If I had seen a decent petticoat since we took 
leave of Mynheer Van "Winkle and his daughter, on 
board the good sloop St. Nicholas, I should think so, 
Osgood.” 

“ At any rate, I think it would be wise to report 
our. suspicions to his lady mother.” 

“Your suspicions of what—lunacy or love?” 
asked Edward Houstoun. 

“A distinction without a difference—they are 
equivalent terms.” 

Thus jested his friends, and thus jested Edward 
Houstoun with them—well assured that no gleam of 


the truth had shone on them—that they never sup¬ 
posed his visits at Farmer Pye’s possessed any 
greater attraction than could be derived from the 
farmer’s details of improvements made at the-Glen, 
of the increased value of lands, or the proceeds of 
the last year’s crop. They had never seen Lucy 
Watson, and how could they suspect that while the 
fanner smoked Jiis pipe at the door, and the good 
dame bustled about her household concerns, he sat 
watching with enamored, eyes the changes of a 
countenance full of intelligence and sensibility, and 
listening with charmed ears to a soft, musical voice 
recounting, with all the simple eloquence of genuine 
feeling, obligations to the father whose memory was 
with him almost an idolatry. Still less could they 
divine that Shakspeare and Milton and Spenser were 
indeed often read beside a purling stream, and within 
the dense shadow of a grove of oak and chestnut 
trees—not to Nymph or Dryad, but to a “mortal 
being of earth’s mould,” 

“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 

For simple pleasures, harmless wiles. 

For love, blame, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

Here, one afternoon, a fortnight after the departure 
of his friends, sat Edward Houstoun with Lucy at 
his side. They had lingered till the sunlight, which 
had fallen here and there in broken and changeful 
gleams through overarching boughs, touching with 
gold the ripples at their feet, had faded into that 

“ mellow light 

Which Heaven to gaudy day denies.” 

Edward Houstoun held a book in. his hand, but it 
had long been dosed, while he was engaged in a far 
more interesting study. He had with a delicate tact, 
won his companion to speak as she had never done 
before of herself,—not of the few events of her short 
life, for these were already known to him, but of the 
influence of those events on feeling and character. 
Tenderness looked forth without disguise from the 
earnest eyes which were fastened on her, as he said, 
“ You say, Lucy, that you have found friends every¬ 
where, have met only kindness, and yet you weep— 
you are sad.” 

“ Do not think me ungrateful,” she replied. “ I 
have indeed found friends and kindness—but these 
give exercise only to my gratitude—stronger, ten¬ 
derer affections I have, which no father, or mother, 
or brother or sister, will ever call forth.” 

“ Nay, Lucy, were you not adopted by my father, 
and am Ijiot your brother?” 

A glance whose brightness melted into tears was 
her only answer. 

“ Fie! fie! tears again! I shall have to scold my 
sister,” said Edward Houstoun. “What complaint 
can you make now that I have found you a brother ?” 

Lucy laughed, but soon her face grew grave, and, 
after a thoughtful pause, she said, “ I believe those 
cannot be quite happy who feel that they .have no¬ 
thing to do in the world. Better be the poorest 
drudge, with powers fitted to your station, than to be 
as I am, an idler—a mere looker on at the world.” 

“ Why, Lucy! what else ami?” 
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“ You! Yon, with; fortune to bless, and influence 
to guide hundreds!. What are you? God’s repre¬ 
sentative to your less fortunate fellow creatures;— 
the steward of his bounty. Oh! beware, that you 
use your gifts faithfully.” 

Lucy spoke solemnly, and it was with, no light 
accent.that Edward Houstoun replied—“You mis¬ 
take, Lucy—you mistake—I am in truth no less an 
idler than yourself—a looker on, with no part in the 
game of life To the Lady Houstoun belong both the 
fortune and foe influence.” A mocking smile had 
risen to his lip, but, as he caught her look of surprise, 
it passed away, leaving a gentle gravity in its place, 
while he continued—“ Do not think I mean to com¬ 
plain of my mother, Lucy. She has been ever affec¬ 
tionate and indulgent to me. She leaves me no want 
that she can perceive. My purse is always full, and 
my actions unrestrained. I suppose I ought to be 
happy.” 

“ And are you not happy?” 

“ No, Lucy, no! There has long been a vague 
restlessness and dissatisfaction about me—and, now, 
your words have thrown light on its cause. Z am 
weary of the perpetual holiday which life has been 
to me since I left foe. walls of a college. I want to 
be doing—I want an object—something for which to 
strive and hope and fear—what shall it be, Lucy?” 

“ I have heard Mr. Merton say that no one could 
choose for another his aims in life, but were I choos¬ 
ing for myself, it should be something that would 
connect me with the minds of others—something by 
which I could do service to their spiritual beings. 
Ware I a man, I should like to write books—such 
books as would give counsel and comfort to erring 
and sad hearts—” 

Edward Houstoun shook his head—“ Even had I 
an author’s gifts, Lucy, that would not do for me— 
I must have action in my life—” 

“ What say you to foe pulpit ?” 

“ The noblest of all employments, Lucy—but it is 
a heavenly employment, and needs a heavenly spirit. 
I would not dare to think of that. Try again—” 

“ The law ? Ah! now I see I have chosen rightly 
—you will be a lawyer—a great lawyer, like Mr. 
Patrick Henry.” 

“ You have spoken, Lucy—and I will do my best 
to fulfill your prophecy. I may not be a Patrick 
Henry—two such men belong not to one age—but I 
may at least hew out for myself a place among men, 
where I may stand with a man’s freedom of thought 
and action. The very decision has emancipated me 
—has emboldened me to speak what a moment since 
I scarce dared to think—nay, turn not from me, be¬ 
loved—oh how passionately beloved! Life has now 
its object for me, Lucy—your love—for that I will 
strive—hope—whisper me that I need not fear—that 
when I have a right to claim my bride—” 

When Edward Houstoun commenced this passion¬ 
ate apostrophe, he had clasped Lucy in his arms, and, 
overcome by his emotions and her own—forgetting 
all but his love—conscious only of a bewildering joy 
—she had rested for one instant on his bosom. .It 
was but for one instant—the next, straggling from 


his arms, she started to her feet, and stood leaning 
against the trank of the tree that overshadowed them, 
with her face hidden by her clasped hands. He rose 
and drew near, saying, in low, tremulous tones— 
“ Lucy, what means this?” 

“Mr. Houston,” she exclaimed, removing her 
hands from her face, and wringing them in passionate 
sorrow—“ how could you speak those words?” 

“ Wherefore should I not speak them—are they so 
terrible to you, Lucy ?” 

“Can they be otherwise, since they must separate 
us forever? Think you the Lady Houstoun would 
endure that foe creature of her bounty should become 
foe wife of her son ?” 

“ I asked, Lucy, that you would promise to be 
mine when-I had won a right to act independently of 
foe Lady Houstoun’s opinions.” 

“ Has a son ever a right to act independently of a 
mother?” 

“ Is foe obedience of a child to be exacted from a 
man? Is his happiness ever to be at the mercy of 
another's prejudices? Does there never come a 
period when he may be permitted to judge for him¬ 
self?” 

Edward Houstoun spoke with indignant em¬ 
phasis. 

“ Look not so sternly—speak not so angrily,” ex¬ 
claimed Lucy. “ I cannot answer your questions— 
but my obligations, at least, are irreversible—they 
belong to foe irrevocable past, and while I retain their 
memory I can never—” 

“ Hush—hush, Lucy! you will drive me mad. Is 
my happiness of less value in your eyes than the few 
paltry dollars my mother has expended for you ?” 

“ Shall I, serpent-like, sting foe hand that has fed 
me? No! no! would I had never heard those words. 
We were so happy—you will be happy again—but I 
—leave me, I pray you, for we must part now and 
forever—oh! leave me.” 

“No, Lucy, we will never part—I will never 
leave you.” 

He wrapped his arms around her, and overcoming 
her feeble resistance drew her again to his side and 
pressed his lips to hers. At that touch, Lucy roused 
herself, and with a wild, half-frenzied effort breaking 
from him, she rushed rapidly, blindly forward. He 
would have followed her, but stumbling against the 
root of a tree, before he could recover himself she 
was at the outskirts of foe wood, in sight of the farm¬ 
house, and though he might overtake he could uot 
detain her. He returned home, not overwhelmed 
with disappointment, but with joy throbbing at his 
heart, and hope beaming in his eyes. Lucy loved 
him—of that he felt assured—and bucklered by that 
assurance he could stand against the world. Life 
was before him—a life not of sickly pleasures and 
enmd breeding indolence—but a life of contest and 
struggle and labor, perhaps even of exhausting labor, 
yet a life which should awaken and discipline his 
powers; a life of victory and of repose—sweet be¬ 
cause won with effort—a life to which Lucy’s love 
should give its crowning joy. Such are youth’s 
dreams. In his case these dreams were somewhat 
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rudely dispelled by a summons from his mother’s 
physician. Lady Houstoun was ill—very ill—he 
must not delay, said the physician; and he did not; 
yet a hastily penciled line told that even at this 
moment Lucy was not forgotten—it was a farewell 
which breathed love and faith and hope. 

On Edward Houstoun’s arrival in New York, he 
found his mother already recovering from the acute 
attack which had endangered her life and occasioned 
his recall. He soon unfolded to her his new views 
of life, and the career which he had marked out for 
himself. New views indeed—new and incompre¬ 
hensible to Lady Houstoun! She saw not that the 
life of indulgence, the perpetual gala-day, which she 
anticipated for her son, would have condemned him 
to see his highest powers dwindle away and die in 
the lethargy of inaction, or to waste in repinings 
against fate those energies given to command suc¬ 
cess. Time moderated her astonishment, and quiet 
perseverance subdued her opposition—subdued it the 
more readily, perhaps, from the knowledge that her 
son could accomplish his designs without her aid, 
by turning into money the plate, jewels and pictures 
received from his father. Edward Houstoun’s first 
act, after securing the execution of his designs, was 
to inform Lucy of the progress he had made. His 
own absence from New York at this time would have 
excited his mother’s surprise, and mig ht have aroused 
her suspicions, but the Haste with which he had left 
the Glen furnished him with a plausible excuse for 
sending his own man to look after clothing, books, 
&c., that had been forgotten, and by him a letter 
could, he knew, be safely sent. 

A few days brought back to him his own letter, 
with the intelligence that Lucy had left Farmer Pye’s 
family. Where she was gone, they could not or 
would not tell. Setting all fears at defiance, he went 
himself to the Glen—he sounded and examined and 
cross-examined every member of the farmer’s family; 
but in vain were his efforts. He only learned that 
she had declared her intention of supporting herself 
by her own exertions, instead of continuing depend¬ 
ent on the Lady Houstoun—that she had returned the 
lady’s last donation, through the farmer, with many 
expressions of gratitude, and that she had left home 
for the house of an acquaintance in New York, from 
whom she hoped to receive advice and assistance in 
the accomplishment of her intentions. She had 
mentioned neither the name nor place of residence 
of this friend, and though she had written once to the 
good farmer, she had only informed that she had 
found a home and employment, without reference to 
any person or place. Edward asked to see the letter 
—it was brought, but the post-mark told no secret—it 
was that of the nearest post-town, and the farmer open¬ 
ing the letter showed that Lucy had said she had re¬ 
quested the bearer to drop it into that office. Who that 
bearer was none knew. Bitter was the disappointment 
of Edward Houstoun. A beautiful vision had crossed 
his path; had awakened his noblest impulses, kindled 
his passionate devotion, and then vanished forever. 
But she had left ineradicable traces of her presence. 
His awakened energies, his passionate longings, his 


altered life, all gave assurance that she had been— 
that the bright ideal of womanly beauty and tender¬ 
ness and gentleness and firmness which lived in his 
memory was no dream of fancy. He anticipated 
little pleasure now from the pursuits on which he 
had lately determined, but his pride forbade him to 
relinquish them, and when once they had been com¬ 
menced, finding in mental occupation his Lethe, he 
abandoned himself to them with all his accustomed 
ardor. 

Two years passed away with Edward Houstoun in 
the most intense intellectual action, and in death-like 
torpor of the affections. From the last his mother 
might have saved him, had not her want of sympathy 
with her pursuits occasioned a barrier of reserve and 
coolness to arise between them fatal to her influence. 
During this time no token of Lucy’s existence had 
reached him, and it was with such a thrill as might 
have welcomed a visitant from the dead, that, one 
morning as he left his own house to proceed to the 
office in which he pursued his studies, he saw before 
him at the distance of a block, yet without any inter¬ 
vening object to interrupt his view of her, a form 
and face resembling hers, though thinner and paler.' 
The lady was approaching him, with slow and 
languid steps, but as her eyes were fixed upon the 
ground she did not perceive him, and just as his 
throbbing heart exclaimed “It is Lucy,” and he 
sprang forward to greet her,, she entered a house and 
the door closed on her. The inmates of that house 
were but slightly known to him, having only lately 
moved into the street, yet he hesitated not an instant 
in ringing the bell, and inquiring of the servant who 
presented himself at the door for Miss Watson. 

“Miss Watson, sir?” repeated the man, “there is 
no such .person living here.” 

“ She may not live here, but I saw her enter your 
door, and I wish to speak to her.” At this moment 
Lucy crossed the hall at its further end, and he sprang 
forward, exclaiming, “Lucy—Miss Watson—thank 
Heaven I see you once more!” 

A slight scream from Lucy and the tremor which 
shook her frame showed her recognition of him. 
She leaned for an instant against the wall, too faint 
for speech or action, while he clasped her. hand in 
his; but a voice broke in upon his raptures and her 
agitation—a sharp, angry voice, coming from a lady 
who, leaning over the banister of the stairs, had seen 
and heard all that was passing below. 

“ Lucy—Lucy—come up here—I am waiting for 
you—this is certainly very extraordinary conduct— 
very extraordinary indeed.” 

“ You shall not go,” said Edward Houstoun, while 
the red blood flushed to his brow, at the thought that 
his Lucy could be thus ordered. Lucy’s face glowed 
too, and there was a proud flash from her eye, yet 
she resisted his efforts to detain her, and when he 
placed himself before her to prevent her leaving him, 
she opened a door near her, and, though he followed 
her quickly through it, he was just in time to see her 
rushing up a private staircase. He would not leave 
the house without an interview, and going into one 
of the parlors he rang the bell and requested to see 
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Mrs. Blakely, the lady of the house. She came, 
looking very haughty and very angry. He apologized 
for his intrusion, but expressed a wish to see a young 
lady, Miss Watson, who was, he perceived, under 
her care. With a yet haughtier air, Mrs. Blakely 
replied, “lam not acquainted with any young lady 
of the name of Watson. Lucy Watson—the girl 
whom you met in the hall just now—is my seamstress. 
If you wish to see her, I will send her down to you, 
though I do not generally allow my servants to re¬ 
ceive their visiters here.” 

“ I shall be happy to see her wherever you please,” 
was Edward Houstoun’s very truthful reply. * 

Mrs. Blakely left him and he stationed himself at 
the door to watch for Lucy—minutes, which seemed 
to him hours, passed and she came not. At length, 
as he was about to ring the bell again, steps were 
heard approaching; he turned quickly, but it was 
not Lucy. The girl who entered handed him a sealed 
note. He tore it open and read—“ I dare not see 
you. When you receive this I shall have left the 
house, and, as none know whither I have gone, 
questions would be useless.” 

In an instant he was in the street, looking with 
eager eyes hither and.thither for some trace of the 
lost one. He looked in vain, yet he went toward his 
office with happier feelings than he had long known. 
He knew now where Lucy was, and a thousand ex¬ 
pedients suggested themselves, by which he could 
not fail to see her. If he could only converse with 
her for a few minutes, he was assured he could pre¬ 
vail on her to leave her present position, of which 
he could not bear to think for a moment. His heart 
swelled, his brow flushed, whenever the remem¬ 
brance of that position flashed upon his mind, yet he 
never for an instant regarded it as changing his re¬ 
lations with Lucy, or lessening his desire to call her 
his. He recollected with pleasure two circumstances 
which had scarcely been marked at the moment of 
their occurrence. The man who had opened the 
door to him, when he saw him spring forward to 
meet Lucy, had exclaimed <e Oh! it was Miss Lucy 
you meant, sirand the girl who handed the note 
had said, “ Miss Lucy has gone out, sir.” It was 
evident she was not regarded by the servants as one 
of themselves—she had not been degraded by asso¬ 
ciation with menials. This was true. Lucy had 
made such separation on her part an indispensable 
necessity, and Mrs. Blakely had been too sensible of 
the value of one possessing so much taste and skill 
in all feminine adornments to hesitate about com¬ 
plying with her demand. This lady was one of the 
ntruveauz riches , who occupied her life in scheming 
to attain a position to which neither birth nor educa¬ 
tion entitled her. The brightest dream connected 
with her present abode had been that its proximity 
to Lady Houstoun’s residence might lead to an ac¬ 
quaintance with one of the proudest of that charmed 
circle in which Mrs. Blakely longed to tread. 
Hitherto this had proved a dream indeed, but Edward 
Houstoun’s incursion into her domain, and the de¬ 
velopments made by it, might, she-thought, with a 
little address, render it a reality. It was with this 


purpose that she sent a note to Lady Houstoun, re¬ 
questing an interview with her on a subject deeply 
connected with the honor of her family and the hap¬ 
piness of her son. Immediately on despatching this 
note, the servants were ordered to uncover the furni¬ 
ture in the drawing-room, while she herself hastened 
to assume her most becoming morning dress. Her 
labors were fruitless. “ Lady Houstoun would be 
at home to Mrs. Blakely till noon,” was die scarcely 
courteous reply to her carefully worded note. It 
was an occasion on which she could not' afford to 
support her pride, and she availed herself of the per¬ 
mission to call. 

The interview between Lady Houstoun and Mrs. 
Blakely would have been an interesting study to the 
nice observer of character. The efforts on the part 
of the one lady to be condescending, and on that of 
the other to be dignified, were almost equally suc¬ 
cessful. Mis. Blakely had seldom felt her wealth of 
so little consequence as-in the presence of her com¬ 
manding yet simply attired hostess, and Lady Hous¬ 
toun had never been more disposed to assert the 
privileges of her rank, than when she heard that her 
son had forgotten his own so far as to visit on terms 
of equality—nay, if Mrs. Blakely was to be believed, 
positively to address in the style of a lover—a seam¬ 
stress—the seamstress of Mrs. Blakely. 

“ This is very painful intelligence to me, Mrs. 
Blakely—of course, yon must be aware that Mr. 
Houstoun could only have contemplated a temporary 
connection with this girl. I do not fear that in his 
most reckless moment he could have thought of such 
a mesalliance—b\it this young woman must be saved 
—she was a protegee of Sir Edward Houstoun, and 
for his sake must not be allowed to come to harm— 
may I trouble you to send her to me?” 

The request was given very much in the style of a 
command. Mrs. Blakely would not confess that she 
had great doubts of her power to comply with it, but 
this would have been sufficiently evident to any one 
who had marked the uncertain air and softened tone 
with which Lady Houstoun’s wishes were made 
known to Lucy. Indignant as she was at Mrs. 
Blakely’s impertinent interference, Lucy scarcely 
regretted Lady Houstoun’s acquaintance with her 
son’s feelings. We do not know that far below all 
those acknowledged impulses leading her to comply 
with the lady’s request, there did not lie some 
romantic hope that influences were astir through 
which 

“ Pride might be quelled and love be free,” 
hut this she did not whisper even to her own heart. 

“ Better that the lady should know all—she will 
act both wisely and tenderly—perhaps, for her son’s 
sake, she will aid me to leave New York.” Such 
was the only language into which she allowed even 
her thought silently to form itself. 

Arranging her simple dress with as much care as 
if she were about to meet her lover himself, Lucy 
set out for her interview with Lady Houstoun. She 
had but a short distance to traverse, but she lingered 
on her way, oppressed by a tremulous anxiety. She 
was apprehensive of she knew not what or where- 
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fore—for again and again her heart acquitted her of 
all blame. At length she is at the door—it opens, 
and, with a courtesy which the servants of Mrs. 
Blakely never show to the visiter who comes without 
carriage or attendants, she is ushered into the presence 
of Lady Houstoun. The lady fixes her eyes upon 
her as she enters, bows her head slightly in acknow¬ 
ledgement of her courtesy, and says coldly, “You 
are the young woman, I suppose, whom Mrs. Blakely 
was to send me?” . 

Lucy paused for a moment, to still the throbbing of 
her heart, before she attempted to reply. The thought 
dashed through her mind, “ I am awoman and young, 
and therefore she should pity me”—but she answered 
in a low, sweet, tremulous tone—“ I am the Lucy 
Watson, madam, to whom Sir Edward Houstoun 
was so kind.” 

* 

At that name a softer expression stole over the 
Lady Houstoun’s face, and she glanced quickly at a 
portrait ha ng ing over the ample fireplace, which re¬ 
presented a gentleman of middle age, dressed in the 
uniform of a colonel of the American army. As she 
turned her eyes again on Lucy, she' saw that hers 
were fastened on the same object. 

“You have seen Sir Edward?” she said in gentle 
tones. 

Seen him, lady!—I loved him—oh how dearly!” 

“Honored him would be a more appropriate ex¬ 
pression.” 

“I loved him, lady—we are permitted to love our 
God,” said Lucy firmly. 

Lady Houstoun’s brow grew stem again—“And 
from this you argue, doubtless, that you have a right 
to love his son.” 

Lucy’s pale face became crimson, and she bent her 
eyes to the ground without speaking—the lady con¬ 
tinued—“I scarcely think that you could yourself 
have believed that Edward Houstoun intended to dis¬ 
honor his family by a legal connection with you.” 

The crimson deepened on Lucy’s face, but it was 
now the flush of pride, and raising her head she met 
Lady Houstoun’s eyes fully as she replied—“ I could 
not believe that he ever designed to dishonor himself 
by ruining the orphan child of him who died in his 
father’s defence.” 

“ And you have intended to avail yourself of his 
infatuation. The menial of Mrs. Blakely would be 
a worthy daughter, truly, of a house which has 
counted nobles among its members.” 

“ If I have resisted Mr. Houstoun’s wishes—sepa¬ 
rated myself from him, and resigned all hope of even 
looking on his face again, it has not been from the 
slightest reverence for the nobility of bis descent, 
but from self respect, from a regard to the nobleness 
of my own spirit. I had eaten of your bread, lady, 
and I could not do that which might grieve you—yet 
the bread which had cost me so much became bitter 
to me, and I left the home you had provided to seek 
one by my own honest labors. I have earned my 
bread, but not as a menial—not in the companionship 
of the vulgar—and this Mrs. Blakely could have told 
you.” 

“ If your determination was, as you say, to sepa¬ 


rate yourself from Mr. Houstoun, it is unfortunate that 
you should have taken up your residence so near us.” 

’ “ I knew not until this moming-that I was near you.” 

“ If you are sincere in what you say you will have 
no objection now to leave New York.” 

“ I have no objection to go to any place in which I 
can support myself in peace.” 

“As to supporting youtsdf, that is of no conse¬ 
quence. I will—” 

“Pardon me, Lady Houstoun, it is of the utmost 
consequence to me. I cannot again live a dependent 
(Ml your bounty.” 

“What can von do? Has your education been 
such that you cantake the situation of governess ?” 

“Mr: Merton waS' a highly educated man,, and 
Mrs. Mertonan accomplished woman-^-it was-their 
pleasure to.teaeh me,' and mine to leanrfrom than.” 

“Accomplished)" There stands a harp winch has 
just been tuned by a master for a little concert we are 
to have'this evening. • -Can you play on it?” 

Lucy drew the instrument to her and played an 
overture correctly, yet with less spirit than she would 
have done had her fingers trembled less. 

“ Can yon sing?” 

Elevated above all apprehension by the indignant 
pride which this cold and haughty questioning aroused, 
Lucy changed the music of the overture for a touch¬ 
ing air, and sang, with a rich, full voice, a single 
stanza of an Italian song. 

“Italian! Do yon understand it?” 

“ I have read it with Mr. Merton.” 

“This is fortunate. I have been for weeks in 
search of a governess for a friend residing in the 
country. I will order the carriage and take you 
there instantly—or stay—return home and put up 
voor clothes. I will send a coach for you.” 

Again Lucy had vanished from Edward Houstoun’s 
world, nor could his most munificent bribes, nor 
most active cross-examination win any other informa¬ 
tion from Mrs. Blakely’s household, than that “Miss 
Lucy went away in a carriage”—a carriage whose 
description presented a fee smile of every hackney- 
coach. Spite of all her precautions, he suspected his 
mother; to his consciousness of her want of sym¬ 
pathy with his pursuits, was added a deep sense of 
injury, and his heart grew sterner, his manner colder 
and more reserved than ever. Two years more were 
passed in his studies, and a third in the long delays, 
the fruitless efforts which mark the entrance on any 
career of profitable exertion. During ail this time, 
Lady Houstoun was studious to bring around him the 
loveliest daughters of atfluence and rank. Graceful 
forms flitted through her halls, and the music of sweet 
voices and the gay laughter -of innocent and happy 
hearts were heard within her rooms, but by all their 
attractions Edward Houstoun was unmoved. Cotnr- 
teous and bland to all, be never lingered by the side 
of one—no quick flush, no flashing beam told that 
even for a passing moment his heart was again awake. 
Could it be that from all this array of loveliness he 
was guarded by the memory of her who had stamped 
foe impress of herself on his whole altered being? 
If the gratification of the man’s sterner ambition 
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could have atoned for the disappointment of the 
youth’s dream of love, the shadow of that memory 
would have passed from his life. Step by step he had 
risen in the opinions of men, and at length one of the 
most profound lawyers of the day sought his asso¬ 
ciation with himself in a case of the most intense in¬ 
terest, involving the honor of a lovely and much 
wronged woman. His reputation out of the hails of 
justice had already become such that many thronged 
the court to hear him- Gallant'gentlemen and fair 
ladies looked down on him from the galleries—but 
far apart from these, in a distant comer, sat one 
whose tall form was enveloped in a cloak, and whose 
face was closely veiled. Beneath that cloak throbbed 
a mother’s heart, and through that veil a mother’s 
eyes sought the face she loved best on earth. He 
Imew not she was there, for die rarely now asked a 
question respecting his engagements, or expressed 
any interest in his movements, yet how her ears 
drank in the music of his voice, and her eyes fl a s h ed 
back the proud light that shone in his. As she 
listened to his delineation of woman’s claims to the 
sympathy and the defence of every generous heart, 
as she heard his biting sarcasm on the cowardly 
nature that, having wronged, would now crush into 
deeper ruin his fair client, as she saw kindling eyes 
fixed upon him, and caught, when he paused for a 
moment exhausted by the rush of indignant feeling, 
the low murmur of admiring crowds, how she longed 
to cry aloud, “ My son—my son!” He speaks again. 
Higher and higher rises his lofty strain, bearing along 
with it the passions of the multitude. He ceases— 
and, as if touched by an electric shock, hundreds 
spring at once to their feet. The emphatic “ Silence” 
of the venerable judge hushes the shout upon their 
lips, but the mother has seen that movement, and, 
bursting into tears of proud, triumphant joy, she finds 
her way below, and is in the street before the verdict 
which his eloquence has won has been pronounced. 

Edward Houstoun had fitted up a room in his 
mother’s house as a study, and over his accustomed 
seat hung his father’s portrait. To that room he went 
on his return from the scene we have described. 
Beneath the portrait stood one who seldom entered 
there. She turned at the opening of the door—the 
lip, usually so firmly compressed, was quivering with 
emotion, and those stem eyes were full of tears. She 
advanced to him, drew near and resting her head 
upon his shoulder whispered, “ I, too, am a woman 
needing tenderness—shut not your heart against me, 
my son, for without you I am alone in the world.” 

The proud spirit had bent, the sealed fountain was 
opened, and, as he clasped his arms around her, the 
tears of mother and son mingled—but amidst the joy 
of this reunion Edward Houstoun felt more deeply 
than he had done for long months the desolation that 
had fallen on his life. His heart had been silent—it 
now spoke again and sad were its tones. 

It is s umm er. The courts are closed, and all who 
can are escaping from the city’s heat to the cool, re¬ 
freshing shades of the country. Wo to those who 
remain! The pestilence has stretched her wings 
over them. The shadow and the silence of death has 


fallen on their deserted streets. The yellow fever is 
in New York—introduced, it is said, by ships from 
the West ladies. Before it appeared Edward Hous¬ 
toun was far away. He was traveling to recruit his 
exhausted powers—to Niagara, perhaps into Canada, 
and in the then slow progress of news, he was little 
likely to be recalled by any intelligence from the city. 
His mother was one of the first who had sickened. 
And where were now the fair forms that had encir¬ 
cled her in health—where the servants who had 
ministered with obsequious attention to her lightest 
wish? All were fled, for no gratified vanity—no 
low cupidity, can give comage for attendance on the 
bed of one in whose breath death is supposed to lurk. 
The devotedness of love, the self sacrifice of Christian 
Charity, are the only impulses for such a deed. Yet 
over the sufferer is bending one whose form in its 
perfect development has richly fulfilled its early pro¬ 
mise, and whose face is more beautiful in the gentle 
strength and thoughtfulness of womanhood than it 
had been in all its early brightness. In her peaceful 
home, where the reverent love of her young pupils 
and the confidence of their parents had made her 
happy, Lucy had heard from one of Lady Honstonn’s 
terrified domestics of the condition in which she had 
been left, and few hours sufficed to bring her to her 
side. Days, and nights of the most assiduous watch¬ 
fulness, cheered by no companionship, follow, and 
then the physician, as he stands beside his patient and 
marks her regular breathing, her placid sleep, and 
the moisture on her brow, whispers u You have saved 
her.” 

We will not linger to describe the emotions with 
which Lady Houstoun, awaking from this long and 
tranquil slumber, exhausted, but no longer delirious, 
first recognized her nurse. At first, no doubt, painful 
recollections were aroused, but with the feebleness 
of childhood had returned much of its gentleness and 
susceptibility, and Lucy was at once so tender and so 
cheerful, that very soon her ministerihgs were re¬ 
ceived with unalloyed pleasure. 

Sickness is a heavenly teacher to those who will 
open their hearts to her. Lady Houstoun arose to a 
new life. She had stood so near to death that she 
seemed to have looked upon earth in the light of 
eternity. In that light rank and title, with all their 
lofty associations and splendid accompaniments, 
faded away, while true nobleness, the nobleness 
which dwells in the Christian precept, “ Love your 
enemies—do good to those that despitefully use you,” 
stood out in all its beauty and excellence. 

As soon as Lady Houstoun could be removed with 
safety, she went, by the advice of her physician, to 
her country seat. Lucy would now have returned to 
her pupils—she feared every day lest Edward Hous¬ 
toun should appear, and a new contest be necessary 
with his feelings and her own—but Lady Houstoun 
still pleaded her imperfectly restored health as reason 
for another week’s delay, and Lucy could not resist 
her pleadings. 

It was afternoon, andLucy sat in the library, which 
was in the rear of the house, far removed from its pub¬ 
lic entrance. Spenser’s Faery Queen was in her hand. 
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but she had turned from its -witching pages to gaze 
upon the title page, on which-was written, in Edward 
Houstoun’s hand, “ June 24th, 17—.” It was the day, 
as Lucy well remembered, on which he had first re¬ 
vealed his love, and chosen his career in life. She 
was aroused from her reverie by Lady Houstoun’s 
entrance. As she held the door open the bright sun¬ 
light from an opposite window threw a shadow on 
the floor which made Lucy’s heart throb painfully. 


She looked eagerly forward—a manly form entered 
and stood before her. She could not turn from the 
pleading eyes which were fixed with such intense 
earnestness on hers. With a bewildered, half-con¬ 
scious air she rose from her chair. He came near 
her and extended his arms. One glance at the smiling 
Lady Houstoun showed Lucy that her interdict was 
removed, and the next instant she lay in speechless 
joy once more upon her lover’s bosom. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

BY TIIE ■•'TK HORACE SMITH, I < Q. 


CHAPTER t. 


«der Voltairc’e figuro of Cupid- 


cidated. Whence comes it, lor instance, that a man uueriy uenciem. m 
•.esthetic taste, with an eye so blind, and an apprehension so indifferent 
to symmetry, colour, and expression, that he knows not a masterpiece 
of art from its most wretched failure, whether in statuary or portraiture, 
shall be smitten with sudden admiration at the sight of a beautiful wo¬ 
man ? It cannot be mere animal instinct, as some have asserted, for that 
feeling would be equally excited by female ugliness or deformity, which, 
on the contrary, act as rcpcllants rather than attractors. May it not 
be an inscrutable tendency implanted by Nature, impelling us to select 
handsome wives, as the probable means of producing children like 
themselves, and of thus securing the human race against physical de¬ 
terioration i Facts will support the suggestion, for in barbarous na¬ 
tions, where this inherent yearning is fully and practically developed,a 
stunted, or rickety, or deformed child is rarely seen; and the Great 
Mother may prove the embellishing effects of her law, by pointing to the 
graceful and manly races produced under its influence. 

Amid a highly-civilised, and consequently a luxurious, and money¬ 
seeking people, all this is reversed. Handsome girls are admired— 
that is a homage which we are compelled to render them, even in spite 
of ourselves; they are followed, flattered, and even courted; but their 
vain, glittering, and evanescent triumph not unfrequently terminates 
in consignment to single blessedness. Influenced by the old song, that 
“ In ten thousand pounds ten thousand charms are centred,” our beaux, 
though they may offer all sorts of attention to the belle, offer their 
hands to the heiress, undeterred by plainess, deformity, or wrinkles. 
Like Marmontel’s philosophesoi-disant, the modern man of the world, 
instead of troubling his head about the eyes in the head of his mis¬ 
tress, “ soupire d ses genoux pour les beaux yeux de sa cassette.” 
Others there are who marry for rank, for family connexion, for political 
influence; but as to marrying for love—who would own the soft im¬ 
peachment only to become 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

A nd the sad burthen of some merry song ? 

Nor can the fair sex be exonerated from the charge of considering the 
purse much more than the person in their matrimonial alliances. The 
petticoated worshippers of the golden calf form no inconsiderable pari 
of the congregation, Beauty and the Beast frequently occupying the 
same pew ; a desecration and a sacrifice, however, much more excusable 
in the female, who has no liberty of choice, and is rarely independent 
of the world and its sordid influences Look at the result of these 
deviations from one of Nature’s primary laws. In the upper classes, 
to which such offenders are usually restricted, the sins of the parents 
are generally visited upon the sickly and puny offspring, whose incon¬ 
gruous forms and qualities attest the uncongenial elements from which 
they were derived. 

Thank Heaven, however, even in this age of gold, enough remains of 
the golden age to ensure an occasional suppression of mercenary whis¬ 
perings, and enough of romanc to allow not infrequent instances of love 
at first sight. Tell not me that the man thus suddenly smitt-n must be 
the slave of an inflammable temperament, an unreflecting creature of 
impulse; must be not less weak than rash, or that he would not sur¬ 
render his heart at the first summons, blindly ignorant whether or not 
the objeet of liis passion possess those moral recommendations which 
can alone secure happiness in the married state. Blind and ignorant ? 
Not lie! Show me a physiognomist half so sharp-sighted, or so sharp- 
witted,*as the lover who, won by the countenance rather than by the 
mere features of his mistress, finds a spell in the sacred phylactery 
written upon her forehead, and knows her to be a saint by the halo that 
surrounds her. lie discounts her looks, which are promissory notes of 
all the conjugal virtues, and takes her as so much current and sterling 
wurth True, those looks may be deceptive, but Nature seldom issues 
a forgery—seldom stamps a good and genuine physiognomy upon a bad 
heart; and I had rather trust to a naturally pleasing expression than 
to those glosing phrases, ingratiating manners, and flattering courte¬ 
sies, which may be assumed tor a purpose, and having obtained their 
object, may be discarded as suddenly as they were adopted. All men 
and all women, alas ! may be deceived; but the language of the eyes is a 
surer index of the heart than speech. One is a sun-dial, which derives 
its light from heaven, the fountain of silent truth; the other is a clock, 
whose inward workings, demoralising its tongue, may occasion it to 
strike falsely. 

Had I any doubts about animal magnetism, the frequent occurrence 
of love at first sight would dispel them; for if inorganic bodies may be 
drawn towards each other by an inscrutable and irresistible attraction, 
why may not sentient creatures be subject to a similar law ? Strew 
some iron filings round a bar magnet placed on a sheet of paper, and 
after a momentary agitation they will be drawn towards it, even in 
spite of the interposition of other substances. Even so will oar hopes, 
fears,and affections, after a momentary excitement and surprise, be at¬ 
tracted by that most potent of all magnets, a fair damsel, in sp te ol 
the interposition of friends or the impediments of enemies. Obstacles 
cannot arrest the interchange of that magnetic current, which, in com¬ 
mon parlance, is denominated love at first sight The tides of ocean 


lie had last fixed it, the thought occurred to me tnai ins uisemoouiea 
spirit might now, perchance, be roaming, with a full apprehension of 
their glorious mysteries, amid those starry infinitudes which had so 
often enchained his eye and bewildered the faculties of his living brain. 
From this reverie I was aroused by my companion exclaiming, as she 
pointed to the telescope, “ Would you like to take a peep,sir? You’re 
heartily welcome; and I’m sure it’s more worth while now, when you 
may see the fishing-boats off the Tolpoodv Rocks, than to go staring at 
the sky in a dark night.” 

Hearty as was the invitation I declined it; but as I possess some little 
knowledge of astronomy, and was always fond of the science, I felt a 
lurking disposition to hire the cottage for the autumn months, especiaUy 
as the mention of Penzance had reminded me that the inenmbent of 
St. Mary’s in that town was an old friend and brother-collegian. But 
this idea was as quickly abandoned as it had been entertained, for I 
recollected my roving propensities, and feared that I should become 
weary of my sequestered hermitage long before the expiration of my 
term. As I walked away from the spot I could not refrain from smiling 
at the absurdity of my own notion ; and yet, within a couple of hours, 
an occurrence ensued which led to my engaging Tregothick’s FoUy for 
three months. 

I had rambled about the country for some time, when, as I skirted 
the thick hedge of a shady lane, I was arrested by the sound of a fe¬ 
male voice of singular sweetness, clearly not that of a rustic songstress, 
trilling a simple ditty. I am fond of music, being myself a passable 
violinist, but, with regard to vocal displays, I do not by any means ad¬ 
mit that difficulties overcome confer pleasure; rather agreeing with the 
French writer, who says, “We pay rope-dancers to astonish, and musi¬ 
cians to delight us, but the latter are never happy unless they can us¬ 
urp the province of the former.” To no such attempt was I now listen¬ 
ing : the hidden melodist “ warbled her native wood-note wild” in 
peculiarly dulcet tones; but she was evidently singing,like the birds,froit 
spontateous cheerfulness of heart. Who could resist the desire to see 
her!—not I : so I advanced to a point where the wild hedge, closely cut 
down and trimmed, and pierced by a swing-gate, disclosed a small 
thatched dwelling, apparently a farm-house, surounded by a garden, in 
the midst of which, under the shade of an old lime-tree, sate the warb¬ 
ler, plying her needle, and manifestly unconscious of my approach, fox 
she continued her lay. 

As her position prevented my seeing her face, I again advanced, mak¬ 
ing my footsteps audible that they might arrest her attention; but 
they had attracted an unexpected notice in another quarter, for a for¬ 
midable-looking dog, whom I had not previously seen, started from her 
side, and rushed to the gate with such hostile manifestations, that I 
recoiled a step or two, brandishing my staff. 

Down, Tiger, down!” cried the incognita, hastening after the ani¬ 
mal, who instantly obeyed her, when she walked up to the gate, saying 
with a gracious smile, “ I hope you were not startled, sir. Tiger is a 
very good-tempered fellow, but we see so few strangers in these parts 
that he has not yet learned how to greet them civilly. Pray forgive 
liim.” And without awaiting my reply she bowed smilingly, and walk- 
»d slowly into the house, good-humouredly scolding her protector as 
she retired. 

This was the whole of our interview, which occupied less time in its 
iccurrence than I have spent in relating it. But it was enough. The 
ipell, the charm,the magic, the fascination, the sympathetic attraction, 
;he magnetic current—call it what you will—had produced its mysteri- 
ms effect, and I felt in my heart of hearts that I was most unequivocally 
md most devotedly in love at first sight. 


fltill respond to the moon, even though the heaviest clouds may hang 
between them. 


After these excuses for an instantaneous and unconditional surren¬ 
der of the heart to a single summons, little surprise will be excited 
when I confess that mine was a love at first sight; but, oh! gentle 
reader! should you ever be similarly smitten, may all good angels pre¬ 
serve you from the frightful calamities with which my unhappy passion 
was visited 1 Heaven forefend that the orange flower garland which 
you are entwining for your bride should be converted into a cypress 
wreath! Never! oh, never may you become a wanderer and an out¬ 
cast, as I have been, heart-stricken with the conviction that you have 
occasioned, however unintentionally, the cruel and premature death ol 
your betrothed! Let me not, however, anticipate this tragic portion ol 
my history. 


chapter ii 
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Home of my acccstors must have been gipsies, or members of a mi¬ 
gratory tribe, for the nomadic propensity was ever strong in me ; and 
being an umbeneficed clergyman, witli a moderate independence, I was 
enabled to indulge my vagabond tastes. This roving disposition, how¬ 
ever, instead of urging me abroad, prompted me to visit districts ol 
our own island which are seldom explored by tourists ; and it was 
upon one of these excursions that [found myself on the western coasts 
of Cornwall, where huge rocks of granite, the giant champions of our 
isle, beat back with incessant conflict and deafening uproar the invading 
waves of the Atlantic. Rambling amid this bold and magnificent scene¬ 
ry, which accorded with my taste for the picturesque, 1 was surprised 
to encounter a lone cottage, most romantically perched amid the crags, 
and so effectually sheltered from the prevalent winds and sea storms, 
that flowering shrubs and underwood flourished luxuriantly around, 
almost giving it the appearance of a hird's nest. Three sides were thus 
embowered; on lie fourth a rough ravine, sloping somewhat precipitous¬ 
ly downward, and gradually widening till it reached the sea, opened 
at the bottom into a rocky creek. Adown this chasm, probably to give 
access to the beach, or perhaps to facilitate an ascent from it, rude 
steps had been fashioned; but instead of hazarding my neck by attempt¬ 
ing to use them, I contented myself with ga/ing over the parapet of 
granite upon which I was leaning into the deep gulf below. A heavy 
swell agitated the sea, and the waves, as ifmiddened by their repulses 
from the perpendicular cliff, threw themselves over the channel of the 
creek, roaring and tossing their manes life infuriated lions. ”Twas but 
a momentary paroxysm of noise and rage, for the ascent and the smooth 
bottom gradually taincd them, so that, when they reached the extremi¬ 
ty of the opening, and cast their white foam upon the sand, and spread 
themselves quietly beside it, they might rather be compared to sbeep 
reclining amid their newly-shorn fleeces 
The more I gazed the more was I struck with the novelty and gran¬ 
deur of the scene, from the contemplation of which 1 at length tore myself 
away, and retracing my steps towards the cottage, I perceived, for the 
first time, a board, announcing that it was to be let furnished. As an 
old woman was now standing at the open door, I asked permission to 
inspect the house, and presently learnt from the communicative dame 
that it had been built and inhabited for many years by an odd gentle¬ 
man named Tregothick, who had died there a tew months before my 
visit, and for whom they were now putting up a line monument in the 
church of Penzance, which was the nearest town. From its dimensions 
the cottage was only adapted for a bachelor or a small family, but my 
companion informed me that there was a giand observatory in the gar¬ 
den, which she insisted upon showing me, addin: that the late occupant 
used to pass whole nights there, staring at flic stars through a long 
wooden pipe, though she never could tell why, nor others neither, and 
so everybody called the building Tregothick’s Folly. It stood upon a 
sort of natural tower of granite, almost overhanging the precipitous 
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the innumerable books that tut* 111 V^rsality of the passion of love, and cbfF, and consisted of a single spacious room, surrounded with glass like 
certain mysteries in its nature^wl - r° wr * ttcn on the subject, there arc 1 conservatory, and commanding extensive views in every direction. As 
winch have never been completely elu- 1 gazed upon the poor astronomer's telescope, which remained where 


•- Ay, aysomewhat contemptuously exclaims the reader, " you are 
of an excitable temperament : you. were struck by the romance of a 
vision so unexpected, and mistook a sudden and pleasant surprise for 
an impromptu passion.’’ Pardon me, ingenious but mistaken reader ! 
Had 1 seen the unknown at the fretted oriel window of some venerable 
pile, her face radiant with the first beam of Aurora, as she chanted her 
orisons ; had I beheld her in an amaranthine bower, surrounded by 
gardens that might rival those of Hesperus or Armida, some ground 
would have existed for your theory; but not an atom was there of ro¬ 
mance, not an atom even of picturesqueness, in the whole affair. Mj 
enthraller was seated on a common wooden chair, under an old un¬ 
graceful lime-tree; the building into which she withdrew was a thatch¬ 
ed, homely farm-house ; and as to the garden, one half of it, .horrescG 
referens, was actually planted with cabbages! Nor had my incognito 
smitten me by her consonance with myprevious tastes and predilections, 
to which, on the contrary, Ijer whole appearance was indirect opposi¬ 
tion. My admiration had always been confined to the tall, pale, dark- 
haired beauties, whose majestic mien demands _ the spectator shomage: 
whereas X had now, strange to say, been captivated by a rosy-cheeked 
blonde, whose stature did not exceed the middle height, and whose win¬ 
ning manner seemed much more calculated to steal slowly into your 
heart, than to master and arrest it on the spot. One of my favourite 
charms, however, she did possess, flair braided closely down, and 
varnished with bandoline, till the head looks like that of an Egyptian 
statue, or of a Huge lacquered doll, I have ever deemed peculiarly un- 
feminine and unbecoming. No: the tendrils of the charming human 
flower should have their natural play, for nature is ever graceful, 
and the writer who first used the felicitous phrase of kyacinthane locks 
must have been a true and tasteful poet. The profuse and unconfined 
auburn tresses on which I had been gazing fell upon the fair throat and 
shoulders of their wearer, like honeysuckles overhanging an alabaster 
vase, waving in the brdeze and catching the sunbeam, and making new 
combinations of light and shade, every one of which was a new anc 
beautiful picture 

“ So then.” resumes the reader, “ your bright particular star was a 
second Berenice, and your fancy was instantly entangled in her golden 
tresses.” Pardon me once more. Her ringlets were not the lasso 
wherewith my heart was caught, nor was I smitten by any particular 
charm beyond that of her countenance, in which I read everything that 
was amiable, feminine, and intelligent. The clairvoyance of a physiog¬ 
nomist, I repeat, surpasses that of a mesmerist; nor is Desdemona th< 
only person who, looking at the mind in the features, saw the features 
of the mind, and thus became suddenly penetrated with a moral passion. 
Even the needle that my enchantress was plying had a charm in my 
eyes, for she was not muttering to herself over that eternal wosted- 
work which converts so many of our damsels into metamorphosed Arach- 
nes ; nor was she hemming those mysterious strips of muslin, which, 
recall the useless labours of the daughters of Belus, perpetuaUy re¬ 
plenishing their unretaining pitchers. No—she was tastefully attach¬ 
ing ribbons to a cap, evidently that of an old lady, probably that of hex 
mother, a pleasing and incontestable evidence of a duteous and affec¬ 
tionate nature. Was not the natural kindness of her disposition, as 
well as the judicious control she could exercise, made further manifest 
in the attachment and obediencoof her dog ? Was it not clear, from 
her spontaneous singing, that her cheerfulness was the overflowing of a 
pure and innocent heart ? Could it be doubted, even for a moment, 
that—psha 1 enough has been said to explain why, having so recently 
smiled at the absurdity of engaging Tregothiek’s Folly, I lost not 
another moment in retracing my steps, and hiring it for three 
months, 

Having secured the Hermitage.for such was the poll ter name of the 
cottage, my impulsive temperament hurried me on the very same day 
to Penzance, that I might make inquiries of my clerical friend as tc 
the fair incognita, whoso appearance I must have described to him in 
somewhat glowing terms, for ho replied, with a smile— 

“ What 1 -o close and accurate an observer in so very brief an inter¬ 
view ? Well, I can hardly wonder that you were somewhat suddenly 
captivated, for Margaret Fanshawe is really a churming girl. The 
family, with whom I am well acquainted, and who are of great respec¬ 
tability, consist of a mother and two daughters, who have resided lor 
some time in this neighbourhood on account of its great salubrity, 
Edith, the youngest girl, having exhibited consumptive symptoms, 
which have excited deep anxiety. I had intended to call on them to¬ 
morrow, and, if you will accept a place in iny ibui-wheeled chaise, I 
shall be happy to establish a neighbourly acquaintanceship between 

How eagerly this invitation was accepted I need not state. On my 
introduction to the Fanshawe family my «'.-t prepossessions in their 
favour were abundantly confirmed ; Market s mind and manners ex- 
plained and justified the fascination of her countenance. Edith, who 
bore a striking resemblance to her sister was perhaps the handsomer of 
the two, her colour being bright" and her eyes more brilliant, which 
were the hccticndication?that lmd over-excited the fearsofher friends; 
but in other respects she did not present any appearance of an invalid 
though she wanted the spontaneous buoyancy anil the animated 
countenance of her sister The mother, who wore the identical cap 
which Margaret had been adorning, was in every respect worthy of 
such charming daughters. My reception was more than frank and 
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•cordial j it was unaffectedly friendly. In short, to U8e a common bn* 
most inapplicable phrase, I was as happy as a king. 

chapter iv. 

I have pleaded guilty to love at sight; I will now make tne iurine] 
statement that every subsequent interview corroborated my pnmarj 
impressions. I will proudly record that my declaration of unboundc( 
attachment was favourably received; that indue time wc were affi 
anced to each other; and this must suffice for the whole record of out 
love-making. Lovers being all in all to each other, how can the resi 
of the world be interested in their courtship? Marvellous is it to me 
and incomprehensible, that novelists can manage to fill three morla. 
volumes with wooings and winnings, as if a rational being had nothing 
on earth to do but to <6 whisper sott nonsense in a lady’s ear,” and thai 
Lis fair anditress was created for no other purpose than to listen tc 
him. 

^ An old couple, a Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell, near relations of the Fan- 
shawes, who resided in Penzance, where they possessed considerable in¬ 
fluence, were delighted with the contemplated marriage ; so was my 
good friend the pastor : every thing wore an auspicious aspect; but, 
alas! my happiness was far irom being so near or so sure as I had 
fondly anticipated. Edith's medical adviser had strenuously recom¬ 
mended that she would pas3 the next winter in Madeira; her mother 
had consented to this arrangement; Margaret had promised to accom¬ 
pany her sister ; and, in spite of so cruel a disappointment of my im¬ 
mediate hopes, I respected her more deeply when I found that all my 
persuasions and entreaties, vehement as they were, failed to shake her 
resolution. Her present duty, she urged, was to watch over her sister; 
Then we were married, her husband would be entitled to her entire de¬ 
votion We were formally betrothed, however—we exchanged minia¬ 
tures —we promised to correspond fully and frequently—Margaret 
pledged herself to return to theMaxwellsin the spring, for the purpose 
of solemnising our union, even if her sister and mother remained be¬ 
hind ; and with this redeeming promise for my consolation, though my 
heart was sorely wrung by our separation, I witnessed the sailing of the 
family from the portoi Penzance. 

Of this severance the most painful portion was the first month, during 
which I received no tidings trom Madeira, but the letter that came at 
last, more than atoning for all my previous impatience and anxiety, gave 
most cheering accounts of the travellers. Edith had borne the voyage 
well; had already improved in health—a convalescence which had 
given new spirits to the mother : and the writer ended with a renewal 
of the solemn vow that she herself would return in the spring in order 
to become my wife. 

Solaced by these assurances, and looking forward to the regular re¬ 
ceipt of not less delightful missives, I devoted myself with a cheerful 
heart to such little excursions and home occupations as might best be¬ 
guile the long, long winter that was now approaching. On one of my 
rambles I discovered, to my no small surprise, three or four hovels hid¬ 
den among the crags, the occasional haunts, as I afterwards learnt, of 
ti rude and somewhat lawless crew, who called themselves fishermen, 
and occasionally brought a smack up the creek to give a colour to their 
assumed calling, but whose real and much more profitable occupation 
was smuggling, for which purpose they availed themselves of the rocky 
ravine, or Pendrip Gap, as it was called. As their haunts and hiding- 
places were in the immediate vicinity of the Hermitage, I feared that 
they might prove troublesome, if not perilous neighbours ; but there 
were no grounds for this apprehension, and we soon came to a good un¬ 
derstanding. I had only, as I was assured, to imitate Mr. Tregothick, 
who, whenever he was out at night, saw nothing but the stars. 

“ And if he had looked down Pendrip Gap ?” said I, inquiringly. 

“ Why sir, he might have got an ugly push from behind.” 

I took the hint. In the daytime, however, these men were civil and 
even friendly. By their instruction I learnt how to descend and climb 
up the precipitous gorge with perfect safety ; and in calm weather they 
gave mo the use of a small row-boat, occasionally moored in the creek, 
in which I was glad to paddle about under the stupendous rocks that 
threw their far-trowning shadows over the Atlantic Ocean. 

Tho Maxwells, who were fond of music, often put my violin in re¬ 
quisition ; through them and my clerical friend I obtained introductions 
to ftll the visitable families of Penzance and its neighbourhood, from 1 
Whom I received the most hospitable attentions ; I had my boat, my 
house, and my observatory to vary my amusements ; and thus was the 
Winter, Alexandrine as it proved, enabled to “ drag its slow length 
along.” Weary and dreary, however, would the days have been, but 
that Time in his heavy flight “ shook thousand odours from his dewy 
Wings” in a delightful letter by every packet from my dear Margaret. 
Her accounts of Edith’s health were less satisfactory, but the assurance 
was repeated that my betrothed would come back to the Maxwells iu 
the spring for the purpose of redeeming her pledge, were it deemed ad¬ 
visable that her mother and sister should remain longer at Madeira; 
and my intended threw out a hint that, as I was fond of travelling, I 
might perhaps be tempted to escort her back'to tho island for our mar¬ 
riage excursion. i 

Oh! with what joy did I hail the doubly delightful spring which, 
while it announced its advent in the buds and blossoms that seemed to 
be holding up their lips to kiss the vernal breeze, heralded the quick re¬ 
appearance of my Jlos florum, my flower of flowers, my loved and loving 
Margaret! Each threw up an incense of deliciousness and coming joy 
from every hill and valley; but a thousand times more exquisite were 
the sweetness and the hope wafted to me from the sea, for was not every 
southern breeze the herald and the harbinger of a coming happiness 
that thrilled through my heart as I stood upon the shore and bathed my 
spirit in its balmy breathings ? 

Lovers are apt to be selfish because they are always absorbed. So 
completely had my mind been engaged in looking forward, that I had 
forgotten to look backward and recall tho many hospitalities I had re¬ 
ceived from my friends and neighbours, for none of which had I hither¬ 
to made the smallest return. An opportunity of performing this duty 
now occurred. A musical festival for the benefit of a charity was about 
to be held in tho county ; I was acquainted with two of the instrument¬ 
al performers, one of whom had given me lessons on the violin; Mrs. 
Maxwell knew the principal vocalist; and I engaged these parties, with 
such assistants as were requisite, to come over to the Hermitage after 
the festival and aid me in getting up an evening concert of sacred mu¬ 
sic. The observatory, being a spacious room, was well adapted to the 
purpose; and as it communicated with the Hermitage by a covered 
way would be easily accessible, whatever might lie the state of the 
weather. A large lamp with six burners, which I had hired for the 
purpose, was suspended from the ceiling; a temporary orchestra was 
set up; Mrs Maxwell had kindly consented to act as chaperone; I in¬ 
vited every one whom I knew; some of these had requested permission 
to bring strangers who had been attracted by the festival, so that my 
party ultimately became more numerous than I had anticipated, and it 
was much later than the hour 1 had fixed when I ushered the assem¬ 
blage into the concert-room. 

. The overture of instrumental music was succeeded by Handel’s fine 
air and recitative, “ Sound an Alarm,” which words had hardly been 
chanted by a loud sonorous voice, when a startling, not to say appalling, 
response was given in a deafening burst that shook the observatory, as 
lfifc were a sudden and tremendous crash of thunder. So solemn, so 
awful was the effect, that the performers mechanically stopped, sta¬ 
ring atone another with bewildered looks; a lady, after uttering two 
or three hysterical sobs, sank fainting from her chair; almost every 
countenance was aghast 

Anxious to break the silence, which was becoming actually oppres¬ 
sive, I observed that this terrible storm must have come on very sud¬ 
denly. 

” That was no thunder,” said an old ship’s captain, who stood by my 
side; “ it was a signal-gun: some vessel in distress.” ‘ 

“ Heaven help her if she has got ashore on the Tolpoodies •” said a 
second voice. 

“ The Tolpoodies!” resumed the captain. “ Lord love you, she's 
right under the cliff. I’m sure on’t, or else the sound wouldn’t come 
booming up Pendrip Gap in that way, and burst out of its mouth as if 
it would knock us all down.” 

" Can anything be done?” I demanded eagerly. 

“ Yes, to be sure, there’s always something to be done. If the crew 
take to their boats thoy'rc sure to be dashed to pieces against these 
upright rocks, unless they can run up tho creek, which they may 
safely do, for its nearly high water. But how arc they to find such a 
narrow opening on sucha pitchy night as this ■ There is but one chance: 
we must rout out your smuggling neighbours, order them to take 
to their lanterns, which they always keep ready lighted as ni^ht 
signals, scramble down the cliff as fast as they can, and light afire 
atop of the creek. There’s no time to be lost; I know where the ras- 
** p,. vc ^ e ‘ r haunts. Who will run with me to give them a rous- 

lo saying, he hurried from the room, followed by myself and two 
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others; but our object had already been accomplished, for we found 
that several of the men we were seeking, aroused by the signal-gun, 
were already hastening down the ravine with tlicir lanterns. Thanks 
to my recent practice, I was enabled to follow one of them, and reach 
the bottom without accident: but as the night was intensely dark, with 
drizzling rain, our lanterns, even when we placed them together at the 
head of the creek, did not enable us to see beyond its outer extre¬ 
mity. 

While we stood thus assembled, my companions bitterly lamenting 
that the want of a smack prevented their trying their luck and get¬ 
ting a chance of salvage, though I believe the wreck would have bet¬ 
ter pleased them, I was harrowed by a loud crash, followed by a pier¬ 
cing scream that clove through the darkness, and was repeated by a 
heart-thrilling echo from the ravine. 

“ Why, she must be under the rocks,” said one of the fishermen; 
“ but what lubberly handling to run her ashore here! Shouldn’t 
wonder if it had been at the Tolpoodies.” 

On my expressing an apprehension from the crash I had heard 
that she might have gone to pieces, the same man replied— 

“ No hope—I mean no fear of that, sir; at least not yet awhile, 
and perhaps not at all, for there’s not much wind and no great sea. 
There’s a somewhat has smashed, no doubt; perhaps one of her masts 
may have gone by the board.” 

Other opinions were hazarded, and thus we remained for some time, 
when wc heard the hailing of voices, to which we responded with a 
shout, and presently afterwards a small boat, tossing over the entrance 
of the creek, ran up into the shallow water, into which my companions 
rushed, and rapidly hauled her ashore. 

We learnt from the sailors that the man whom we saw lying at the 
liottomof the boat, apparently in a state of insensibility, was thoircap- 
tain, who, when the mizen-mast gave way, had been knocked down, 
md so severely hurt that they had brought him ashore immediately to 
procure surgical assistance. 

“ Poor fellow!” I exclaimed; “ this explains the crash and the cry 
that we heard. We must carry him up the Gap if we can, and I will 
instantly send over to Penzance for a surgeon.” 

The sailors declared that their vessel was in no immediate danger, 
as she was again afloat: adding, that if I would kindly take charge of 
their captain they would coast round to Penzance in the boat, which 
they might safely do now that the wind had dropped, and get some ad¬ 
ditional help for towing tlieir ship into Mount's Bay. For this pur¬ 
pose they pulled out of the creek, and my smuggling neighbours, sti¬ 
mulated by the promise of a reward for their services, set about the 
task of carrying the disabled man up to the Hermitage. 

chapter v. 

Two of the fishermen hoisted him on their shoulders for this purpose, 
but their object was not attained without considerable difficulty and 
delay, their burden being heavy, and one of the stepping-stones having 
given way, nearly precipitating the party to the bottom of the gorge. 
At length, however, the summit was gained, when, on reaching my 
abode, I found that my visitants, abandoning all hope of continuing 
the concert, had dispersed and returned to their homes. The captain, 
who sometimes muttered incoherently, and then relapsed into insensi¬ 
bility, was placed upon a bed, when I despatched my servant to Pen- 
mnee, desiring him to return as quickly as possible with a surgeon. 
Before daylight tho latter had arrived, and, on learning that his pa¬ 
rent had been stunned by a heavy blow, immediately bled him, an 
operation of which the beneficial effects became quickly apparent. In 
1 few minutes he opened his eyes, looked vacantly around, and said in 
i firm voice, “Halloo' what’s the matter !—where am I ? This is not 
ny cabin I wonder what has given me such a confounded head¬ 
ache.” 

The feav words in which I explained the accident from which he had 
suffered fully restoring his recollection, he began to make eager in- 
puiries about the Arethusa, which was the name of his ship, though 
;lie surgeon implored him to be quiet, and to refrain from talking for 
ho present. “Bless you!” he replied, “ I ain't hurt to signify : only 
i bad knock o" the head; not the first, and won’t be the last, I dare 
■ay. But I want to understand how it all happened. I want to know 
where I am If I’m not in Mount’s Bay, I ought to be, that’s all I can 
lay. ’ 

“ My good fellow,” I replied, “ you arc somewhat out in your rcck- 
ming. This is Pendrip Gap, some miles to the north of the Land’s 
End.” 

“ Then I must be bewitched, or as blind as a buzzard, for I stood al 
the helm with the tiller in my hand, steering point blank for St. Cle¬ 
ment’s Beacon, when, instead of bringing up in Mount’s Bay, as I oughl 
to have done, I came bump upon the rocks. Has St. Clement’s Light 
house been removed—On an answer being given in the negative, h< 
resumed—“ Don’t tell me, I know better. I have got eyes in my head 
and as the fellows were bringing me up Pendrip Gap I saw the St. Cle 
mentis Light, or something deucedly like it, right atop of the rocks 
though how or why it came there the devil only knows.” 

I felt the blood rushing to my face, and my heart sinking within me, 
as he uttered these words ; for the truth—the dreadful truth—flashed 
upon me at once, and with a terrible pang of Bclf-reproach, The ob¬ 
servatory, with its encircling sashes, and the large six-branch lamp 
which I had so thoughtlessly suspended from its roof, had been mis¬ 
taken for St. Clement’s Lighthouse; and whatever might be the conse¬ 
quent loss of life or property—for the captain might die and the ves¬ 
sel might still be wrecked—I, and I alone, was the guilty author of the 
homicide and the destruction! True, it was unintentional; but whai 
culpable, what criminal rashness, to set up on the very edge of that 
iron cliff a decoy, fraught with shipwreck and death to all whom it 
might deceive' 

1 buried my face iu my hands, in order to hide my agitation from roj 
companions. But, woe is me!—what was this distress compared to th< 
terrible, the harrowing agony with which I was smitten as the captair 
thus resumed his narrative “ The Arethusa is well insured, so i 
can’t lose much, come what may: and as to this ugly knock on tin 
head, I don't care a rope’s-end for it; but one thing docs cut me to th< 
heart, and that is the death of the poor passenger.” 

“ Death !—passenger!” I exclaimed ; “ I know not that any one iuu 
perished.” 

“ Ah, sir ! I wish I didn’t neither ; bnt I wasn’t sure that the Are- 
tkusa would hang together, indeed I was sure she wouldn’t if it cami 
on to blow, for she’s an old craft; so when I saw there was a creel 
amid the rocks, and people with lanterns round about, I sang out 
‘ Down with the boat, my lads, and let us put the lady ashore, at aL 
events ’ So wo got the boat alongside, and the two sailors who hac 
jumped into it helped her down; and I was just handing her a small 
box, which she insisted upon taking with her—for you know, sir, wo¬ 
men had rather lose their lives than their gimoracks—when tho ship 
gave a lurch, and the ruizen, which had been cracked and rickety foi 
some time, went crash overboard, I was instantly floored and stunned 
by a heavy block from the shrouds, and I wish that had been the worst 
on it; but the mast, falling right athwart the boat, knocked the poor 
lady overboard, and I take it she must have been killed by the blow, 
for she uttered a loud shriek and sunk directly, and was never seen tc 
rise; and though the boat pulled about for some time as soon as it got 
clear of the mast, they never caught sight of her. This I heard the 
boatswain say, as I lay upon the deck.” 

“ Then the piercing shriek I heard was that of a lady after ail Who 
was she, captain? Was she old or young ?” 

“ Quite young and very beautiful.” 

“ You know her name, of course ?” 

“ Oh dear, yes, sir. She was a Miss Fanshawe.” 

“ Gracious Heaven!” I exclaimed, starting suddenly up, and striking 
my hands together. “ Where did you take the lady on board >” 6 

“ At Madeira ” 

“ Aud her name 

“ Her name, I tell you, was Fanshawe.” 

The words tingled confusedly iu my ears ; every object around swam 
before my eyes; my heart was utterly sick. I sank back into my chair 
in a total anil indescribable nrostration of soul! 
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Thus not all love, nor every mode of love is beautiful or worthy of commendation, but that alone which excites m 
to love worthily. If any one seeks the friendship of another, believing him to be virtuous, for the sake of becoming 
better through such intercourse and affection, and iB deceived, his friend turning out to be worthless, and far from tit 
possession of virtue; yet it is honorable to have been so deceived. For such an one seems to have submitted to a kind 
of servitude because he would endure any thing for the sake of becoming more virtuous and wise; a disposition of 
mind eminently beautiful. So much, although unpremeditated, is what 1 have to deliver on the subject of Love,0 
Phcedrus. Shelley's Translation of the Symposium of Plato. 

In looking back upon my school-girl friendships, I gay family, and was immediately plunged into the 


always select Meta Hallowell as the most interesting, 
and the most satisfactory to dwell upon. The in¬ 
fluences of friendship, love, society and time, have 
made the most beautiful developments in her character. 
She was a merry, light-hearted creature; but was more 
remarkable at school for an affectionate disposition, and 
a refined and delicate taste, than for any quick percep¬ 
tion of intellect, or even proper application. She was 
a butterfly, flying from one thing to another in her 
studies, just as the interest of the moment led her; 
acting as if all the duties of life were merely for 
amusement. I used to look at her and wonder silently 
how she would ever be able to endure any trouble 
that might come upon her in the future; she seemed 
so volatile, so delicate, so totally unfitted to come in 
contact with the thousand and one struggles and trials 
that spring up in every one’s life-path. “ Surely,” I 
would say to myself, “ trouble would overwhelm such 
a frail spirit, or harden it, and deprive it of its refined 
beauty.” But I have always been the very worst 
person in the world lo judge of character; and I never 
could prophesy in that knowing manner, that so many 
wise ones do, on the effects that certain influences or 
circumstances would produce on difl'erent natures. Nor 
has experience done me any good. I am no better judge 
now, and although events have taken place in my own 
life and in my own circle that would have enlightened 
most persons, I am no brighter, no quicker; and I 
make just as many blunders as I did when I played 
with dreamy philosophy and the study of character at 
seventeen. 

But I commenced with Meta Hallowell not with 
myself. Meta was beautiful in person as well as in 
spirit. She had a graceful, willowy figure, delicately 
developed; a sparkling, yes, a brilliant face, with eyes 
that were flashing or melting, just as she felt gay or 
sentimental; and a finely-shaped mouth, whose lips 
trembled with every shade of feeling, and around it 
hung the expression of intuitive refinement and delicacy 
that always hovers around the mouth if there be any 
refinement in a person’s nature. Then her laugh was 
the most musical thing in the world, and her voice the 
sweetest of all voices. This sounds enthusiastic, but 
Meta Hallowell was and is a subject worthy of enthu¬ 
siasm. She has never worn out; she is better, love¬ 
lier and purer than when I first loved her in my school¬ 
days. 

We left school at the same time, but our positions 
were very difl'erent in the world. She belonged to a 


whirl of fashionable life, while I led a very quiet, 
sober existence, which was well suited to my shv 
nature, but formed a strong contrast to pretty Meta’s 
sphere of action. One might have supposed our inter¬ 
course would have been broken off; on the contrary, 
we remained as intimate, as when we studied the same 
lessons, and sat at the same desk. True, a great deal 
of the visiting had to depend upon Meta, as home 
i duties necessarily kept me from her; and she seldom 
I passed a day without peeping in upon my “ little nest, 1 ’ 
i as she called our cozy library; and once in a while she 
i would enliven an evening by drinking tea with ns; 
thus she kept me “booked up” in all the gossip and 
doings of the fashionable world. 

She had no parents; her sister, two years her senior, 
and a widowed aunt, were her only near relatives 
Meta and her sister were in comfortable circumstances 
1 —they had a nice little fortune apiece, which, ol 
1 course, the world magnified. Their aunt had, how¬ 
ever, quite a large life income, which, united with 
their own, made a very handsome appearance. Mrs. 
Hunsdon, the aunt, was a silly one-idead woman. To 
be fashionable, was the sole aim of her existence. Sis 
had no children, and turned all her attention to the 
establishment in life of her nieces. She had not clever¬ 
ness, nor independence enough to be a leader in the 
gay world, but was always found fastened on to some 
distingue person, whose shadow she made herself— 
going and coming, living and breathing as near like her 
model as possible; poor soul! how much labor she 
: endured for her position in society. Her eldest niece 
was her exact counterpart; and at the time of Meta's 
entree, Miss Hallowell had secured an excellent offer 
1 from a most unexceptionable person, according to the;: 
ideas of such things; and the preparations for the ap¬ 
proaching wedding were carried on in agrand manner. 
The whole town rang with Miss Rallowell’smagnilW 
wardrobe; the beautiful gifts presented by her husbarjl 
elect; and I heard no less than a dozen different ac¬ 
counts of what was to be her wedding-dress; rack 
account professing to come from Miss W., the fashion¬ 
able dress-maker and modiste of the day. 

One morning Meta came dancing into ibe library 
where I had snugly seated myself for a quiet hour* 
study, after having settled for the day, the affairs of 
my little domestic kingdom. 

“ Ah; this is a treat,” she exclaimed, “ here is ft® 
comfort;” and taking possession of her favorite lonn? e < 
she gave me a half-laughing, half-serious account d 
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the bustle and preparatory arrangements for the ap¬ 
proaching wedding. “How stupid is all this cere¬ 
mony, Elina, dear,” she continued, “ aunt fusses about, 
and Therese looks as grand as a queen. Then Mr. 
Folwell is so wearying; how Tettie can fancy him is 
a wonder to me. I have never heard him call her 
1 dear Therese’ yet; it is always ‘ Miss Hallowell’— 
such dignity chills me. When I marry, there shall be 
no grandeur about the affair. I want quiet, home love. 
My husband shall call me * Meta, darling,’ varying it 
once in a while with ‘ angel bird,’ and all sorts of 
sweet expletives; he shall love me dearly, put me in a 
nice little home like this—just such a library; here he 
shall study and write, and I ’ll sit beside him, sew and 
sing, and look at him, and bless heaven for making me 
so happy.” 

“ Why, Meta, your aunt and sister would lift their 
hands in horror,” I said, laughingly. “But where are 
; you going to find such a nice lover—will Mr. Lawson 
; be all this ?” 

A look of vexation overspread Meta’s pretty face 
i as she replied, “ Oh no, not Mr. Lawson. I know 
aunt would be delighted with him, but he is almost as 
| stupid as the rest of them.” 
j “Mr. Lawson stupid!” I exclaimed. “Meta, where 

| is your taste? He is quiet and calm, I admit, but not 
| stupid. You naughty girl, not to love him; he is just 
| the husband for you, madcap. To be sure he might 
I not indulge in so many affectionate expletives, as you 

I say your husband must, but he would watch over your 
happiness tenderly.” 

“ Better marry him yourself, Enna, since you think 
him so agreeable,” said Meta, a little quickly; then 
springing toward me, she threw her arms around me 
exclaiming, “I have just such a lover as I have pic¬ 
tured, pet one; and I depend on your assistance in my 
love affair.” 

Now, young as I was, I was a perfect model of pro¬ 
priety—the idea of being an assistant in a “ love affair,” 
frightened me out of my wits; for I was in truth, a 
horn old maid,” as my old nurse, Katy, used to 
call me. 

“Me assist you?” I asked. “How can that be 
possible; I—who never go out any where, never see 
any one ?” 

‘‘For that very reason,” replied Meta, laughing 
heartily at my fright and astonishment, “ you are just 
the very one; and that is why I have selected you. 
This paragon lover of mine dislikes ceremony as much 
as I do. He is perfectly unexceptionable; when I tell 
you his name, you will admit that he is. If he had 
addressed Tettie, I know she would have had him— 
'hat is, if the rich Mr. Folwell had not come in the way; 
hut, thank Heaven, he did not want Tettie !” 

Then why do you need any assistance, Meta?” I 
ashed, in a perplexed tone. 

“ Because we wish to have our courtship perfectly 
unsuspected,” she answered. “ Charles Morris—there, 
see 1 lAve made no bad selection—Charles is a 
little embarrassed just now; some unfortunale specu¬ 
lations and business matters entangle him. Our en¬ 
gagement may last a year, and I never could endure 
hearing Aunt Margaret annouuce with such self-com¬ 


placency, that her niece, Miss Meta Hallowell, was en¬ 
gaged, actually engaged, here, at the commencement 
of her first season. If we were to be married now, 
within a month or so, I would endeavor to bear it, but 
to hear it at every dinner-party, every morning visit, 
and every soiree, would surely kill me, and put an end 
to all Charles’s prospects of future happiness. Our 
plan is this, to keep perfectly quiet until his affairs are 
en traine , then announce our intention of marriage to 
Tettie and Aunt Margaret, just immediately before the 
ceremony, and llius avoid all talk and interference. 
But poor Charles says he cannot exist without seeing 
me once in a while as a lover, so with your permission 
we will chance to meet here now and then. I know 
he has a calling acquaintance with you—there lies his 
card uppermost on your card-basket.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “He called yesterday. I did 
not know his call was intended to prepare the way for 
such a momentous affair as this.” 

“But you will help me, Enna, pet, will you not?” 
said Meta, coaxingly. “ There is no impropriety in it, 
prude”—and I consented. It was wrong, I know; 
mysteries and concealments rarely turn out well, and 
are always injudicious; but I was very young, entirely 
my own mistress, for my dear old father and Aunt 
Mary fancied I had the judgment of a woman of forty; 
and, moreover, I could not refuse any thing to dear 
Meta. I had not liked Mr. Morris heretofore; true, 
he was, as Meta had said, “ perfectly unexceptionable,” 
being a young merchant of good standing in society, 
and having the reputation of some wealth. I knew 
very well that there was no fear of Mrs. Ilunsdon ob¬ 
jecting to him; but to me he had always seemed too 
bland, too artificial; he never, by any chance forgot 
himself; then I had heard a gossiping story about him, 
although I did not respect the source from whence it 
had proceeded, still it had prejudiced me against him. 
I had been told by a scandal-loving connection of ours, 
that Mr. Morris, a year before, had addressed a Miss 
Wilson, and would have eloped with her had not her 
friends interposed. This Miss Wilson was an ugly, 
red-haired heiress, with little brains, excessive vul¬ 
garity, but an immense estate. She was entirely out 
of the set of his associates, and if he had addressed her, 
it had been from mercenary motives. But now that I 
heard Meta’s account of her engagement with him, I 
dismissed Kate Holton’s story from my mind as a con¬ 
temptible gossiping falsehood, which I should have 
been ashamed of listening to, and endeavored to find 
him as agreeable and good as dear Meta said he was. 

During ihe ensuing winter, Meta and Mr. Morris 
met repeatedly at our house. We rarely received 
company in the evenings, therefore, they were always 
sure of being undisturbed. It was my father’s custom 
to retire early, and my good Aunt Mary is by nature 
unsuspicious and innocent as a child. She and I would 
sit in the library, sewing and knitting, listening to 
Mela’s merry talk; then, after Mr. Morris would join 
the circle, I generally proposed music, which made an 
excuse for Meta and her lover to go into the drawing¬ 
room, which opened on my library. Meta was a good 
musician, she played very finely, and had a beautiful 
voice. I used to declare the music sounded betler 
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from the library; so by this little piece of management 
on my part, the lovers were left together. After a few 
pieces, the music ceased, and for an hour or more their 
low, murmuring conversation would come soothingly 
on my ear like the sound of sweet melody. I used to 
smile as I would look around me. We would have 
made a pretty picture if that sweet music of loving 
voices could have been made visible on the canvas. I 
was the only observing, conscious one of the circle, for 
dear Aunt Mary was as unconscious as Zoe and Flirt, 
the little hound and pet kitten that napped comfortably 
on either side of the library fire. My aunt in her large 
easy-chair and reading-stand before her, while her 
knitting-needles fairly flew, would be completely ab¬ 
sorbed in some work of fiction, her greatest delight, 
never dreaming that a real love-story was progressing 
under her eyes. She has always been an inveterate 
novel reader, this same Aunt Mary; but I must say 
for her, that this taste, so pernicious to many, prevent¬ 
ing them from performing their daily duties with in¬ 
terest, making real life tame for them, has had no bad 
effect upon her—a more industrious, excellent woman 
never breathed; and it has often amused me that, 
although she dotes upon love-stories on paper, and can 
follow patiently and unwearyingly the written account 
of the most intricate romance, love in real life possesses 
but little interest for her. She breathes a different at¬ 
mosphere while reading—seems in another state of 
existence, which completely vanishes so soon as the 
book is laid aside; and she takes uplife and life’s duties 
in the most matter-of-fact, conscientious manner ima¬ 
ginable. I often wonder what she does with all the 
love stories she reads, for she never makes use of them 
in every day affairs; and even when a real little bit 
of romance which has taken place in actual life is 
pointed out to her, she is entirely wanting in sympa¬ 
thetic appreciation, regarding it as quite absurd. 

The winter passed quickly on. The only event of 
moment that occurred was Meta’s rejection of Mr. 
Lawson. How Mrs. Hunsdon stormed, and the haughty 
Mrs. Folwell lectured, and I could not help regretting 
it myself—Mr. Lawson was so gentlemanly, so good. 
I knew it would have been far better for Meta to have 
loved him; his influence over her impressible nature 
would have been so beneficial; and when by chance 
once or twice I met him in company with Meta, and 
noticed his serious, grieved countenance, my con¬ 
science felt smitten, and in sadness I would compare 
him with Charles Morris, the comparison being any 
thing but flattering to the latter. 

The spring opened upon my pair of lovers, who 
were still as adoring as ever. Oue thing I do remem¬ 
ber as strange, and at the time it annoyed me, although 
I felt at the time as we do in dreams, not able to ex¬ 
press or even realize the actual annoyance. Although 
Mr. Morris knew, could not help knowing, that I was 
fully aware of his engagement with Meta, he never 
once spoke openly about it to me, never hinted at it; 
and two or three times, when other unavoidable en¬ 
gagements prevented Meta from joining him at the ap¬ 
pointed time, and on his coining in the evening, I would 
hand him Meta’s note of excuse, containing a love 
foulet for him, he would read it without remark, and, 


to my surprise, stay the accustomed time, entertaining 
Aunt Mary and myself as if he had come for that pur- 
pose. That clever authoress, Mrs. Grey, makes one 
of her heroines express an opinion, that certainly does 
apply to such men as Charles Morris. She says, “I 
have the highest opinion of men’s honor amongst 
themselves, but you may depend upon it, there is very 
little in the case where we women, with our interests 
and affections are concerned."’ 

The traveling season came on; and Mr. Morris 
promised to meet Meta at the fashionable watering- 
place she was going to with her aunt and Mrs. Fol- 
well; but the season passed without his doing so— 
business, he said, had prevented him; and when Meta 
returned in the fall, she looked pale, dispirited and un¬ 
happy. 

“ I could not hear from Charles,” she said, “ without 
exciting suspicion. Had you been in town, Enna, he 
would have written through you; hut as it was, I had 
to pass the weary season without any intelligence 
from him. Nine unhappy weeks have they been, and 
truly, I think, even the horror I used to have of Aunt 
Margaret’s fuss and bustle over my engagement, has 
almost vanished. I think I could bear with it better 
than this misery of silence and separation.” 

They met again—but after the interview Meta 
seemed still tearful and nervous. It was evident she 
wearied of the concealment, but her lover did not. 

“I have acted very foolishly,” she said to me one 
evening, when, instead of meeting Mr. Morris at our 
house, he had sent her a note of apology filled with ex¬ 
cuses for his unavoidable business engagements, “I 
entered into this secret engagement so thoughtlessly— 
and Heaven only knows when or where it is to end.” 

We were alone. Aunt Mary, not being very well, 
had retired immediately after tea. Meta threw her¬ 
self on the lounge, and drawing me to her, rested her 
head on my shoulder, and sobbed like a child, I ca¬ 
ressed her silently, and my tears mingled with hers. 
Frank and open, Meta could not have a thought or shade 
of feeling without disclosing it to me. Her conceal¬ 
ment of her engagement from her family, had arisen 
from delicacy, shyness, and the strong dash of romance 
in her character; then the artificial natures of her aunt 
and sister prevented all confidence with them, but with 
those she loved and depended on, she was as confiding 
and candid as an innocent child. 

“ Charles says I have grown suspicious and fretful,” 
she at last said, as her sobs became more quieted. “1 
know I am altered; our separation in the summer was 
so very painful to me as to make me restless in temper. 
I confess I am tired of concealment, and when I told 
him so, the other evening, I was mortified by the cold 
manner with which he received it. He said it had 

been my own proposition, that some time would neces¬ 
sarily elapse before we could be married, and that the 
same objections existed as at first to an open announce¬ 
ment of our engagement. I felt wounded to the quick, 
and when I passionately accused him of no longer 
loving me, he very coolly left me to become more 
reasonable, as he said, and came here into the library 
and talked to you and your aunt. I have not seen him 
since; no engagement should have kept him from me; 
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. he knows how wretchedly I must feel, even though! [ 
! ma y be unreasonable, and cherish groundless sus ■ 
picions; and yet his note this evening is so calm anil 
unmoved.” 

I soothed and encouraged her in the best way I could, 
I hut I thought within myself it was a cloudy affair, 
Again and again they met, but their meetings failed tc 
produce happiness for Meta. He was cold—she sus¬ 
picious. 

“He never alludes to a past misunderstanding,” she 
said, one evening to me after he had left, for he no 
longer staid the whole evening as formerly, nor did he 
come so often. “ When he knows we have parted 
miserably, and we meet again, instead of soothing and 
assuring me, he commences talking on some indifferent 
subject, as if nothing had occurred. If he has changed, 
why not candidly avow it ? So I told him this evening, 
and he told me my absurd jealousy made me both sel¬ 
fish and unkind. “Oh, Enna! I am miserable, this 
^ state of affairs cannot last much longer, it will kill me. 

“ Do tell me, Enna, am I unjust in my accusations—is 
not Charles altered ?” 

I scarcely knew what to say, and by soothings and 
(stressings evaded a direct answer. Altered he surely 
Was; he no longer showed any particular desire to 
meet her; sometimes a week and more would pass 
without his coming; while poor Meta rarely omitted 
an evening. Every night her pale, sad face rested on 
my shoulder, starting nervously at every noise, and 
then, when the carriage would come for her at ten 
o’clock, she would kiss me good-hight with trembling 
lips, and disappoinment in her heart; and for an hour 
after, I would rest my head on nay pillow, her glazed 
and heavy eyes and wretched countenance would 
come up before me tike a spectre. 

A few mornings after this last conversation I re¬ 
ceived a visit from the Mrs. Holton who had first told 
me of the gossip about Mr. Morris and Miss Wilson. 
She had been absent from town several months, and 
came in upon us unexpectedly, just as we were arising 
from a late breakfast. I had not even read the morn¬ 
ing paper, which I had in my hand as she entered. 

Ah! I suppose, then, you have heard the news,” 
she said. 

“ Why we rarely hear news, Kate, excepting from 
you,” replied Aunt Mary. 

Mrs. Holton laughed, but was evidently too much 
interested in her new piece of gossip to notice Aunt 
Mary’s sarcasm. She turned to me with a malicious 
expression of countenance, and said, « Notwithstand- 
in g it interests you so particularly, Enna, you bear it 
ver y properly, I must confess.” 

I stared, as I well might, for I could not understand 
n word of what she was saying. 

What is it you mean, Catharine,” said my aunt, 
a little decidedly. Mrs. Holton stood a little in awe 
ot Aunt Mary, and said quickly, “ Oh, I mean nothing, 
to be sure; I did not believe the report about Enna 
^ en I heard of it this morning, notwithstanding even 
1 r *‘ ^ksou herself told me Betty had been out¬ 
rageously jealous of her.” 

Mrs. Wilson!—Betty !—jealous of Enna!—what 
are you talking about, Catharine Hilton ?” exclaimed 


Aunt Mary, really angry, “ truly that unruly member 
of yours does make you take strange liberties ” 

“ I only say what everyone else says,” said Mrs. 
Holton, in a piqued tone, “ that Mr. Morris’s attentions 
toEnna, have beenthemeansofhisobtainingarichwife. 
That newspaper will tell you, if you choose to look at 
it, that yesterday he eloped with Betty Wilson. The 
whole affair has been managed admirably; her mother 
never dreamed of such a thing until the bird had flown. 
I went to see Mrs. Wilson this morning, as soon as I 
read it in the paper, and she was raving away at a 
terrible rate. She says she knew Betty was terribly 
jealous of you, Enna, all last winter; but she thought 
it had all blown over, as Betty had not mentioned his 
name for a long while.” 

I have no doubt Kate Holton felt more gratification 
in giving this account of Mr. Morris’s and Miss Wil¬ 
son’s marriage, than she had ever experienced before, 
for my terror and wrelchedness were expressed on my 
face, although 1 listened with a forced calmness to all 
her gossiping details of the affair. Up to this day I am 
sure she thinks I was jilted by Mr. Morris, but at the 
time I could say nothing, so anxious was I for poor 
Meta. I knew that the elopement would be a town 
talk, for during the last few months Miss Wilson had 
made herself very prominent. Although not belonging 
to that charmed circle yclept par excellence , “ society,” 
she had made herself a subject of conversation with 
them, by her splendid equipage, her rich and noisy 
costume, and lavish expenditure of the immense in¬ 
come left to her, untrammeled, by her father, two 
years before. Young, aristocratic beaux, with little 
money, had saucily pitied the “poor thing’s isolated 
position,” and more than one had declared bis generous, 
self-sacrificing intention of taking the girl, and show¬ 
ing her how to spend her money,” but here Charles 
Morris had quietly stepped in and carried her off! I 
may as well mention here, the part of Mrs. Holton’s 
recital, which. I subsequently learned was true. 

Mr. Morris had, before meeting with Meta, addressed 
Miss Wilson. This occurred soon after the death of 
her father. The mother, a sensible, shrewd old wo¬ 
man, had influenced Miss Betty to refuse the aristo¬ 
cratic lover. Then he met with Meta, with whose 
family he had always been on intimate terms. At first 
I believe he was sincere, or at least as sincere as his 
selfish nature would permit him to be; but during the 
previous summer he had discovered that the silly 
heiress was dying of disappointed vanity and jealousy, 
fancying from his frequent visits to our house, that he 
had transferred his affections to me. By some chance 
they met; he found her ready to throw herself and her 
half million into his arms, almost without the asking, 
which temptation he could not, of course, withstand. 
This was the cause of his coldness and indifference to 
poor Meta, for I suppose he did not wish to give her 
up entirely until certain of the heiress. 

Although I listened to Mrs. Holton’s conversation in 
dignified silence, the agony I endured was almost un¬ 
bearable. I could almost have put her out of the 
house, so anxious was I to go to Meta—and heartily 
did I rejoice when this gossiping woman rose to go. 

As the door closed on her, Aunt Mary exclaimed, 
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“Why, Enna, one might believe Kate Holton’s story 
about Mr. Morris’s jilting you was true, you look so 
wretchedly.” 

“ Do I ?” asked I, with an hysteric laugh and sob 
mingled, and for a few moments my weeping was so 
violent that my poor aunt really believed it, and turning 
it over in her mind, innocent soul! she wondered she 
had not divined it before. At last, under promise of 
secrecy, I told her the whole affair, for I knew she 
would fret unceasingly. 

“Poor Meta! foolish girl!” said Aunt Mary, as I 
concluded. “ She ought to consider herself well off 
for being rid of him; he’s a good for nothing fellow, 
and she never would have been happy if she had 
married him.” 

Just as she was taking this matter-of-fact view of 
the subject, the library-door opened, and in rushed 
Meta, looking wild and startled. Aunt Mary left us. 

“ Tell me, Enna,” she said, clinging to me, “have 
you heard any thing ? I know you have, darling, for 
you will not look at me. Tell me all you have heard, 
for indeed it will be better for me. I cannot suffer 
more than I have these six months past;” and she sunk 
on the floor before me, overwhelmed with her anguish. 
She had heard the news from some morning visiters, 
and had escaped from home quietly, to come to me for 
comfort. The only consolation I could give, was 
sympathy. The whole day passed sadly enough, and 
I felt almost hopeless for her future, when suddenly a 
ray of light beamed upon me, as I heard her exclaim, 
“ Well, thank Heaven! no one knows my miserable 
folly but you, Enna. I shall not be mortified and 
wounded by the insolent pity of society. I saw that 
her pride was roused, and there is every hope for both 
man and woman so long as that remains. I took ad¬ 
vantage of this, and lost no time in rousing her self¬ 
esteem. What an altered creature she seemed, pacing 
up and down my library a half hour afterward. I 
thought all the lime of Queen Elizabeth’s reception of 


Leicester, in Kenilworth, after she had learned hi, 
perfidy to her and his poor wife, “ Sweet Amy Kob- 
sart.” Meta queened it nobly over herself; andafe 
the first struggle had passed, and the excitement ol 
wounded pride even had passed, purer and better in. 
fiuences came to her aid and strengthened her. I y 
trembled, as I have said, for the effect of any great 
trouble or disappointment on Meta’s character, fearing 
the most injurious consequences; this proved how 
little I knew. The influence of trouble was beneficial 
to her, it served to quicken and strengthen her intel¬ 
lect; shook off thedreamy sentimentality that had hung 
like a mist over her fine mind, and she took a belter, 
clearer view of life’s pursuits and duties. 

A few years after this affair Meta married well and 
happily. Her husband is a distinguished man, and my 
friend leads the gay life of a woman of real society 
not in a little provincial circle, like that in which she 
had been brought up, and which had disgusted and 
wearied her by its silly, trilling vanities and nothings, 
but in stirring scenes of life, interesting herself in the 
grand and noble pursuits of her husband, who is a 
statesman and a scholar; receiving and entertaining 
the crowds of people who are attracted around her 
by her husband’s talents and her own brilliant, be¬ 
witching manners. 

Our intimacy still continues; and whenever I read 
one of her sparkling letters, or pay her a visit, and see 
how healthily and heartily she enjoys life, I can scarcely 
conceive that she was ever the love-sick, romantic 
Meta Hallowell of former days; and I see with delight 
that she is now under the influence of the most beau- 
: tiful, the most holy of all feelings—-true, spiritual love; 
and that she retains only a smiling, pitying recollection 
j of that season of her past life, when she bad for 
I awhile lingered in the depths of mortality, held down 
: by the enervating influence of that hollow mockery- 
love for an unworthy object. 
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EY JANE GAY. 

“A voice from the spirit-lnnd, 

A voice from the silent tomb,” 

AyEj there thou art shining on me again, bright O ur first separation was when I went away to 
morning alar, soft and beautiful as a spirit-eye from school, when Lucy was sixteen, and I nearly of the 
the home of the departed! Long in the coming dawn same age. But the year that elapsed before my first 
have I watched for thee, bright orb, as a fondly vacation, soon slipped away; and I found myself one 
cherished link betwixt my cold, earth-bound heart day returning home. The sun. was just setting as the 
and Heaven; for the memory of one deeply enshrined old stage-coach drove merrily through the streets ot 
on my youth's warm tablets, but early passed away, my native village, and 1 was soon in my parents' 
is associated with thee, until another heart too 1ms arms. After the first happy half hour had passed, my 
grown cold, and the light of another eye has gone thoughts turned to my old schoolmates, but especially 
out forever. j to my bosom-friend. “Where is Lucy Dale?” I 

1 am thinking of my childhood, and of thee, sweet s asked. “Coming,” said iny little sister, who was 
Lucy Dale, for they were linked together in the ! standing at the window. I sprang to the door, and 
closest companionship! I am thinking of the village j we were locked in each other’s arms, mingling our 
school-house among the rocks, and the bright red j tears together. 

columbines overhanging the cliffs—and of the dear A long time did we lie awake that night weeping 
old butter-nut tree, under the shade of which we j over the changes which one brief year had wrought, 
had our rustic table through the long summer months and revealing to one another every event, however 
spread with the leaf-cups and paper-napkins! And j trifling in our own personal history. Lucy, weeping, 

I am thinking too of the hand so readily proffered j informed me of the health of her father. She told me 
whenever thy frailer companion faltered in the rough j of the long hours of watching by his bedside in the 
ascent to our favorite nooning-place, and am won- (first attack of his illness, and how fondly she had 
dering much why the frail and sickly should survive !; hoped and trusted in his perfect restoration when 
the blooming and beautiful. ![ that fearful fever was over; of the pleasant days they 

Years have gone by, and others gather the flowers !j had spent during his convalescence, journeying from, 
to deck our rock-table of old—for thou art gone from !j place to place, untrl the chill breezes of autumn, 
me, and I am no longer a child. A bright sun was > warned him back to his chamber; and then they 
darkened in the blue sky of my youth when thou j dreamed of no more than a temporary confinement, 
wert removed, and I could weep even now, but yon j until his lungs should have gained sufficient strength 
pure star, thine own associating symbol is looking to cope with the rigor of the season. "But you 
softly upon me, and whispering, “the light shall again j know,” she added, “consumption ever takes its vie- 
be restored,” and ray faith grows stronger and holier 1 tims by stealth, and he went from us just at the season 
when I think of the morning dawn upon the grave, j when we had looked forward to see him again going 
A warm, gushing, happy heart was Lucy Dale's— j forth to enjoy the warm sunshine of the world.” 
a heart that gladdened all around like the blessed sun- j I could hear the half Btifled sobs of the poor girl, 
shine of Heaven. There was ever a smile playing j long after she had ceased speaking of her father, and 
round her pretty dimpled mouth, and a sparkling in j seeking to divert her thoughts from so sad a theme, 
her jet black eye that told of an overflowing fountain j began to inquire after all our old school-friends, 
of joy within. How well I loved that beautiful girl! | “And where is Edward Glare, Lucy?” inquired I. 
She was but a few months my senior, and we were \ “Does he still maintain bis early preference? I was 
constant and untiring playmates through the long j afraid he would steal you all away from me, in my 
and happy years of childhood. Stronger and more ? absence. Tell me true now, Lucy, for 1 am exceed- 
vigorous by far than myself, I clung to her for support j ingly jealous.” 

until we had grown together like two young plants, ? “You need not fear that any one will supplant you, 
whose tendrils are interwoven so firmly that strong j dear Jane, for our love is tried and true; but I have 
hands alone can sever .them. We were scarcely i longed to reveal to you a secret,and have only waited 
apart for a Bingle day—we roamed the hills and j for an interview—for L could not write it. To-night 
meadows for flower?, gathered berries, and picked 5 our meeting was so sad I have felt no heart to speak 
up nuts, and every season had its charm, and every 5 of it, but since you have introduced the subject, I will 
day its pleasures! Our patch-work quilts were the j speak frankly as ever.” Then followed in low whis- 
same star-pattern—our samplers wrought in the same $ pered tones the story of her first, pure, ardent love, 
colors, and we were a constant source of annoyance $ and engagement to Edward Clare. “And you will 
to our teacher, lest she should forget to write the $ like Edward better now than you used to—for my 
same copy in our copy-book. ' sake will you not, dear Jenny?” said the loving girl. 
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after she had revealed her whole heart’s history. “I 
have always wondered why you and he should think 
so little of each other, and I so much of you both! 
But you wilt like one another belter now, I know.” 

“Yes, I will try, Lucy,” said I, “but you and 
Edward are so unlike, I never could account for the 
interest you have manifested in each other, but with 
much sincerity I wish you nothing but joy.” 

Edward Clare was the youngest son of a respecta¬ 
ble, but highly ambitious family, whose pride some¬ 
what over-reached their income. He was a young 
man of fine talents, and rather prepossessing in his 
looks and manners—but there was in his disposition 
a kind of cold-hearted selfishness that had ever ren¬ 
dered him repulsive to me. I had long observed his 
boyish predilection for Lucy, and it was of him 1 had 
bantered her at our Iasi visit at the old “nooning 
place,” in the grove near the school-house, the day 
before my departure to school. He had now gone 
from home to enter upon studies preparatory to a 
profession: and Lucy told me it was at their last in¬ 
terview that he had asked and obtained her father's 
permission to their engagement; and that her parent, 
in his dying hours, had expressed the satisfaction it 
gave him to feel that he left Lucy not wholly uneared 
for and alone. 

Colonel Dale’s properly was left in an unsettled 
State—his illness for so long a period having caused 
a serious interruption in his business matters, and he 
was looking forward to more favorable health when 
he should settle and arrange everything, at the time 
when he was so unexpectedly removed. It was a 
mere pittance that was left for his widow and child 
when the “law had taken its course,” and I looked 
on Lucy and wondered at her continued cheerfulness 
when I learned that her beautiful home was to pass 
into the hands of strangers—but never a shadow was 
on her brow, save when the image of her father came 
over her mind, and then the warm tears fell fast to a 
memory so deeply and devotedly cherished. As my 
vacation was drawing to a close, I began to feel the 
deepest solicitude to know what her plans were for 
the coming year, but shrank from inquiries, lest I 
might jar some tender chord in the bosom of my 
friend. At length as we were sitting one evening 
discoursing of my return to school, she spoke freely 
of the change in her prospects, and unfolded to me 
her determinations for the future. 

“It will probably be some time before Edward can 
complete his studies, and gain a competence for our 
support,” said she, “and I am determined accordingly 
to apprentice myself to a milliner for a year. I can 
then return here, and not only make myself useful to 
my friends, but also gain an independent livelihood, 
and be far happier than to live as a dependant on the 
bounty of any one. And now, dear Jenny, what do 
you think of my resolution?” said the heroic girl, 
after calmly explaining her plan. “I am afraid you 
are not pleased, you look so grave—but I am deter¬ 
mined to do something for myself. My stepmother 
Will return to her own friends: they have generously 
offered me a home, but I cannot be dependant on 
those who have never loved me. You alone know 
the unkind ness l have received, for I would not 


. reveal it even to my father, though it was evident 
from bis gentleness and constant care for me, that he 
j knew I had no mother.” 

| “And how does Edward like the idea of your 
j hawing a trade , Lucy?” I asked. “You have pro- 
i bably consulted him since you are engaged?” 
i “At first he would not consent, wishing me to re- 
►turn to school, and make my home, at vacations. 
> with his family. His sister has been urging me in 
i comply, and said she would go wiih us too~btit I 
i feel a year at school now would not only consume 
! the mere trifle my father left me, but also unfit me in 
! a measure for the personal exertion I may be required 
to make. To-day I have received a letter from Ed- 
I word, giving his free consent for me to act as I deem 
! best, and, therefore, I now confide to you my plans: 

! but you have not told me yet how you regard them I” 
! “They are not as I would have them, Lucy—if it 
I were in my power to better them—but since we must 
! be separated, I can think of none that would please 
! me better than your’s. If you go to B—— we shall 
; still be near, and, whenever you have leisure, you 
can come and share our little room with me again, for 
[ found it lonely enough after you left it last year.” 

I returned to my school, and in a few weeks Lucy 
arrived, and began her self-denying labors as shop¬ 
girl. We did not meet as often as I had anticipated, 
for the poor girl’s hours of leisure were now fewer 
than my own; and I was allowed to go out but once 
in a week. Sometimes, however, she would come 
after the fatigues of the week were over, and share 
my pillow for a Saturday night; and I soon found she 
had many cares and perplexities unlocked for in her 
new situation. Many who had known and courted 
the society of the beautiful and only daughter of 
Col. Dale, would turn a cold glance upon his young 
orphan, for no other reason than “she-was a milli¬ 
ner’s girl ” But for this the heroic girl thought little, 
and cared less: yet when the rude stare of strangers 
was directed toward her, or she heard the murmured 
“pity—site must leave seen letter days" then her 
young cheek crimsoned with a deeper plow, mid 
her heart throbbed heavier with a sense of its own 
sorrow. 

I could perceive that the months which were pas¬ 
sing so fleetly and happily with me,.with her wore 
heavily away, although her brow still had its accus¬ 
tomed sunshine—and she never complained. “Ed¬ 
ward is coming to-morrow!” said she, one evening, 
“and I am going home with him for a few days! 
Oh! I shall breathe free once more, and shall be so 
happy—so happy!” 

He came, and I could scarce recognize an ac¬ 
quaintance in the fine, noble-looking young gentle¬ 
man whom Lucy presented as our old school friend, 
Edward Clare! Nearly two years had passed since 
we .had met, and the late youth had put on the form 
and features, yea, and the beauty too, of manhood. 

I could not forbear whispering to Lucy, “how hand¬ 
some he has grown,” and she cast on him such a look 
of pride and affection as I shall never forget. They 
urged me to accompany them home for a few days— 
but as my term was drawing to its close, I declined. As 
they drove away, I exclaimed, “Lucy will be happy!” 
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Tbe next spring found me at home again: my school 
days over, and Lucy too had hired her own chamber, 
and hung out a little sign of “Millinery,” beside the 
same window over which she had trained the wood¬ 
bine and rose before a shadow had dimmed her path 
way. We were now much together again, though 
Lucy was indefatigable in her labors, and seldom 
went abroad; yet nearly every afternoon found me, 
with my book or work, treading the old familiar path 
to “Lucy’s.” I read to her while she worked, anti 
strove by every method in my power to beguile her 
from loneliness, and make her forget the changes o! r 
the past in the bright hopes of the future. Expecting 
friends to spend the warm weeks of summer with me, 
] entreated her to leave her work and enjoy the time* 
with us in seeking health and recreation. 

“My customers have been very kind,” said she;; 
“I must not disappoint them. There can be no gain, 
Jenny, without some self-denial. Your friendship 
has made me forgetful of confinement, this summer; 
and judging from our present appearances you have; 
been the greater sufferer, for 1 am strong and vigor¬ 
ous, while you are pale and drooping, X hope a little 
rambling in green fields, with gay company, may 
add bloom to your cheeks; not the deep red of mine, 
Jenny, for you know I am not partial to red roses ; 
but like belter the delicate blush, or the pure white,’' 

This was said with an affectation of gaiety: and it 
was in vain I urged her, even for a few days, from 
her new and weary labors, My friends came, anti 
the day before their return to the city, it was agreed 
we should have a pic-nic down the river on the* 
Hemlock Bank. After much urging, Lucy had con 
seated to accompany us; and who should arrive in 
the village the evening previous but Edward Clare. 
Nothing could have been more fortunate: and among 
the whole happy group that thronged the grove that day 
—the gayest, the happiest of all, seemed Lucy Dale 
Every eye was directed toward her and her lover, for 
his attentions to her could not be mistaken; and every 
voice save one pronounced her the queen of the day, 
and that one I afterward heard reply to a stranger 
who inquired her out, u she is only our village milli¬ 
ner!” We tied a crown of wild flowers around her 
head in token of our preference, and most gracefully 
did she wear the rustic honor amid whispers of admi¬ 
ration I 

The next evening I was alone. My friends had 
left me, and at an early hour I.saw Edward and Lucy 
approaching. It is useless to detail the well-remem¬ 
bered words of that evening! They are registered on 
my heart, and will ever remain there as a mournful 
memorial of a false one’s perfidy! It is enough tha. 
he told they would be married as soon as he had fixed 
upon a locality—having already completed the studies 
of his profession. I could not but rejoice with them, 
so perfect seemed their felicity—so cloudless their 
anticipations! Alas, how little thought I then man’ji 
love was so like the winter’s sunshine—fitful, though, 
often so dazzting— the offspring of circumstance— s. 
thing that changes! The lesson was soon to bt [ 
learned—but let me not anticipate! 

Clare remained in the village but a few days, tber 
repaired to a large sea-port town in an adjoining 


state and commenced the practice of law, and every 
week brought tidings of success, to one heart at least, 
on which it fell like sunshine. Customers began tc 
be neglected, and those not specially informed soor 
were whispering, “we were on the point of losing 
our young milliner.” 

As I was to leave home to spend a portion of the 
winter, the arrangements for a wedding on Lucy’s 
next birth-day were all made and disclosed to me as 
bridesmaid elect, lest I should prolong my visit toe 
late for “the preparation days." I was absent until 
spring, and latterly, to my surprise, heard nothin? 
from Lucy. 

To one of my first inquiries on returning home 
I was told “nothing had occurred." Lucy was stil 
at her own hired room, but probably much engaged 
I was not satisfied, and tying on my hat and shawl 
again, in a moment was standing at the door of hei 
chamber, and striving to lift the accustomed latch 
but in vain—it was locked. I listened, and heard 8 
slight rustling, and then said aloud, “Lucy, it is nr 
one but me!" In a moment the latch was lifted ant 
the door was opened, but instead of the confusion 
of preparation I had expected, nothing but an open 
writing-desk was visible on the table, from whicl: 
she had apparently just risen. The welcome seemed 
even more affectionate.than, usual; but I had nevei 
seen her so pale before, and traces of tears were on 
her cheeks. 

“Oh! Lucy! What has happened to make yon 
forget me so long?” said I, after the first salutation 
was over; but I checked myself, observing a troubled 
expression gathering over her sweet face! 

She drew a low stool by my side, and clasping m\ 
hand in her’s, said—“I will tell you truly, Jane; 1 
have been wailing to hear from Edward. It is a long 
time since I have ha^a letter, and yet I know not a‘ 
I ought to blame him much he is so busy! In Ins Iasi 
letter he complained of want of leisure: and becaust 
he wrote little, I sometimes fancy he is changed ant 
cold—yet I know it cannot be. He is noble ant 
generous, but must struggle with circumstances, ant 
would not acquaint me with every trial in his profes¬ 
sional pathway. But see,” said she, extending liei 
hand to the table, “I have written him a long lettei 
of comfort and encouragement. I would not be be¬ 
hind him in devotion or self-sacrifice; and as the day 
fixed for our union is near at hand, I have urged him 
to postpone it for a season, if it be likely to add an¬ 
other care to his burden. Stem necessity alone will 
make him yield to the proposition, for it was his own 
chosen time, this birth-day: but we shall soon hear 
from him now." 

“And are your preparations nearly completed?” 1 
asked. 

“Oh! yes, almost entirely! I have beguiled the 
hours of these long winter evenings, so they have 
really seemed short, until these last few weeks which 
have been so lonely; but now you are come, I shall 
banish all the gloomy thoughts that have haunted 
me, and robbed me of rest." And as she spoke, her 
cheek was lit up with a glow as bright as when we 
parted. She laid one and another specimen of her 
labors before me, and when all were examined and 
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re-placed, she took a bundle from her drawer, and 
laying it in my hand, added, “this only remains to 
be done; I have waited for you.” I opened it—a 
dress-pattern of the purest blonde, and the bridal veil 
were its contents. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” I exclaimed. “Have you 
been to the city, Lucy?” 

“Oh! no! Edward sent them soon after you left. 
I have scarce looked on them until you should come, 
and now, perhaps, I shall not need them,” added she, 
and the color grew faint on her cheek again; and she 
put them away with a mournful expression. I strove 
to cheer her—and it needed but a word, her own 
pure, trusting spirit having stronger confidence in the 
fidelity of Edward Clare than mine, for I bad felt—-I 
know not why, from the first expression of his neglect, 
strange misgivings—though for the world I would not 
have told her. 

“I believe Edward intends to give us a surprise,” 
said Lucy, next morning, after calling in vain at the 
office for a letter. “He will certainly lie here now 
very soon and everything will be explained. I should 
not wonder if he came this very day, in the evening 
stage!” 

“Perhaps so!” I added—for how could X express 
my real sentiments to the fondly, confiding girl—but 
my spirit was boiling with resentment, and I could 
scarce repress the outbursting of my indignation. 
The wedding dresses served to occupy our attention 
in a measure for the ensuing week; and my little 
sister was sent regularly to the office every mail to 
sec if there were letters for Lttoy or me—but day 
after day passed, and the one vnost eagerly expected 
crime not; and I observed sometimes in the first mo¬ 
ment of disappointment a tear trembling in her dark 
eye, but it seemed a momentary sorrow, for at other 
times she was happy and cheerful, 

A beautiful spring morning was that birth-day 
morning of Lucy Dale’s! Buds were bursting in 
rich profusion, loading the air with incense; green 
leaves were springing from every deserted bough, 
gladdening the lonely forest, and the wild violet 
looked humbly up again from its home by the way- 
side. No clouds were on the blue Heavens above 
us, but darkness and gloom were resting upon our 
hearts—for never a message—not a word had been 
heard from Edward Clare. Fortunately few knew 
of the anticipated event on that day; none indeed 
save the family of Clare and ourselves. Lucy was 
thus spared the trying inquisitiveness of friends, and 
suffered to bear alone and in peace the deep and 
mysterious trial. 

Few were the words spoken by us through the 
long hours of that day, for well I knew it was too 
late to seek to beguile her from fancies which had 
ripened into dark realities! My tears fell like rain¬ 
drops, but no stone was ever calmer than she. “We 
shall know the worst,” said she, at length; “I will 
try to wait with patience!” She took her guitar 
from its old hiding-place and attempted to play; her 
fingers ran iremblingly over the strings, but a chord 
was broken, and she cast it aside with a deep sigh. 
“Thou art like me, poor harp,” said she, “neglected 
and broken—go back to thy resting-place.” 


Toward evening, the sister of Clare came in with 
an open letter in her hand, and a look indicating the 
sorest agitation. 

“Is Edward sick?” said Lucy, starting up with 
sudden energy. “Tell me quick!” She made no 
reply, but placing the letter in my hand, exclaimed, 

“Cruel, wicked Edward!” and burst into tears. 

I thought I was prepared for any event, but when 
I read in his own hand-writing the intelligence of 
his marriage to a wealthy heiress, and his weak, 
cowardly apology for his treatment of Lucy, I could 
restrain my feelings no longer—and crushing the 
letter under my feet, exclaimed, “sordid villain,” 
what else in my wrath I cannot tell. Lucy arose, 
took up (he ill-fated letter, and with more spirit than 
I had ever seen her manifest before, said in rather 
a severe tone— 

“Speak not those words again, Jane—they are 
false!” and then seated herself calmly to its perusal. 
I watched her closely, but not a muscle moved as 
she read and re-read the death of her fondest hopes. 

“Blame him not,” said she, at length, “for/will 
not blame him! It is a bitter struggle he has already 
encountered—it is enough! We were both poor— 
he thought not, perhaps, how much a faithful heart 
might accomplish. May the one he has chosen love 
him as I have loved him, and he will be happy. He 
has asked my forgiveness—I will write it to-night; 
yes, on this very birth-day night, which he himself 
chose for onr bridal, will I tell him that Lucy Dale, 
for the love she has borne him, will forgive him all!” 

“Nay, nay, it cannot be,” interrupted his si>ter. 
“You have been too deeply wronged, Lucy, to submit 
thus. My father says he will never forgive him— 
that you shall henceforth be as one of us, and Edwari! 
shall be an outcast, for he has brought sorrow anil 
shame upon us.” 

“Mary, Mary, it shall never be that evil or sorrow 
shall come to Edward Clare, for the sake of one 
who has worshipped him with the strongest of human 
idolatry! Mine be the suffering—for I too have been 
guilty.” 

We felt that remonstrance would be useless, for 
well we knew though gentle as the most gentle crea¬ 
ture on earth, Lucy was not one to swerve from her 
purpose—and we gazed on her pale but tearless face 
as she sat calmly do wn to her holy task, with the awe 
we would gaze on a martyr pressing triumphantly on 
toward the fatal stake. Ye who measure strength 
by endurance call not woman weak: hut look to the 
heart that writeth forgiveness for all its wrongs, anil 
tell me if there be any strength that equals it! 

Not long after, in the holy quiet of the Sabbath. 
Lucy Dale was kneeling before the consecrating altar, 
and none who witnessed the peaceful and Heavenly 
expression of her countenance at that time, could 
doubt that the lonely orphan laid thereon an accepta¬ 
ble offering, A holier flame than earthly love had 
been illumined on the heart’s sacred altar-stone: and 
there, far down in the spirit’s secret depths, was light 
and peace. I felt she was fast ripening for an angeb 
and wept though I scarce knew why. 

The summer wore away as usual: Lucy labored 
unweariedly, always cheerful, and few suspected that 
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a worm was at the root sapping the fountain of life:, 
though her voice was softer and fainter than usual, j 
and her footsteps fell lighter amid the flowers. But; 
as autumn approached the flush on her cheek grew 
brighter, and the low, hollow cough fell sadly on 
otir ears like the death-knell of the beautiful, and ; 
warned us that her days were fast numbering, though ; 
I dreamed not then she would fall with the earliest; 
leaf. Many a kind friend now offered a home to 
Lucy; and the mother too came back to the child, 
and was freely forgiven for every neglect—but all 
could not win our loved one back from the “gate of 
the graved* The freed spirit seeketh not its chain! 

Little more remains to be told. Those who have 
watched the progress of consumption know well how 
many and deceptive its aspects—how life sometimes 
lingers on like a lamp when the oil is wasted, burning 
feeble and more feeble until with a sudden brightness 
it expires—and at others it dissolves Suddenly like the 
extinguishing of a taper with a breath—none can tell 
from whence! 

It was a sweet moonlight evening in early autumn, 
and Lucy and myself were seated side by side again 
in her little chamber. Her easy-chair had been drawn 
to the window that she might watch the sunset, and 
we had lingered there until the stars were all in their 
places, and the full moon was shedding its silvery 
rays upon the durk elm leaves, which as yet wore 
no mark of decay. We spoke of every event of our 
lives from earliest childhood, when we were accus¬ 
tomed to linger out on such an evening as this, to 
count the stars as fast as they peeped from their 
hiding-places, that we might tell how many there 
were to the darker events of later years, and among 
them we were able to number many which had re¬ 
sulted as unsatisfactory as jour first project of num¬ 
bering the stars. 

After a time Lucy’s mother, who had now the 
entire charge of her, came in to prepare her for rest, 
and I arose to depart, but Lucy whispered, “stay with 
me to-night, Jenny. I feel so well, and it seems like 
old times!” 

I consented on condition I might be allowed to per¬ 
form the office of nurse, which was readily acceded, 
and after giving some slight directions for the night, 
her mother left us to ourselves. 

* “It looks a little more tike a sick room now,” said 
'Lucy, after I had dropped the curtains and lit up the 
nurse-lamp, “although I scarce feel like its occupant 
to-night. I have many things to say, and know not 
when we shall have another such opportunity as the 
present, for I am quite sure my life is fast wasting 
away, though I suffer so little except from restless¬ 
ness.” 

I begged her to cast away such gloomy thoughts, 
for I was sure she was better, her appearance that 
evening having inspired me with fresh hopes. “Do 
not be deceived, Jane,” added she, cheerfully. “It 
is not a gloomy thought to me that I am on the verge 
of another being—for I know we shall live again! 
Far down through the dim chambers of death I see 
a light, and'it beckons me onward—tbal beacon of 
immortality!” 

Many a joyful word of hope came from her lips 


that night, though mournful seemed they then from 
one so young and lovely. At last she proceeded—“I 
have one more request to make of you, dear Jenny, 
and will do it to-night. You have often told me you 
could never forgive Edward Clare—never feel as a 
friend toward him—but will you not for nny sake, if 
not for his own, treat him kindly should you ever 
meet him again? Will you not speak to him as a 
sister,and tell him once more from me I forgave him 
all, and hope to meet him again? Tell him I die 
happy! Can you— mil you do all this for my sake, 
Jane ? Promise me!” 

“ Anything for your sake , dear Lucy. I will even 
be a friend to Edward Clare, if possible, though my 
heart rises in rebellion.” 

u Thank you—thank you,” added she, pressing my 
hand which she was holding to her lips. “It is the 
last request I make, save to be buried beside my 
father! Good night! Now I can sleep.” 

She sank into a peaceful slumber soft as an in¬ 
fant’s, but her words bad affected me too deeply for 
repose. For a long time I lay stifling my sobs lest 
I might disturb her, then crept cautiously from the 
couch and gazed out in the still midnight hour, that 
my heart too might grow calm as the night. I re¬ 
turned and seated myself by her bedside, and until 
day-dawn watched her slumbering features with 
an intensity that stamped them indelibly upon my 
memory. 

Oh! how beautiful she looked as she Icy there still 
a dweller of earth, though the immortal spirit was 
beaming brightly through its mortal veil, and lighting 
up those snowy features with the ideal beauty which 
the artist loves to cast on the pictured brow of 
angels! 

She awoke at length, and seeing me by her side, 
said—“is it morning? 1 have had such a pleasant 
night—no cough. But why are you not sleeping— 
it is yet dark?” 

“I would give you some nourishment,” added I, 
evasively, “ but you slept so sweetly I ventured to 
wait.” 

“Thank you,” replied she, taking the beverage— 
“but is it near day-break?” I lifted the curtain that 
she might look out on the Eastern horizon glowing 
with the first tinge of red. 

“It is beautiful!” she exclaimed. “Raise me up 
that I may watch another day break ! Oh! Jenny, do 
you remembered one morning, years ago, when you 
used the prophetic words—‘that mournful shadows 
■were resting on our homes.’ The result proved they 
were all on mine —but they have passed away now. 
Look—there comes up my talisman again, but I never 
saw it so bright and beautiful before! You will re¬ 
member me when you see it, and think that I too 
faded in the morning like my chosen star 

As she ceased speaking, her paltid cheek bright¬ 
ened for a moment, and her clear, dark eyes kindled 
with an unwonted lustre as she fixed them again on 
the silvery planet! Long was that gaze—long, long, 
alas, too long—loo fixed and earnest. I spoke to her, 
but she seemed wholly absorbed, and turned not her 
eyes from that morning star! An indefinite fear stole 
over me, I knew not why, and, taking her hand in 
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mine, I spoke her name again in tremulous accents. 
Still she heeded me not, and the hand was icy cold 
which I clasped shuddering in mine. I ran to the 
door of an adjoining' room and called hastily for her 
mother, and in a moment more we were standing 
side by side in the presence of the dead l . 

Nearly five years had passed, and I had never 
seen Edward Clare, consequently never violated or 
fulfilled the promise made to my dying friend. Yester¬ 
day seeing a carriage stop in front of our house and 
a gentleman alight, I looked, and in a moment recog¬ 
nized the features of the man, for whom of all on 
earth, I still felt the greatest abhorrence. My first 
impulse was to avoid seeing him, but that last request 
rang still in my ears, and, gathering new resolution, 

I went steadily to the door to meet him. It was a 
pale, haggard looking man that stood before me, 
wearing the lineaments of Clare, but so changed I 
could scarce deem it possible ! He took the hand so 
unexpectedly extended to him with an earnestness 
that almost startled me, and I led him to the same 
seat he had occupied on that last evening he bad 
spent there with Lucy. Some minutes elapsed before 
either of us spoke, and when at length I gathered 
strength to ask him of his wanderings and fortune 
since ho had left us—he bowed his head upon his 
hand, and his pale cheek grew paler, and he wept 
with convulsive earnestness. After a little silence 
he spoke. 

“A fearful change is on me, Jane; I am a man no 
longer! From the moment they told me Lucy Dale 
was an angel in Heaven, all the projects which an 
overmastering ambition, had framed—all the lofty as¬ 
pirings of my young and comparatively sinless years 
vanished forever. And when they told me her dying 
love and Eaint-like forgiveness, my haughty spirit was 
crushed. Like Cain, I felt that the Almighty had 
branded me murderer! Vainly did my innocent wife 
strive to arouse me from the gloomy spell that was 
on me by the most endearing caresses, and the fondest 
devotion. It would not do. Stung with remorse as ! 


I was, her very presence grew loathsome to me, and 
I longed to be free. My guilty spirit shrunk beneath 
the calm and holy glance of affection, for 1 fancied it 
was reading the secret of my degradation, and words 
of reproach at length fell like leaden drops, wounding 
too deeply another spirit that loved me. My health 
was evidently deranged, and change of scene was 
recommended as an antidote for too close confine¬ 
ment. Gladly did I avail myself of this plea to be¬ 
come a wanderer. 

“ Months and years have passed. I have roamed 
through lands that the ardent imagination of youth 
has often clad in rainbow romance—but the reality 
had no charm, and wherever I went I carried with 
me a restless yearning of heart—an unceasing desire 
to visit once more my native village and the grave 
of Lucy Dale. It is for this I have re-crossed the 
ocean and come hither, otherwise I would have made 
my grave in a strange land, and none have learned 
my destiny ! ,J 

He then conversed awhile calmly, inquiring every 
particular of the last hours of Lucy: and the sun was 
lowering in the West when he rose to take leave. 
Pity had supplanted indignation within my heart, 
and I urged him to remain until morning, that his 
exhausted frame might take repose, but he stead¬ 
fastly refused, saytng he had a watch to keep. He 
departed, and from my chamber window I saw him 
enter the grave-yard. There in the evening twilight 
a lonely figure might have been seen bending moun.- 
fully over a marble tablet: and there too in the still 
hush of midnight, that same form was kneeling on the 
sod, and mingling his tears with the dews of night! 

I too have spent the night in lone and sorrowing 
vigils—but in the dim, gray twilight a light has arisen 
whispering , (i peace. 55 Nowmayest thou do thy worst, 
oh, death! Lay thy cold, skeleton hands upon us, and 
cover 113 with the shadows of the dark valley—we 
know that our morning star has arisen, and will never 
again go down in night! 
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“ Certainly you must marry—every body ought 
to that has a chance, and I would n’t pay you so poor 
a compliment as to suppose that you couldn’t have, 
any time, just such a chance as you might choose. 
But when you do marry, darling, be sure to marry a 
fool.” 

“ My dear aunt!” 

“ Certainly, child. By the time you have been un¬ 
fortunate enough, like myself, to have had three hus¬ 
bands, you, will need no explanation of my advice; 
but as that can’t possibly be for a good while, and, 
indeed, may never be, I ’ll give.you my reasons be¬ 
fore-hand. I am not so silly as most people, to think 
that if a girl merely gets a man with good fortune, 
good connections, good appearance, and good man¬ 
ners, she is marrying well. To be married well she 
must have a.husband who will make her perfectly 
happy, and if he has n’t the faculty for that, where’s 
the value of the other things? If he has a fortune, 
he may manage it in his own way; if he has family 
to be proud of, he may expect her to do just as they 
do; if he has a fine person, he may look for her to 
be admiring it, when she would rather be attending 
to her own; and if he sets himself up on his manners, 
why she never must make a curtsy if he does n’t 
think proper to make a bow. No, no—a human be¬ 
ing, especially a woman, can’t be perfectly happy 
unless she has her own way in every thing, and no 
man is likely to give a woman her own way, unless 
he is a fool.” 

“ Therefore, to be perfectly happy, a woman must 
marry a fool!—my dear aunt, you are so delightful!” 

“ Hush, Clara I do n’t be so giddy—it is .no laugh¬ 
ing matter, I assure you. If a mam has any sense, 
or, what’s pretty much the same thing, fancies he 
has, it gives him such a conceit of himself, that he is 
quite blind to his wife’s, though, ten to one, she has a 
great deal, more than he has—as you would have, 
Clara, if you were married to any man I know of. 
I have bought this experience dearly enough, for, of 
my three husbands, none was exactly of the right 
sort I had my choice, too, out of a dozen each time, 
which was natural, as I was a woman of property, 
but I had n’t learned to see deeply into such things. 
My knowledge came too late for myself, for three 
trials of married life ought to be enough for any rea¬ 
sonable woman, which, you know I am, but I intend 
that you shall have the benefit of it—it is your right, 
as I have adopted you for my daughter. My hus¬ 
bands had the name of being uncommonly sensible, 
and though each showed his sense in a different way 
from the others, none of the -ways was any advan¬ 
tage to me. There was your uncle Crumpsey—you 


would have thought that the world went by the wag 
of his tongue. It was nothing but philanthropy, pa¬ 
triotism, general improvement, public, good, grand 
systems, and important suggestions, with him. All 
sorts of people came to him for advice, from the can¬ 
didates for mayor, down to the inventors of patent 
washing-machines, and discoverers of infallible rat 
destructives, and after he had harangued and dictated 
and laid down the law, of course he must put his 
hand into his pocket to pay the expense of carrying 
out his sentiments, and it was my money that was 
forthcoming. I could n’t help seeing how the money 
went, though I never complained except by hints— 
I was too good a wife for that—but if he had lived 
much longer than the honey-moon—” 

“ The honey-moon, aunty!” 

“ Yes, child, the honey-moon sometimes does last 
four or five years, when there’s no children or any 
other serious dispensations of Providence; if he had 
lived much longer, as T was going to say, I should 
certainly have let him hear my mind about it. Never 
marry a smart-talking man for the world.” 

“And what sort of sense had my next uncle, 
aunty?” 

“ Your uncle Didenhoover—why, his ran altogether 
in the way of books and philosophy. He never cared 
a fig for the public good, which was one virtue in 
him; but instead of that he had a provoking turn for 
enlightening me. Whenever I sat down beside him, 
thinking to have a comfortable chat about my neigh¬ 
bors, my property or my indoors domestic affairs, he 
was sure to branch off to the Greeks, Romans, Tro¬ 
jans and wild Indians. You might have understood 
him, my dear, for, after going through all the arts and 
sciences at Doctor Drumgood’s, like a good girl, you 
can talk like a book, and are pretty much of a phi¬ 
losopher yourself; but to ine it was as tedious as if 
he had been saying grammars and English Readers 
by heart. Though he had all the learning of the 
Egyptians and King Solomon, I never could make 
him remember how to give a receipt, and the only- 
time I could persuade him to collect a rent for me, 
he lost it before he got home—had his pocket picked 
at a second-hand book auction, while he was bidding 
against himself on an oldDictionary. I had the honor 
of having a philosopher for a husband, but honor and 
happiness are two-different things. If I wished him 
to spruce up a little and come out of his study to see 
company—he was a portly, fine looking man, or I 
would n’t have fancied him —as likely as not he made 
his appearance with a boot on one foot and a slipper 
on the other, his wig turned hind-side before, or a 
woollen skull-cap hanging by its strings round his 
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neck. The very servants made a butt of him, and 
once when they had the impudence to fill his snuff¬ 
box with coffee-grounds, instead of seeing into the 
trick, and rateing them for it as they deserved, he ex¬ 
pressed his astonishment, in their presence, at the 
curious chemical phenomenon presented by his Mac- 
cabov. There was a sensible man for you I He was 
kind-hearted and peaceable, though, and I wouldn’t 
be recalling his faults, if 1 had not your good so much 
at heart—but between you and me, Clara Burney, the 
only real satisfaction I had of that marriage was in 
receiving the ten thousand dollars paid me as his 
life insurance.” 

“ But my uncle Cripps?” 

“"Well, he was altogether another sort of a man, 
and he got his credit for smartness from another sort 
of people. His faculty was for eating, and he had as 
much learning on that subject as Mr. Didenhoover 
had about pyramids and hieroglyphics, and Mr. 
Crumpsey about steam wind-mills. I never knew it, 
though, before we were married, for he had always 
appeared a nice, quiet young man, though rather too 
fleshy; but when we were preparing for our first 
dinner-party, the way the long words rolled from his 
tongue was bewildering. After awhile I got used 
to them, and at last could even go through them tole¬ 
rably well myself—what do you think, Clara, oan be 
the meaning of such words as Marcobrunner, Brone- 
burg, Hinterhausen, Hottenheim and Rudesheimer?” 

“ What do they mean, aunty ?” 

“Why nothing but sour Dutch wines, to be sure, 
and, to try you in French, what’s the meaning of 
cotdettes en papiRotes ?” 

“ Cutlets in curl-papers, isn’t it?” 

“Curl-papers?—you are out there—pshaw! what 
a giggler you are, Clara, but I see you know well 
enough; and do you know the meaning of brioche, 
and frienuL and pate? and what is potage a matire 
ePkotd ? I hope you may never learn by experience, 
as 1 did! I had determined not to marry a book¬ 
worm again, but I found that Mr. Cripps had a single 
book-shelf that caused me greater trouble than hus¬ 
band Didenhoover’s whole library. Every volume 
was about eating, from the Cook’s Oracle down to 
the Cook’s Almanac, and every day your uncle rum¬ 
maged it from beginning to end, to find something 
new to tickle his appetite. Then there were dinners 
to be given this week, and suppers the next, and if 
our cook happened to be none of the best, why I 
must have a finger in every pie myself. ‘ My dear,’ 
he would say,‘ such an exquisite compound requires 
the delicate hand of a lady,’ or ‘my love, it can have 
no flavor unless your excellent judgment is exercised 
upon it’ That’s the way I was wheedled into wear¬ 
ing myself to skin and bone. I must not only find the 
wherewithal, but I must sacrifice myself into the bar¬ 
gain. It aggravates me yet to think of it." 

“ But, I suppose, aunt, you found his companj r and 
conversation rather more congenial than those of my 
learned uncle Didenhoover ?” 

“I can’t say that I did, child. I was always too 
tired pottering about the kitchen and pantry and 
store-room, and scouring the market-houses in search 


of tit-bits, to have much inclination for company of 
any kind, and as to his conversation, as it was always 
in the same strain, I mostly tried to put a stop to it, 
for fear it would lead to further toil and trouble. 
There were plenty, though, that did find him congenial 
and agreeable enough, for the house was always full, 
and the table crowded. If a word fell from his lips, 
there was always some one ready to catch it up and 
call it ‘ capital.’ At first, as I said, he was a nice, 
quiet sort of a man—would let me talk away a whole 
hour without disturbing me—but when he began to 
entertain company, and found how his speeches were 
received, with, ‘Ah, Cripps, you are a droll wag!’ 
—‘ that was a good thing of yours, Cripps, about the 
sliced tongue,’ or, ‘ that joke of voiirs, Cripps, about 
the deviled kidneys was rich—let’s hear it again— 
glorious!’—after he had been complimented that way 
during three or four dinners, he came to have a won¬ 
derful opinion of himself. Nothing, in a reasonable 
way, could be found good enough for his delicate 
palate, as his friends called it, and at last he got to 
such a point that he must have a ham boiled in cham¬ 
pagne. It was the death of him, poor man—he took 
sick the night after, and died in three days. I be¬ 
lieved then, and shall always believe, that it was a 
judgment for such a sinful waste of wine. It’s too 
awful a thing to laugh at, Clara.” 

“ I was not laughing, my dear aunt.” 

“ Were n’t you—I surely heard somebody laugh.” 

“ So did I, but it must have been in the next room. 
Shall I pin your collar ?” 

“There, that will do—now I’m ready for the 
breakfast-bell—but to return—” 

“ Not to interrupt you, aunty, I was going to say 
that as there are so many various sorts of sensible 
men, it would be strange if there was not an equal 
variety of fools. How shall I know from which to 
choose ?” 

“ Leave that to me, child. The one you want is of 
the quiet, good-natured sort, one who will have sense 
enough to make, or take care of, a living, but in other 
matters will do just as you say; who will not know 
one dish from another, will only be able to tell a large 
book froA a small one, and will never speak more 
than a dozen of words at a time.” 

“ But is there any probability that I shall ever meet 
with such a person?” 

“ Why not ? It was to give you an opportunity 
that I brought you here, instead of taking you to 
Cape May or Saratoga. Among the one or two hun¬ 
dred people here it would be strange if almost any 
taste could not be suited; and there will be a much 
better chance to find people out than if there were a 
thousand coming one day and gone the next. You, 
of course, will be introduced to every body, for 
though I say it myself, there’s not many like you to 
be found any where, and you will be at no loss—you 
have uncommon discernment for one so young—it 
runs in the family. Still, you might possibly be im¬ 
posed upon, and the best plan will be for me to look 
round among the gentlemen, and fix upon one that 
comes nearest the mark. I can tell him at a glance, 
so do n’t give yourself any concern. I ’ll begin at 
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once during breakfast, and if you feet me nudge you, 
just watch my eyes, and I : il give you a sign with my 
head—so—that you may know whom I have decided 
upon. Then we’ll only have to get an introduction, 
and the whole affair can soon be settled, for with 
suck a man we can have our own way.” 

The scene of the dialogue we have recorded was 
the chamber of two ladies, at an agreeable watering- 
place, and, fortunately for our story, the breakfast- 
bell did not hurry the fair interlocutors, in preparing 
for their first appearance at the public table, until the 
advice-giving was concluded. The seats were nearly 
all occupied when they entered the wide door-way 
of the eating-room, and the elder lady advanced along 
the far-stretching line of chair backs with the air of 
one habituated to the movement, elevating, with her 
right hand, a pair of spectacles in heavy, chased gold 
frames, folded quizzing-glass fashion, and attached 
to a rich chain thrown over her shoulders; and car¬ 
rying in the other a silky white napkin and a massy 
silver fork' drawn through an equally massy silver 
ring. She was evidently a woman of substance, in 
a metaphorical as well as a literal sense. Her person 
was stout and heavy, and appeared still more so from 
the voluminous folds of an exuberantly trimmed 
black silk dress. Her face was broad and ruddy, 
looking still broader from the redundancy of the 
thread lace and false curls surrounding it, and still 
ruddier from the reflection of the pink cap ribbons 
mingled among them; but its features were agree¬ 
able, and its expression one of cheerful good-nature. 
Her plump fingers were covered with rings, of which 
little circlets of woven hair and of tortoise-shell were 
indiscriminately placed beside costly settings of eme¬ 
ralds and diamonds, and over one of her handsomely 
laced under-sleeves was clasped a very brilliant 
bracelet of fine topaz beside a yet more conspicuous 
one of elaborately strung black beads. Her young 
companion followed a few steps behind her, simply 
attired in a neat cambric morning-dress. She was an 
elegantly formed girl of eighteen, with a modest but 
self-possessed demeanor, an intelligent and animated 
countenance, and a complexion which bore admi¬ 
rably well the trying contiguity of a semi-wreath of 
white and rose-colored crape disposed at the back of 
her well formed head, above the glossy plats of her 
luxuriant dark hair. By the time they had reached 
their places near the foot of the table, the information 
had circulated half way down from the upper end, 
that they were the rich Mrs. Cripps and her beautiful 
niece, and heiress presumptive, Miss Clara Burney. 

The entrance of the two ladies was immediately 
followed by that of a gentleman, also a newcomer, 
who had emerged from an apartment opening into 
the same lobby "with their own, and who passed down 
the eating-room simultaneously with themselves, 
though on the other side. As there was nothing in 
his appearance to denote either the dignitary, the 
dandy or the nabob, he was allowed to make his way 
without a second look from any one. He was rather 
young t han middle-aged,.was of the medium size, 
and nothing about him looked beyond the common 
r pA'tiniTij though a very little more attention to his 


person, air and dress might have rendered him rather 
handsome, instead of merely “ well enough.” His 
seat at the table was exactly opposite to that of Mrs. 
Cripps, and as he slid quietly into it, he cast a single 
glance at her, and another at her graceful charge, 
and then looked neither to the right nor left, but 
seemed to have bent all bis thoughts upon his bread 
and batter. Clara had met his eyes, and received an 
indistinct impression that.they were dark and fine, 
though she was not sufficiently struck by them to 
question whether they were gray or brown, but Mrs. 
Cripps, after seating herself, examined him as far as 
she could above an egg-steamer, and mentally re¬ 
solved to look again. While waiting for her second 
cup of coffee, the old lady raised her glasses and be¬ 
gan her predetermined survey of the company. It 
was unsatisfactory until it returned to her neighbor 
opposite, and then the expected nudge was given,’ 
accompanied by a very peculiar and perceptible 
movement of the head. The gentleman seemed, at 
the moment, to be examining the table-cloth, and 
there was a strange, quiver of his eyelids, with an. 
awkward twisting of the comers of his mouth, 
which certainly, to others besides Mrs. Cripps, might 
have made him look very much like a fool. 

CHAPTER H. 

Mrs. Cripps was an oddity, and Clara was the first 
beauty who had appeared at the hotel during the 
season—that is, the first very pretty young ledv of 
considerable fortune and fashion, for to be constituted 
a beauty the aid of one or both of these adjuncts 
would be imperatively necessary to the most beau¬ 
tiful woman in the world. “ Beauty when unadorned 
(is not) adorned the most,” in our day, whatever it 
may have been in that of Mr. James Thompson. 
Their arrival was, therefore, particularly welcoine. 
Mrs. Cripps found several acquaintances amongst the 
habituants of longest standing, and the morning was 
spent by her and her niece in receiving introductions, 
during which golden opinions were won from all 
sorts of people by the sprightly, accomplished, bright¬ 
eyed and sweet mannered Miss Burney. Among the 
candidates for her notice, however, was not the quiet 
gentleman of the breakfast-table. Mrs. Cripps, much 
to her impatience, did not see him again until dinner, 
when he was again her vis-a~vis, looking as modest 
and harmless as she could have desired. She was 
gratified to observe that he ate sparingly, and of the 
dishes most convenient to his hand—a proof that he 
was free from one of her three cardinal failings. She 
had kept him so closely in her mind all morning that 
she now felt familiar enough with him to call upon 
his services. 

“ I ’ll trouble you, sir, for a veal-patty,” stud she. 

“They are potatoes, ma’am,” said the stranger, 
gravely, taking up the knife on the dish before him. 

“ Potatoes I—perhaps you are near-sighted, sir.” 

“ Not at-all,” he replied, in the same subdued tone, 
as he helped her. 

“ They are veal-patties—-yon had better try them, 
sir—you ’ll relish them more than potatoes.” 

“ All the same to me, ma’am,” was the answer. 
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Mrs.'Cripps looked at him earnestly, and her in¬ 
credulousness was exhaled before the serenity of his 
countenance. She jogged Clara with her elbow, and 
unconsciously allowed a smile of self-gratulation to 
r est on her face. 

“That’s the very man for you, my dear!” said 
Mrs. Cripps, scarcely waiting till the chamber door 
had closed upon her and her niece, after they had 
retired from the dinner-table; “ I knew this morning 
that he*was one to be examined into, but I didn’t 
suppose he could come so very near the mark as not 
to know veal-patties from potatoes. "What do you 
think ?” 

“I do n’t know what to think of that, aunt, but a 
man with such a head can hardly be a foot” 

“Pshaw! there’s nothing in heads, child,” said 
the old lady, dogmatically; “ that’s just a romantic 
notion you got into you at boarding-school. I know 
it’s a common saying, and always has been— 

* Little head, little wit, 

Big head, less yet . 5 ” 

“ I do n’t mean the size of his head, dear aunt,” 
remonstrated Clara, laughing. 

“ Then you mean the shape, I suppose, which is 
equally nonsensical. Who could have told by the 
shape of my husband Cripps’s head that he would 
want his ham boiled in champagne ? or that he would 
be so hard-hearted as to roast a goose alive, to see 
if it would swell the liver!—tell me that! Iu my 
young days, some people had a notion that there was 
great meaning in the'way the hair grew out—that 
whoever had it growing down in a point on the 
middle of the forehead, and high up at the sides, was 
fore-doomed to be a widow or widower; now, here 
am I, a widow the third time, and mine grows low 
down all the way across. Another sign was, that 
whoever had it growing in two twirls on top of their 
heads would see two kingdoms; Mr. Crumpsey had 
a double crown, as they called it, and he never saw 
any kingdom at all, for he never set foot out of this 
country, and, as your geography must have told you, 
America has never been a kingdom since the Revo¬ 
lution. That ought to be enough to convince you 
that heads do n’t signify any thing.” 

“ Then, heads out of the question, aunty, how do 
you know that he is single?” 

“ Of course he is—has he got the don’t-care look 
with him of a married man? X have too much ex¬ 
perience of all manner of men not to be able to judge 
of that. But to satisfy you, I’ll ask old Mr. Dyer, 
whom I saw shaking hands with him very hard, as if 
he knew all about him. ” 

“And don’t forget to ask his name, aunt—we 
ought at least to know the name of the person over 
whom our designs are pending.” 

Mrs. Cripps did accordingly question old Mr. Dyer, 
and learned that the gentleman was a Mr. Page, that 
he was unmarried, and that, in the words of the in¬ 
formant, he was “ a worthy, respectable, orderly 
man.” Further thau that she did not inquire, being 
satisfied that her own sagacity was sufficient for all 
other discoveries. 

The next morning Clara was promenading, among 


other people, on a shaded piazza, attended by a mid¬ 
shipman named West over, whose warrant was of 
very recent date, and who was much admired by the 
extremely young ladies, on account of his uniform, 
which he wore upon all occasions. Being the only 
officer of the day, he had attached himself to Miss 
Bumev, as the only suitable beau for the only beauty, 
and was indulging her with a very vociferous dis¬ 
course, when Mrs. Cripps, who had been watching 
with some anxiety the arch smiles of her niece, ex¬ 
claimed to a lady near her, “ Just listen to that swag¬ 
gering young boatswain! it is easy to tell that he has 
never been on shipboard by the way he talks up to 
every bodyand she stepped forward to put a check 
to his dangerous eloquence. 

“ Dear me, Mr. Westover,” said she, “ don’t yon 
feel very much smothered, this roasting weather, 
with having that thick blue cloth coat buttoned up to 
your chin ? It seems hard that you officers can’t be 
allowed to make yourselves comfortable like com¬ 
mon people. Don’t you envy that gentleman they 
call Mr. Page, sitting there on the settee, looking so 
cool in his suit of white linen ? Do you know him ?” 

“He had an introduction to me this morning, 
ma’am—he seems a dry, poor creature.” 

“ Then do introduce Clara and me to him —we 
wish to be acquainted with him for that very reason. 
We ’ll go with you now.” 

“My dear aunt!” said Clara, drawing back, 
“ surely you would not—” 

“ Hush, child, he wont bnow-any better,” returned 
the old lady, and holding Clara with one hand she 
seized the arm of the midshipman with the other, 
and drew them up to the confused-looking Air. Page. 

“ Mr: Page, Mrs. Cripps—Miss Burney,” said the 
midshipman, and then, as no one else spoke, Mrs. 
Cripps even being at a nonplus for the moment, he 
proceeded, “ any political news in your papers, Mr. 
Page?—pray, what’s your opinion of the Oregon 
question ?’’ 

“ That it is a—a—quodlibet,” answered Mr. Page, 
looking up over his broad brows into the face of the 
questioner, without raising his head. He had re¬ 
sumed his seat after making his bows. 

The midshipman looked as much posed as Mrs. 
Cripps, and then responded, turbulently, “ I think it 
a humbug, sir—a decided humbug—a pretty story 
that Uncle Sam must be kicking up a dust about a 
few miles of Rocky Mountains, barren, dried up 
Rocky Mountains, sir, only fit to starve crows and 
wither frogs to mummies. I could let him into one 
secret—that rather than fight about such a mean con¬ 
cern, some of his best officers would back out of the 
service.” 

“ Would you?” asked Mr. Page, solicitously. 

“I am one, sir,” replied the naval hero, “that 
do n’t want to fight unless laurels are to be gained; if 
Uncle Sam undertakes dirty work, let him call out 
his militia and marines to do it for him. I would 
tear off my epaulettes and hand in my sword first.” 

“ Then you do n’t subscribe to the sentiment, ‘ Our 
country, right or wrong,’ ” observed Clara. 

“All humbug. Miss, all humbug. We owe one 
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doty ourselves, and another to our country; number 
one is the first law of nature. It is no gentleman’s 
duty to fight unless he can fight like a gentleman. 
That confounded Florida war comes in point. Would 
it be my duty, sir, or would it have been, had I been 
in the service at the time, to prowl about those muddy 
swamps', and be shot at by the rascally savages, with¬ 
out seeing any thing to fight but mosquitoes, alligators 
and moccasin snakes ?” 

As the midshipman threw forward the well-padded 
breast of his blue coat, and struck the perpendicular 
frontlet of his cap into a still straighler line with his 
nose, the laughing eyes of Clara were met by those 
of Mr. Page, with a comic expression of mock 
appeal that at once placed him on a more definite 
point in her estimation. Mrs. Cripps observed the 
glance, and construed it in her own fashion. 

“ Do n’t worry Mr. Page with any hard questions, 
Mr. 'Westover,” interposed she, in a tone of protect¬ 
ing kindness; “ he’s not one to puzzle his brains about 
politics or any thing else, I ’ll venture to give my 
word; are you, Mr. Page ?” , 

“ No, ma’am,” answered Mr. Page, meekly, and, 
to Clara’s apprehension, his countenance grew still 
more comical. 

With a contemptuous look at Mr. Page, Mr. West- 
over reminded himself of an engagement, and Clara 
also made a move, proposing to retreat to the saloon, 
but Mrs. Cripps was resolved not to lose the vantage 
she had gained. She therefore placed herself beside 
Mr. Page, ejecting from the settee a young man of 
unrememberable appearance, with whom he had 
been exchanging newspapers. * 

“ I think all the better of you that you are not in¬ 
clined to politics, Mr. Page,” said the old lady, 
“where’s the use of it?—a pack of nonsense just 
got up to help the elections, and empty people’s 
pockets. But I suppose Mr. Westover thinks he had 
better get himself excited about it now, for when 
he’s sent away where they catch whales he ’ll have 
no chance. You do n’t go to sea, do you ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Then pray what may your occupation be ?” 

Clara started, but Mr. Page, though his eyes snap¬ 
ped very rapidly, answered gravely, “ I am the editor 
of the —— Magazine.” 

“ Oh dear!—that’s a poor business, is n’t it ?” 

“ It suits me very well, ma’am.” 

“ You are not hard to please, I dare say,” she re¬ 
turned, when, to the great relief of Clara, the news¬ 
paper reader, who had been hovering near, advanced 
exclaiming, “ I am happy to find that I had the honor 
of conversing with a congenial spirit—let me grasp 
your hand, sir—I do something in the literary line 
myself. My name is O. Goldsmith Twiggs—I pre¬ 
sume it is not new to you.” 

Mr. Page submissively yielded his hand. 

“ Glorious places these public rendezvouses are 
for persons of our calibre,” pursued Mr. Twiggs, “ to 
study human nature and shoot folly as it fiies; bat 
there may be too much of a good thing, and I always 
carry the Beauties of Shakspeare in my pocket, to 
pore over when I grow weary of the dull realities of 


life. Confidentially speaking, Mr. Page, what do 
you really think of Shakspeare’s Plays ?” 

“ That—there’s a good many of them,” said Mr. 
Page. 

“ Exactly—I understand,” responded Mr. Twiggs, 
winking and nodding significantly, “not quite so 
great for quality as quantity; I am glad that I have 
such good authority to agree with me. In a paper I 
penned fifteen months ago for a magazine, but which, 
as the editor informs me, is still held in abeyance— 
‘for want of room,’ no doubt—I have demonstrated 
that to a fraction. I suppose you would n’t object, 
for the good of literature, to the use of your name, if 
I should resume the subject in a more lengthy essay?” 

“ I would—rather—” replied Mr. Page. 

“On consideration, you may be right. Editors 
durst not let their subscribers know that they swim 
against the current, or dive very deep into things. 
"We who are prudent enough to keep anonymous 
have the weather-gage of you there. But between 
ourselves, I have now a series of papers under con¬ 
templation,” and as the man of letters began to speak 
low and look mysterious, Clara thought it a good 
opportunity to draw her aunt away. 

“ There, now, the matter’s as good as settled!” said 
the triumphant Mrs. Cripps, when she had followed 
the hurried steps of her niece to their room; “you 
do n’t find me long hemming and hawing about any 
thing I take in hand. I’ve managed to get you ac¬ 
quainted, and all you ’ll have to do will be to talk a 
little kind to Mr. Page, and rouse a bit of courage in 
him, and you ’ll have just the husband you want.” 

“My dear aunt, you are entirely mistaken in Mr. 
Page,” said Clara, drawing her hands over her burn¬ 
ing cheeks, and then she stopped, for she knew that 
it would be vain to try to make the old lady compre¬ 
hend the force of what was very clear to her memory, 
the moment she heard his succinct account of him¬ 
self, that he was celebrated as one of the rarest 
humorists of the day. 

“ Why, what under the sun is the matter with you, 
Clara?” exclaimed Mrs. Cripps, in much surprise; 
“ I’ve not made a shadow of a mistake; Mr. Page is 
every thing I supposed him to be at first sight. He 
cares nothing about talking and eating, as you have 
seen with your own eyes, and heard ■with your own 
ears, and as to books, could you have desired any 
thing better than the way. he answered that long- 
tongued, dirty-collared little fellow about them, and 
tried to cut the subject short? If you had ever listened 
to husband Didenhoover you’d have known how to 
value it. If the name of a book was broached to 
him, he would tell what this critic thought, and what 
, that one said, and how so and so differed, and then 
he would spend his own opinion, the longest, most 
mixed-up rigmarole of all. No, no, Clara, Mr. Page 
is the man—and he’s right good-looking, too—better 
than might have been expected of him.” 

“Aunt Cripps,” said Clara, solemnly, “I don’t 
think that Mr. Page will have any desire to pursue 
the acquaintance into which you have so strangely 
forced him.” 

“ Then he ’ll be even more of a fool than I think 
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him, and the properer x person to follow up—so you 
need n’t cry about it. I thought you had a better con¬ 
ceit of yourself.” 

Clara for a moment was in despair at the imprac¬ 
ticability of her aunt, and then she thought, as she 
had often done before, that it would be wiser to take 
a hearty laugh at it, which she did, though with tears 
in her eyes. 

CHAPTER HI. 

The graces of Miss Brumey were by no means im¬ 
paired by the exhilarating breezes of her healthful 
retreat, yet before the month was half out, it was 
questioned, particularly by certain young gentlemen, 
whether she was really a beauty after all- A strong 
proof in favor of the doubt was, that she quite for¬ 
bore to exact the tribute, which, as a beauty, was 
her prerogative, notwithstanding each of them had 
summoned resignation to yield it, and appeared satis¬ 
fied, simply, to walk and talk with that quiet, plain 
Mr. Page, who, to be sure, was a good sort of fellow, 
and capital at a dry joke, but still was, in short—alto¬ 
gether inferior to themselves. 

Mr. Page was not what is called a ladies-man, but 
he had too much taste not to be an admirer of loveli¬ 
ness, such as was exemplified in the person of our 
young heroine. Therefore he had no unwillingness 
to second the advances of Mrs. Cripps, and he did it 
with a tact that gratified Clara, by assuring her that 
he placed her attractions quite apart from the old 
lady’s manceuverings. Then, when, afterward, he 
found, by reading the most expressive of fair faces, 
that he was understood and appreciated, and when 
his delicate humor was rewarded by the sweetest 
laugh that had ever rung in his ears, he began to ap¬ 
prehend that it was all over with him. And Clara, it 
was strangely unaccountable to her how she had 
missed discovering at the very first, how handsome 
he was, and she often, by way of extenuation, re¬ 
peated to herself that she had done justice to his eyes. 
As to his conversation, she could not pretend to do it 
justice; she regretted he did not talk more, but what 
he did say she considered all the more striking for 
being so condensed, and the manner of it—that was 
irresistible; she wondered whether Elia, the paragon 
of her imagination hitherto, could have beeu at all 
comparable in play of fancy, in droll humor, in quiet, 
simple, natural wittiness, to the charming Mr. Page. 
But she kept all this to herself. 

Aunt Cripps soon grew impatient, and began to 
talk about going home, especially in the presence of 
Mr. Page, and to Clara she became more and more 
urgent in her charge to “hurry, hurry, and make 
good use of her time,” which charge was now heard 
with blushes instead of smiles. Though Clara had 
always insisted upon her matronly supervision over 
her rambles with Mr. Page, the old lady showed an 
increasing proneness to loitering behind, hurrying 
ahead, and diverging to opposite directions, and one 
day, near the termination of the period to which she 
had actually limited her sojourn, after inveigling them 
to a shaded bench between two sycamores, with a 
tall screen of young locusts separating them from all 


other loungers, she entirely disappeared. The two 
had ventured upon the perilous undertaking of ana¬ 
lyzing each other’s characters, and Clara wound up 
an eloquent disquisition bvremarking laughingly that 
there were times when she had observed her com¬ 
panion to assume an air and an expression of coun¬ 
tenance, which made him look as if he possessed not 
an ounce either of sense or spirit. “ I have more 
than once suspected that the manner was put on 
voluntarily,” added she, “ and would think so still, if 
I could see any possible reason for your doing it.” 

Mr. Page merely smiled, and then, approaching 
her more closely, he said, coloring and stammering, 
“ I learn from your aunt that you will leave this in a 
I day or two, and I have been anxiously waiting for an 
opportunity like the present to express myself on a 
subject nearly connected with my happiness. Yet 
now that I have it, I cannot summon words for my 
purpose. I believe I am a fool in reality 1” and then 
he stopped until Clara had tied six or seven knots in 
her bonnet strings. 

“ Never mind that, Mr. Page 1” interposed Aunt 
Cripps, appearing from the further side of the thicket, 
where she had stopped, unable to resist her desire to 
listen to the result of her stratagem; “ Clara and I. 
wont think any the less of you for being a little foolish. 
If you wish to pop the question just go on, and do n’t 
mind me—I’m used to such thin gs.” 

“Oh, aunt;” faltered Clara, growing pale, and 
leaning her face in her hands. 

“Miss Burney,” said Mr. Page, earnestly, “I 
have given you the entire devotion of my heart—will 
you allow me to offer my hand also?” 

“ Clara, say yes,” whispered Mrs. Cripps, peremp¬ 
torily ; •“ do n’t be ashamed; who’d have thought you 
such a baby!—if you do n’t say yes, I ’ll take Mr. 
Page myself;” and frowning with a severity she had 
never before shown to Clara in her life, she flounced 
away. Clara had not seen the frown, but she had 
heard the threat, which appeared to her so supremely 
ludicrous, even beyond the usual devices of her aunt’s 
imagination, that, in spite of her mortification, she 
burst into an irrepressible fit of laughter. 

“Iam glad to see you laugh, dear Miss Burney— 
that is, if you are not laughing at me”—said Mr. 
Page; “ it seems to be an assurance that you will 
listen to me, at least, with good humor.” 

“ That you may begin fairly,” returned Clara, “ I 
give you permission to withdraw your proposal.” 

“ Do you wish me to do so?” asked Mr. Page, 
looking in her face so anxiously, that she replied, in 
great trepidation, “ Come, let us go to the house;” 
she did not, however, draw away the hand which he 
placed in his arm. 

“Well, Miss, I hope you have come to your 
senses,” said Aunt Cripps, swelling with dignity, 
when Clara, all blushes and confusion, came into her 
room; “ do you intend to have Mr. Page, or are you 
determined to leave him to me ?” 

“I have agreed to take him myself, aunt,” replied 
Clara, not certain that she durst venture to smile. 

“Very well; I’m glad you’ve got over your non¬ 
sense. Mr. Page is a man in a thousand, and I had 
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no notion that he should be lost to the family. Now, 
we ’ll have to be off to-morrow, and begin prepara¬ 
tions forthwith. There’s no end to the sewing and 
trouble when people make up their minds to get mar¬ 
ried. And you’ll have to commence the house¬ 
keeping part of your education, which you can do at i 
once. You could n’t have a better time for it, this 
being the pickling and preserving season. To be 
sure, you wont have so much to learn as if you were 
getting another sort of a husband, but, I dare say, you 
will like to have nice things yourself sometimes, and 
it would be as well to teach Mr. Page to care a little 
about them, just for the sake of appearing well in 
company. You’d feel queer if he would make such 
a blunder at your table as not to know a haunch of 
venison from a sirloin of beef.” 

The old lady opened the door to go down stairs, 
and Clara heard her exclaim, “ Dear me, Mr. Page, 
do you lodge in that room? I did n’t know it before! 
It’s well you are to be one of the family, for you have 
no doubt heard plenty of our little confabs.” 

A new idea struck Clara, and when she met Mr. 
Page at the foot of the stairs, waiting to conduct her 
to the tea-table, she asked, “ Was Aunt Cripps right 
in her conjecture just now?—and if so, pray confess 
all you have ever overheard,” 

“ The most important item was a very original 
piece of advice—” 

“ Which you have just been persuading me to fol¬ 
low,” added Clara. 

“Just so,” answered Mr. Page, s mi l i ng; “for by 


undertaking, for the amusement of the moment, a 
novel experiment, without a single thought as to how 
far I durst presume to carry it, I very clearly iden¬ 
tified myself with the respectable character I 
attempted to personate.” 

“ I should think you must be disappointed in your 
niece’s match, my dear madam,” said an old friend of 
Mrs. Cripps, who met her, for the first time, some 
months subsequent to Clara’s marriage; “ after know¬ 
ing your opinions about a husband for her, I confess 
I was surprised to hear that she had taken a man of 
so much character as Mr. Page.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said Mrs. Cripps elevating her 
eyebrows, and lowering her voice almost to a whis¬ 
per. “ Mr. Page is the very man I thought him at 
first. People have got a great idea into their heads 
of his wit and wisdom, and it’s-well enough he can 
pass himself off for it—but between you and me, it is 
not all gold that glitters—if you were at home in 
their house, as I always am when I go to see them, 
and had a chance to know how he pets his wife, and 
lets her have her own way in every thing, you’d 
agree with me that if he is not a fool, he is so much 
Ht-e one that it would take a wiser person than either 
you or I to find out the difference.” 

Mrs. Cripps is still in blissful security, for Mr. 
Page yet remains a notable evidence in favor of the 
truth— 

“ That men whose genius sets them high. 

Their fellow men above. 

Who wisely talk and wisely act, 

Are lunatics in love.” 
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Prom tho Edinburgh Tales. 

MARV ANNE’S HAIR.—A LONDON LOVE TALE. 

CHAPTER I. 

« There was not,” I hnvo said, “when I first 
know it, a moro comfortable household than that 
of David Moir, among the two hundred and fiAy 
thousand families, which then formed tho mighty 
aojrrcjfuto of tho population of London.” 

- My original acquaintance wtili my opposite 
neighbor, old Moir, was as a draught-player. lie 
was a first-rate hand, and some of his couitli'ymen, 
in his name—for David had no idiotic ambition— 
challenged London. A refugdo French Priest 
was, about tho samo time, my opponent in chess. 
I learnt to beat my muster, tho Abbd; but old 
Cairnbogitc, as David was called by his country¬ 
men, retained undisputed ascendency. The cool, 
dry, easy, unconscious manner in which ho boat 
mo was infinitely provoking. I gave up the con¬ 
test for victory; and our friendship was prosecuted 
upon a now principle. I cannot tell wliat David 
lilted mo fur, or if ho cared, at this timo, much 
about mo at all; but ho attracted me. IIo was 
the first Scotsman of tho old school that I had 
ever known intimately. Ilia phlegm; his dry 
humor; his accent, broad, and yet sharp ; his odd 
turns of pltraso, indicating a manner of thought 
quite now to mo; and a certain vein of what I 
called anliquarianism, which ran through his dis¬ 
course, combined to givo him interest. Ho was 
no book-man, though ho had received tho common 
good education of his country; but ho camo from 
a part of tho island whero manners, habits, and 
modes of thinking, were somo centuries older than 
tlioso with which I was familiar. David was a 
Jacobite in politics, and, moro wonderful! a W/iig 
in religion; but moro a feudalist than either the 
ono or tho otlior. His greatest man on earth, 
next to tho Pretender, but in many points before 
him, was the Laird o’ llrodic. Tho Laird, as Da¬ 
vid emphatically called him when our acquaintance 
ripened to intimacy—not Laird John, or James, or 
Robert, hut The llrodic—tho reigning potentate. 

Though David’8 trade, for thirty years, had 
been to escort bullion wagons from wharfs to 
banks, and carry about bills of oxchango, and all 
manner of papers significant of scrip, omnium, &c. 
&c., London and the prestige of riches had scarcely 
lessened his hereditary impressions of feudal rank. 
The celebrated speech of tho clansw oman to her 
husband in the cave—“ Conte out, Donnld, and be 
banged, and no nngcr tho laird !” might to David 
have sounded suhlimo and pathetic. 

David’s insensibility to wealth may in part he 
accounted for by his very mnderato participation in 
tho profits of tho hank. It is certain that his for¬ 
tunate millionaire countryman and employer only 
appeared in David's eyes, like a richer sort of 
llailio of UanlT or Forres, and tho Establishment 
only a larger kind of shop dealing in money. 
During tho mornings, David spoke of his employer 
as “ tho Mastor; hut in his hours of relaxation, 
his father’s or unclo’s old school-fellow uniformly 
diminished into the familiar Tam, his abbreviation 
of Thomas. 

A certain portion of respect, regard, and Scot¬ 
tish affection established, David’s anecdotes, stric¬ 
tures, ami censures on his shrewd, vain, ostenta¬ 
tious, nnd lucky countryman, wore freo enough, 
lie could partly understand, Imt never forgive, the 
court and aristocracy of London for visiting Tam, 
nml partaking of his splendid shows, whilo David 


was morally certain, never one of them had yet 
paid their respects to our neighbor, Mrs. Gordon, 
tho lamo lieutenant’s widow, and “a far-away 
cousin of Tho 13rodio.” 

Mr. Moir’s original lodging in London, while 
hanging on looking out for employment, was a 
smalt back attic in the house of which he after¬ 
wards became tho proprietor, and which lie has 
lately built anew from tho foundation, with a liand- 
soino front, and three sashes a row, the architectu¬ 
ral glory of our hum. Among his many early dilli- 
culucs and distresses, his original stock of X'lvJ di¬ 
minishing every day in spite of him, and no pros¬ 
pect of employment opening, David has often told 
me none ever pressed so hard nshi3 old landlady— 
tho aunt of his future wife—giving warning, not to 
himself, but to a cracked flute, on which, after 
mailing (seated on his hist) a chapter in his Jlihle, 
ho wont to bray away tho dimicrlcss dinner hour, 
with “O’er llogie,” or “The Dirks of Ender- 
may,” as tho I’eusivu or tho Comic Muse chanced 
to preside over tho hollow and hungry hour. 

Poor David, whose twin-born horrors, arising 
from London lodgings, were plunder and pollution, 
would have submitted to anything rather than 
leave this attic sanctuary of his purity, nnd of his 
good stuck of wire-knit lioso and coarse linen. 
To this cross landlady’s he had been recommended 
by a Scots coachman of Tam's as mi honest house. 

“ Willi my heart in my mouth,” said David— 
ami his mouth would have held ono even fully as 
largo as was his honest circulatory organ—“ \Vi’ 
my heart in my mouth, I locked tho hit whistle in 
tho kist, though it was all my comforter. I had 
another in this wilderness of brick and plaster. I 
could, by standing on tho top o’tho kist, have a 
keek from my four-panod skylight of a green spot 
out-over the timber-yard, there, behind us, with 
all its deals, logs, casks, and tar-barrels ; and that 
yo’ll allow tens refreshing. How I leuch when 
Mrs. Nutt called these hits o’ green knublocks, 
tho Surrey hills. * Hills,’ quoth she!—they were 
liker moudiewarp hillocks;—but they were aye 
something in a strange land.” 

It was plain to mo that the magnitude mid dig¬ 
nity of his nativo mountains was felt by David as 
ample compensation for tho poverty of his country, 
and ns fairly turning the scale in his favur against 
England and Mrs. Nott. 

“ Ye ’ll never have seen anything like a real 
hill, I reckon, Mr. RichaTd, save may be in tho 
playhouse?” said David to me one evening after 
we had long been intimate. 

“ Only the Alps nnd Apennines, with a heel;, ns. 
you term it, of the mountains of Norway.” Here 
I had my Scot on the hip ; but 1)0 did not yield. 

“Thai’s true—1 forgot that; hut yo were not 
like horn among them— to them.” 

This was tho sort of maundoring which formed 
interludes to those games which David carried off 
from mo with such easy superiority, ami which 
first drew my liking to him, while he “loved me 
thnt 1 did listen to him.” 

“0 man!” would lie cry, warming up to cor 
dial familiarity, “ but a real hill docs fill a body’s 
heart. Could ye hut see the Linns o’-Dcc, ami 
there-awny, where I once carried The Drodie’s 
gun when a younkcr; or even our aiu Forres; 
Moss, where Macbeth met the witches, ye ken. 
It’s nothing in the playhouse. I once threw 
ihreo white shillings to the cocks for that non¬ 
sense. Hut if it were a blue misty day, the rack 
hanging low on the moor, and the wlumps wliiat- 
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ling, yc canna tell whore, and the crack o’ the 
laird’s gu:i, bursting out of the cluds as it wore. 
Oh man !——” David, like orators and poets* left 
the rest to imagination. 

Mr. David Moir had obtained a respectable foot¬ 
ing with lane, landlady, and Banking-house, by 
the fifth year of his sojourn in London, Mrs. 
Nott’s original contempt of his country was giving 
way in favor of the sober, steady, punctually-pay¬ 
ing individual, though she still thought it con¬ 
cerned hor dignity to resent every attompt that 
her lodger mailo to introduce Scottish habits and 
Scottish cookery into hor back attic—and, though 
a rigid economist herself, to show a proper degree 
of contempt for his national stinginess. 

The smell of certain dried liltlo fishes—since 
highly prized in London as Finnan lladdocks~~e>( 
which David received an annual supply, was as 
olFeasivo to her nose in his attic, as his flute had 
been to the curs of tile whole neighborhood ; hut 
chance averted a rupture. Lodging-house keeping 
—though David did estimate highly the profits of 
Mrs. Nett, to which lie contributed os. 9d. 
weekly—cannot, after all, be so lucnMivo a calling 
as lodgers generally imagine. They probably cal¬ 
culate as authors do with publishers, clients with 
agents, or day-hoarders with those who feed them. 
That is to say, as everybody in I his world is too 
apt to do, they grossly over-rate the advantages 
others derive from them, and under-rate what they 
receive in return. David was utterly astonished 
when ho heard of an execution in Mrs. Nott's 
house. Tlicro was his own liberal pay—the old 
player gentle-woman's in the back chamber on the 
second floor, 15d. a-week better, and my friend 
Jlarvey’s 15s. a-wcek, for what tho landlady was 
(pleased to call the drawing-room-lloor: “And to 
tsce her saucincss!” continued David. This 1 
•suppose was :l Scottish trait. “ Saucincss” could 
.not, in David’s mind, be the finality of a landlady 
.going back in the world. 

David looked strictly into tho alfair. A heavy 
iilebt bad been hanging over the poor woman’s head 
;from tho death of her husband. On tolerably sat- 
'isfactory security being given, David relaxed his 
fgluey purse-strings: and as ho rather, in business, 
.approved an honest hut modcrato equivalent, next 
iSuiulay at noon saw him rejoicing over platter 
.after platter of sheep’s head broth. “Not,” os 
llio remarked, “ os such a daintith and delicate might 
diavc been readied in Tho Brodio’s kitchen, or even 
;in a farm ha’-houso in a landward parish at liamc, 
hut wonderful for a first attompt in this court.” 
'This was an affair which interested all the gossips 
.of our lane ; and from this era of free trade between 
tho nations, and tho recognition of a system of 
ifair equivalents, Mr. Moir and Mrs. Noll lived on 
a much better understanding. Death removed the 
.old player gentlewoman ; and David, in a very 
•cold winter, descended to her quarters, and with 
the aid of “ a bod by night, a chest of drawors by 
•day,” rose to the brevet rank of a parlor lodger. 

This room, in which our first games were per¬ 
formed, became tho beau-ulcal of a thrifty Scols 
'bachelor’s London crib. Hero stood David’s Sun- 
.duy hal-hox of mahogany, and his draught-board ; 
:iind lo! an auctioned desk, with a new bookcase 
.over it, containing Ossian, (Burns was not yet fa- 
tmiliar,) Allan Kamsay, Ferguson’s Poems, tho 
jLil'e of Wallace, the Scots Worthies, Blair’s Ser- 
imons, and Boss’ Shepherdess, (if I don’t mistake 
<lhcnamc,i all bought cheap, and each afterwards 
incased in substantial calf-lioard3. David was not 


one of your modern litorary Scots, who have read 
everything and know everything. A hair-cloth 
easy chair,-presented lo David during a fit ofrhiu- 
inntism by an old and favoritu fcmalo friend, cloudy 

connected with tho f’<- establishment, wlmm 

he still famitiurly called Cookie, from her original 
Vocation, and with whose cvontful history lie made 
me perfectly familiar, completed his catalogue of 
ehainber-genf, independently of tho garniture per¬ 
taining ti Mrs. Nott; and, taken together, it 
showed so inveterate a purpnso of bachelorism, 
that, though beyond the ago of being surprised at 
tho strangeness of marriages, I was rather as- 
tounded when I received David’s invitation to do 
him the honor to attend hint lo church. 

The case was this. In spite of David’s minis. 
Irntions of Scotch groat-gruel and Glcnlivat toddy, 
poor old Mrs. Nott died one winter, of that emigli 
which had indeed attacked and clung to her for 
the twenty preceding seasons; and David, her ex¬ 
ecutor, was obliged to look about him. Quitting 
his grandfather's moorland farm could not Inn; 
been more distressing to llio lad than it was to tin; 
elderly thriving man to leave this lane, now en¬ 
deared by its “old, familiar fares,” and his snug 
parlor-chamber. He could imagine no second- 
door back-apartment in Loudon, where his broken 
Unto, and his draught-hoard, and his hookruM', 
could lie placed in such security, and appear in 
such advantage ; and thus lie was secretly charmed 
to hear a lady of a certain age, Mrs. Noll’s sole 
heiress, who arrived in duo timo, per the Chelms¬ 
ford wagon, declare, that as they were a large 
family at homo, she was advised to try to carry on 
tho house, (tho lodging-house to-wit,) the furin- 
turo being hers, though it might he a rash thing 
in her, nyoung and unprotected woman, to make 
such a venture. 1 can imagine how David replied ; 
and how self-seeking and disinterested kimlne.'.s 
for the legatee contended in his honest heart, as 
ho gravely—when urged ns the person on whose 
judgment her “ dear deceased aunt had such reli¬ 
ance,” counselled Miss Penny (Penelope) Noil, 
in this crisis of her fate, lo carry on the liouse, 
allowing his own claim over the furniture to rim 
on at ordinary interest. 

Ladies have gained husbands in nn incredible 
number of ways, if we may believe rumor. Mr>. 
Moir is alleged to have gained her gudnmtn in a 
manner which, to me at least, in all my esperi- 
lenccs, is perfectly original. I liavo beard of 
women billiarding, duelling, waltzing, limning, 
boating, racing, gaming, versifying, mimicking, 
psalm-singing, sketching, nay, drinking themselves 
into good matches; but none who, like Miss Penny 
Nott, gained a husband by being taught by him lo 
knit ribbed worsted hose. This accomplishment, 
which David had acquired while a herd in llio 
heights of Morayshire, and which lie still nflbelion- 
ateiy remembered in all its details, of tho loop and 
llio back-seam, and llio rig-aml-fur, though it had 
been nearly forty years in abeyance, ho revived 
upon the reileraled instances of bis maiden land¬ 
lady, with whom lie took tea as seldom ns 1m civ¬ 
illy could avoid giving her inexperienced vmitli 
the solicited aid of bis guiding counsel. Thorn 
were many little hinges on which tho affair finally 
turned, before David inado up his mind to indict 
me to servo as his hridesmnn. 

Imprimis, There wa8 the lmnd over the furniture, 
which there was no prospect of ever being can¬ 
celled, save by such harsh measures ns the gallant 
Scot never could have used lo a woman, Secondly, 
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Tlio lcaso of llio house was fur sale, and a bargain. 
Thirdly , Miss Nult was really much more civil 
than her aunt, though David was not yet nearly 
bo much at his case with her as if her years had 
been threescore instead of two twenties. Fourthly , 
Hut this was scarce a motive, for David, never 
thinking evil of any ono, was no close or keen ob¬ 
server of female manners :— Fourthly, however, 
In twenty years ho had regularly noted the mai¬ 
den's annual visits to her deceased aunt, and she 
had always seemed a steady, solid, industrious, 
well-behaved young woman, “ or elderly lass,” 
with a taste for knitting worsted hose: and, Fi¬ 
nally, and to crown all, and forever determine Da¬ 
vid, When a sug/t of scandal went abroad in our 
lane, and when Mrs. Maker tittered to Mrs. Chand¬ 
ler, and Irish Peg, the orange-woman, sniggered 
to Hul), the pot-boy, who carried in David’s diur¬ 
nal half-pint, he arose before me, in his mighty 
Norland wrath, and, slapping his thigh, gallantly 
sworn that “ Nac virtuous maiden had o’er owed 
the scathe o’ her good name to a man o’ the House 
o' Cairnboguc, and he should not he the first.” 

Hravu, man of the mountains! 

Ilail, Usages of ancient mould, 

And Ye that guard them, Mountains old. 

Cairnboguo, my readers are to kno>v, was the 
many hundred acres of stone nnd heather which 
my friend’s ancestors had rented from The Ilrodic, 
or somo other northern Thane, for above three 
centuries. The House, of which ho was the Lon¬ 
don representative, must liavo meant, if meaning 
it had, the chain of black, straggling huts, com¬ 
prehending dwelling, barn, stable, and long cow 
h/rc, which were pitched about the lowland out¬ 
skirts of that barren holding. 

“ No that I eared a-, for my own part, for 

their clish-ma-claver,” as David—who, on occa¬ 
sion, would crack his fingers, and swear in a mod¬ 
erate way—afterwards said to me, in referring to 
llioso laughing gossips; who assuredly could not 
have believed their own scandal, and whose roguish 
inalico was very probably stimulated by David’s 
profound stolidity of aspect and demeanor, and the 
indescribable air of prudery which, as a young 
ladv of a certain ago, acting in tho matron’s office 
of lodgiug-lclting, distinguished my friend Miss 
Penny ; particularly when she impressed David’s 
sturdy arm into tho rather reluctant service of 
escorting her to hear somo favorite divine at his 
Presbyterian chapel. 

Hut I am impatient to get to my god-daughter, 
my little Mary Anne, tho “ Hally of our alley,” 
“Tho Venus of Trotterdown Hill,” and must, 
therefore, malm shorter work than Miss Noll might 
have approved, with tho ceremonial of her wed¬ 
ding-day. 

I still remember with what resentment I heard 
my countrywoman secretly explain, and apologize 
to me for marrying a Scotsman. Slut, Ksscx-lmrn, 
ami salt-marsh bred, to wed with a man of the 
heathery mountains. “ It was so odd ; hul sueli 
llii ogs were ordained to happen, and she hoped all 
would turn out liir tho best.” 

It indeed turned out remarkably well. For the 
encouragement of all couples who begin wedded 
life with a very slender stock of love, passionate 
and undiluted, I mn hound to say that 1 have sel¬ 
dom known a more comfortable union, according to 
the filth degree on my scale matrimonial. 1 am 
alraid David never was a lover at all, at least of 
Miss Penny, much less an ardent one, though the 


poor man did his very best to assume certain requi¬ 
site grimaces in his bridegroom state; and sang 
“ Tulluchgorum,” “Tho Ewic wi' the Crooked 
Horn,” and many other jovial Scottish songs at 
thu merry wedding-supper. 

On tho hint of Mrs. Chandler, lie bought and 
presented to his bride a certain Paisley shawl. 
A Cairngorimi brooch was a relative idea; not 
that David would have grudged to do so, hut thu 
thing never oceorred to him. “Ho had little skill 
o’ the women folk,” he owned, and he ever re¬ 
mained a singularly undemonstrative husband in 
outward show nnd small attentions, though what 
is usually called a dutiful, if nut an affectionate 
one. 

My i:ew friend, Mrs. Moir, bore David’s “ nil- 
garity, ’' fully heller than I at first expected. Per¬ 
haps she loved him not the less for that “quanti¬ 
ty,” which, as sho informed me, she had to cuduro 
from his awkward habits. These were all placed 
against Scotland ami his accent, which remained 
most imdisguiscdly Scottish, nod provjncinlly Mo¬ 
ray. To counterbalance tiioso Bcverc domestic 
afflictions came the esteem in which David was 
held by his employers of tho bank—tho cancelled 
bond—the hotter income—the approbation of Mes¬ 
sieurs Maker and Chandler, and their ladies; the 
witty congratulations of Irish Peg, and tho grins 
of Pot-Mob; together with tho regard of myself, 
tho philosopher, and of llarvcv, the fine gentle¬ 
man of our lane. It was imfeed a satisfactory 
union. To increase its delights, the Hanking- 
lioose, on the marriage-cake being, by the address 
of Mrs. Moir, presented to a lady connected with 
the establishment, on her suggestion, its head, in 
a forenoon lit of good humor, raised David's salary 
thirty pounds. My thrifty, disinterested friend, no 
more thought of plotting for an increase of salary 
' than of lavishing- his superfluous rash ; that is to 
say, all his income above one guinea a week, to 
which David, on his marriage, raised his expendi¬ 
ture—the house, going on as before, under the ac¬ 
tive management of his wife. 

1 never had mere occasion to admire David than 
on this advance of salary. He was told that lie 
owed it to the lady, whose gem rosily, beauty, and 
blandishments, though all bail been tried, had 
never yet been able to shake his fealty, or with¬ 
draw him from his original allegiance to his old 
friend, Cookie, who had now, for a long period, 
been the wife of his master. 1 can conceive tho 
wry faces and contortions of repugnance our man 
or the II otiso of Cairnboguo must have made when 
informed that lie must go, in his bridegroom suit, 
to thank his patroness for his increased salary. 
Though lie had a proper respect for X‘30 a year 
additional, or rather for twelve shillings save some 
fractions a week—for David rather counted by 
weeks than years-—nothing could induce him to 
commit what he considered an net of treachery to 
his old friend, and of personal degradation to him¬ 
self, 

“Tam got into a tantrum,” David afterwards 
told me, when talking of this affliir. “ He thinks 
a’ tlm warld should be as beglainored by his glory 
and his gold, and his idol, that playactor cullio 

-, as ho is himself, poor auld ne’er-do-well; 

and lighllie bis lawful wife and her bonny bairn- 
time :-” 

I must not no into the particulars ol David’s talc. 
The Kirk bail laid on him, however it may faro 
with bis richer expatriated countrymen, 

The strong hand of her discipline. 
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Religion had given him strict moral principles; 
feudalism—yes, feudalism—clanship—in spite of 
my philosophy I must own it—warm and grateful 
social feelings; though they might not always ho 
the most enlightened or expansive that philosophy 
may imagino. 

“1 slept little that night,” continued David. 
“ There was poor Penny, three weeks after mar¬ 
riage, lying snoring highly boynnt me, little 
dreaming what was hanging over us. If I had 
been a single man, I could have ta'cn a knot o’ 
rnpe3 and gone to the wharf; and I had character 
enough left to get mo a porter’s ticket in a city 
and neighborhood where I have lived upwards of 
thirty years. But what would Penny say to 
that? It’s an auld tale in my country-side, Mr. 
Richard, that a man will never thrive unless his 
wife let him ; but I have an odd notion that it is 
still more difficult for him (especially if in olfico 
liko me) to bo an honest man unless the wifo bauld- 
ly say yea. It would havo gone to my heart, too, 
to have eaten another man’s bread than Tam’s. 
Auld sinner as lie is, we had been lang acquaint. 
I think I drank an extra pint next night, when 
there was never another wmrd from him about it; 
and sang * O’er Bogie,’ and ne'er lot on to Penny. 
Wives shouldna ken a’ thing, Mr. Richard. Ye’ll 
find that out when ye come to marry.” 

If my readers have not now somo tolerablo no¬ 
tion of my little Mary Auno’s progenitor, I am 
sorry for it; for I can spend no longer time on Da¬ 
vid. Never was a child moro welcome or more 
valuable to her parents in their humble way than 
was my pretty god-daughter. It was Mary Anne’s 
dawning smiles that first genially introduced David 
to his new fireside, and made him feel at home, 
after having, for eighteen months, left his old 
chamber above stairs, and sat opposite Miss Penny. 
It was the child that even taught him to conquer 
the habit of calling his wifo by that unmatronly 
name. The individuality of thn middle-aged, staid 
couple, was soon lost in that of the tittle stranger, 
Mrs. Moir now first found for her husband the sat¬ 
isfactory denomination, mingling respect with fa¬ 
miliar affection, of “ My Mary Anne’s Papa,” and 
David converted his blundering “ Miss Penny” 
into “ Our bit lassie's mothor.” 

I think it went a great way to convert David 
from Jacobitism, which, however, had waxed dim 
of itself, that my goddaughter, by what both her 
parents and all the females of our alley thought a 
marvellous coincidcucc, was born on the birthday 
of the late Princess Charlotte. Mrs. Moir, in par¬ 
ticular, could never havo done admiring the good 
luck which predicted some extraordinary stroke of 
good fortune to "The Princess,” which became 
one of my many caressing names for little Mary 
Anno. 

David Moir was a poor, unlettered, vulgar 

Scotsman, a porter to C-& Co,, the bankers. 

—I was a broken merchant—a chagrined, pitied, 
baffled, and thrown-out man of the world; nn 
oddity, a crazy humorist, something of nn early 
scholar, and betraying a touch of the new philoso¬ 
phy : yet we two spent many tolerably happy 
evenings together; at least when Mrs. Moir, 
grown moro notable and active titan ever, now that 
she “ had a family to provide for,” left, ns alone, 
with the draught-board, ami the nursing of Mary 
Anne. The child, though merely a delicious, 
diamond—i. e. a very little—edition of my friend, 
and, indeed, so like him as to provoke her mother 
for the honor of Essex beauty, was really a very 


pretty creature; or, perhaps, she was only tho 
first child I had ever closely watched as it grew 
Perhaps she was not beautiful, not even pretty, 
after all. It was, I acknowledge, impossible to 
reduce any mouth in imitation of friend Dnrjil's 
to tho size or curvature of the lips of either loves, 
nymphs, or graces. But his daughter had bis 
mild and meaning Scottish eyes—not bright but 
ever ready to kindle “ liko fire to heather set”—a 
lovely, pnro skin, and sweet dimples; and, to or¬ 
nament her bead, David's bunches of carrots, now 
frosted, had been refuted in somo alembic of the 
Graces, till, in her third year, they flowed in rg- 
dundaut Ossianic tresses of “ paly gold,” over tier 
little ivory shoulders, and down to her, not yet, 
clipsoinn waist. No shears were permitted to ap¬ 
proach tlioso precious ringlets. Mrs. Baker, with 
ter lacc-capncd little ones, might wonder, nn«| 
Mrs. Chandler protest and remonstrate; David 
was inflexible on this one point, ami Mrs. Moir 
was willing to be forced to honor and obey ; so 
tho ringlets hung down to tho ledges of the pew t 
on Sundays, to tho admiration of tho whole Cale¬ 
donian congregation of London Wall; or David 
thought so, which was much the same thing. 

From October to Marcii, in a particular year, 
this little maid regularly made a third at our 
draught-board, seated on her father’s knee; who, 
between crowning ami capturing, would still clum¬ 
sily fondle or dandle tho pouting or smiling child, 
to tho chanted romance, of “ The Lord o' Gor¬ 
don's Three Bonny Daughters,” or the heroic 
strain of “ Tho Red Harlaw,”—and sometimes 
in the plenitude of his admiration, and the simplic¬ 
ity of his heart, David would break off to ask me 
if she was not as bonnio ns a Flamler’s babbie; 
whilo I, from a sound conscicnco, protested that 
she was ton times prettier than tho most resplen¬ 
dent of tho beauties specified—Dutch Dolls, to 
wit. 

“And, O! Mr. Richard,” the thought fill father 
would exclaim, “what a terrible town this to 
bring up a lassie in !” And David would sigh, and 
resume his crooning lullaby nbout the indifference 
to rank, and tho power of love over “The bonny 
Jeanic Gordon.” 

In our first approaches to anything resembling 
demonstrative affection, the advances wero all on 
Mary Anne's side, of which, long afterwards, I 
never failed to remind her. This, as she grew up, 
she heard with maidenly smiles nnd blushes of the 
purest good-humor, until ono unlucky day in her 
eighteenth year, when conscience made my rail¬ 
lery glance sharply aside—stamping her small foot 
in sudden passion, whilo the glow of her eyes and 
cheeks scorched up tho bursting tears of love, 
prido, shame, and resentment, and indignantly re¬ 
pelling my implied suspicion, she clasped her knit 
fingers across her brows, exclaiming— 

“ You insult ami wrong me, Mr. Richard ; I did 
that —but I would die !—dio ten thousand times, 
sooner than care for any ono who did not first care 
for me!” Poor little Mary Anne!— care was her 
maidenly substitute for the obnoxious^word, tore, 
which shn would not, in her own case, have used 
honestly for the world. Alas! she did not leel it 
the less. One was her word for won, or rallier 

for-but no matter—her secret was still sale 

with me. I could only sigh, and, with a slight 
variation, repeat old David’s ejaculation, of fif¬ 
teen years belbro : “ Oh, what a world to bring up 
a lassie in !” 

I must glance back on these fifteen years—be- 
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fore that world, with its turbulont scones and 
troubled passions, camo to disturb us; and when 
Mary Anno, unprompted, remembered mo in her 
baby prayers, and dispensed to mo the good-night 
kiss, wltich that good, industrious woman, her 
mother, partly grudged, as something going out 
of tho family, and partly resented as an indecorum 
in Miss, ns she called tho child. How came I to 
love this little thing bettor than other children, 
and even than iuy own nieces, may be simply ac¬ 
counted for by her being so much in my way, ex¬ 
ceedingly ingratiating^ very fond of myself; and, 
above all, that her mother, being kept off by her 
continual housewifery, no ono, not oven a nurse¬ 
maid, interfered to check and restrain tho free 
course and interchange of our affection, by the 
peremptory observance of nursery etiquette, cour¬ 
tesies, and pretty behavior. Nothing like free 
trade! There was yet another reason: I had not 
much, indeed I had no experience of children's 
characters; but, compared with the romps, missies, 
fine little fellows, and frugivorous, or tart-loving 
monsters, whom I usually encountered, my own 
goddaughter possessed, as I imagined, great tal¬ 
ents, ami uncommon natural sensibility: and was 
already, in her little mould of woman, an exqui¬ 
sitely feminine creature—a living thing, by which, 
without interfering in any way with her education, 
I might test the educational theories of Rousseau, 
which I was studying about this time. 

I liopo my friends will not believo that I was in 
the smallost degree influenced in my studies by 
the imperial ordinance of the dashing dame of tny 
brother’s broker, Mrs. Puntaguo, namely, whom 
my readers have already seen as a guest at young 
Mrs. Roberts’ unlucky Christmas Dinnor. This 
consequential lady had laid her commands upon 
mo " to throw together my ideas on fomalo educa¬ 
tion, as sho certainly did mean, if possible, to re¬ 
tire to tho Isle of Wight, or some quiet watering 
place, say Worthing—to take Miss Edgeworth 
with Iter, (books meant,) and give herself up tho 
wltolo season to funning tho characters of her 
sweet twins, Cliarlotto Victoria and Victoria Char¬ 
lotte.” 1 heard all with tho profound bow that 
kccamo ono so honored. 

This lady was, according to my sister Anno, 
ono of my especial fomalo pets. She still jays 
this was bccauso the lady wished to patronizo me. 
—I deny that; blit I own I did tho woman, at ono 
time, the honor of giving her a vory rcspectablo 
share of my disliko—while contempt was all she 
really merited. Thcro was something in Itor hard, 
undaunted, unquestioning, assumption of superior¬ 
ity in Iter circle, that was infinitely irritating in 
some of my old moods. It was niy misery, at 
first, not to bo able to feel Iter insignificance—or, 
if I ever did, her cool, unconscious audacity again 
throw nto out. 

In our social contests, she, the ftno lady of Iter 
dime, had tho advantage of being cased in the 
hide of a Imfllito ; while my thin cutinic might bo 
likened to gold-heater's leaf, barely covering tho 
raw integuments. This Mrs. Pnnlagtio, whom I 
allowed to bo an occasional tormentor for some 
years, though only tho daughter of a Hath hotel¬ 
keeper and the wife of a stock-broker, might ltavo 
gained high fanto as a duchess, had sho achieved 
that cnviablo rank. Her consequence, and her 
inconsci/ucnce —(I cannot English it)—her hauteur , 
her apparently unconscious effrontery, her total dis¬ 
regard and contempt, or, porltaps, ignorance of tho 
feelingB of others—her love of show and expense, 


and tho active energy of her style of dissipation, 
might ltavo adorned tho highest circles. They 
made her tho wonder of her own. The woman 
really had talents. She was mischievous, not in¬ 
significant. She would, in the mood, have won 
your pity for the severe hardships to which site, 
hard-working woman, was exposed in spending her 
husband's income; and she certainly believed Iter- 
self entitled to universal sympathy and admiration, 
for tho magnanimity and spirit with which she bore 
up under tho continual fatigue of rounds of en¬ 
gagements, with the third-ruto great pcnplo to 
whom, reversing tho common rule, site made Iter 
way by audacity, afterwards holding her place by 
obsequiousness. 

Wo shall meet again.—In the mean time, tho 

f torler’s-load of works on education, which sho un- 
icsitatingly ordered to our lano from a fashionablo 
bookseller’s shop, was the accidental means of 
turning my thoughts into the channel sho had indi¬ 
cated. My friends will not believe mo so simple, 
nor yet so very humble, ns to have exposed ill her 
drawing-room the recondite ideas on female educa¬ 
tion of “ that clever odd creature, Richard Taylor, 

the particular friend of H-and of C-.” In 

such circles, a literary mail, as they called me, like 
a suspicious bill, always, I have remarked, re¬ 
quires at least two endorsers. I could not exposo 
my precious parcel of ideas to the ridicule of being 
paraded for three days among the other show- 
hoards of Mrs. Pantaguc’s drawing-room—to be af¬ 
terwards overlaid by its rubbish and fashionable an¬ 
nuals, vulgar caricatures, and tawdry Irinkeiry. 

I did, however, admire the idea, not an uncom¬ 
mon one among ladies, of forming, or forcing, 
character in n season like an asparagus-bed—but 
that, I believe, takes several successive seasons; 
and having returned Mrs. Paniagua's books, I got 
a Rousseau and Miss Edgeworth of my own ; 
and, while Mrs. Hannah More was writing for tho 
benefit of her princess, Mr. Richard Taylor was 
cogitating no less anxiously fur the good of his 
own equally beloved one—his MaTy Aline. 

Chaitco sent my princess something better than 
a mitred tutor; since Mary Anne’s empire was, 1 
hoped, to he over a few devoted hearts, and many 
aficctionato and attached ones. 

I never saw, save at the interview when she was 
bequeathed to my friendship, the Santr Agathd— 
the exiled nun, the sister of my old friend, the ref- 
ugdo Abbd La Martine.—lllessingson tho French 
tongue! and on my own imperfect knowledge of 
it—for many n happy hour has it provided for me 
during my metropolitan pilgrimage!—Many years 
before this lime an act of common civility, or of 
common humanity to a foreigner in distress, gained 
for mo, owing solely to tny slight knowledge of 
French, the friendship of the exiled Abbd. I 
had afterwards been ablo to procure him some 
teaching in the city. It was in vain that I at¬ 
tempted to dissuade him from joining the mad ex¬ 
pedition to Qniberou Hay. Hu devoted himself to 
destruction with his eyes open ; for Agathd sanc¬ 
tioned, blessed the enterprise. 

I shall ever upbraid myself for the vulgarity of 
those associations which made me feel shocked 
when I firBt saw the sister of my friend. Hut one 
somehow always imagines a nun beautiful, mid, at 
least, not very old. olio was very old, very small, 
vory pale—of a figure originally slight, and now 
almost ethercali/ed, by rigorous fasts, and the 
rigid exercise of her rule of devotion. Republi¬ 
can as I am sometimes accused of being, I could 
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not help venerating tho exalted sentiment of loy¬ 
ally and piety which animated those heavenly- 
niinded beings—Catholics, bigots, infatuated roy¬ 
alists ns they were. Why is it that the shrines 
of tho False Oracles so often allure the purest and 
most fervent worshippers? 

I shall never forget tho figure of tho nged nun, 
bending to receive from the brother, who was many 
years younger than herself, the priestly benedic¬ 
tion ; nor the look of almost inspiration with which, 
without one tear, ora faltering accent, she sunt him, 
The servant of the Cross, forth in the strength of 
tho Cross, to battle for his Prince with tho sword. 
Icould have envied, while I pitied, her enthusiasm ; 
and, as it was, 1 peevishly thought, When will tho 
cause of mankind inspire women with kindred sen¬ 
timents? Is hero-worship tho natural destiny of 
man, till it degenerate into doting superstition like 
this, which still throws illusion around tho de¬ 
generate, grovelling, and sensual raco of St. 
Louis ? 

Wo never exactly learned how La Marline full. 
He was understood to liavo perished in somo ob¬ 
scure mountain skirmish in La Venddo. 

Long after this event it required all my address 
and influence to prevail with Mrs. Moir to allow 
Sister Agathd the miserable shelter of ono of her 
attics, though at a fair stipend. Slio, the gentlest 
and most benevolent of CJod’s creatures, was dis¬ 
liked as a Frenchwoman—and, moreover, ns an 
old Frenchwoman— (M rs. Moir had never before 
scon an aged specimen)—as a Papist, a nun, and 
ail “odd sort of body,’' who saw no ono; never 
quitted her chamber; wore a strange coarse black 
garb; and gained a miserable living by weaving 
cushion-lace.* That I carried tho point, was not 
so much from being Mary Anno’s godfather, and 
the “ gen/cclett of David’s personal friends,’’ as 
that my friend Harvey was exhibiting symptoms 
of being more than usually sensible to tho draw¬ 
ing-room smoking. 

Tho curiosity of childhood, and the dawning 
sense of the marvellous and mysterious, soon led 
my goddaughter to slip up tho stairs stealthily, 
ami scratch at the yielding door of Sister Agathd’s 
garret. Tho sweetly modulated voice, tho win¬ 
ning smile, and natural courtesy of the nun, capti¬ 
vated the opening affections of Mary Anne, who 
ran to her on every opportunity, euiight her lan¬ 
guage and her manner, and gradually became to 
her, what the solitary rctigieuse must, I fear, have 
lelt, even sinfully dear. 

Mary Anne's first trials—and I have no doubt 
that they were most grievous ones to a child of 
her sensibility—arose from the prejudices of her 
mother, and her rudeness to this poor nun. Mrs. 
Moir, though partly sensible of the advantages tho 
little girl derived from the instructions of Sister 
Agathd, grudged tho over-payment of the child’s 
vehement and even passionate affection for tho 
nun. Poor Mary Anne! It was, even thus early, 
her misfortune to love too rashly, and too well— 
and to suffer for it. 

* Irish Peg nml myself nftenvards became disinter¬ 
ested ngents for the disposal of litis delicate commodity 
among ladies, and females of inferior degree. My fair 
customers lay among the better orders, wlnvic rapacity 
for a bargain, knowing how my wurcs eai.ic, often en¬ 
raged nnd disgusted me. Peeps customers lay among 
small green grocers, pot-house keepers' wives, and huck¬ 
sters driving a brisk trade ; who, if they coveted a hit of 
real UnUrnn'iinci, nevir grudged to pay freely mill even 
generously for it. I mast make n chapter of my lnce 
wale. It brought mu in contact wiill some strange fe¬ 
male propensities. 


Mrs. Moir would, as she told me, have grudged 
nothing in reason by tho month, or quarter, or les¬ 
son, for the child’s education : she could, thunk 
God ! pay in money ; but no Frenchwoman should 
daro to Btoul her daughter's affections from tier. 
Sister Agathd had often before this, secretly min¬ 
gled her tears with tlioso of her affectionate pupil; 
and it was long before she could summon resolu¬ 
tion to acquaint me that her duty required that she 
should loavc this house, again to go forth among 
strangers and heretics: this Inst she did not say. 
She blamed no one. It was Irish Peg’s scolding 
accost at the head of tho lane, and Mary Anne’s 
tear-stained face, that first acquainted we with this 
odious domestic persecution. Peg, a generous 
Tipperary termagant, (or randy, as David called 
her,) anu a truo Catholic, was tho thorough-going 
friend of tho friendless nun ; not tho less, perhaps, 
that sho cordially detested Mrs. Moir, and did not 
understand ono word of French. 

My expostulatory conversation with the worthy 
lady of David, showed me English prejudice, as 
it existed in female bosoms in the last genera¬ 
tion, in all its narrowness and rankness. On a 
patient cross-oxamination, I found that A gal lie’s 
only faults were tho black garb and close coil-veil 
of her order; untidiness (sometimes) implied by 
certain spots on her floor, which were a dreadful 
affliction to Mrs. Moir’s fidgety neatness; nml, 
abovo all, tho occasional visits of Irish Peg. If 
tho Irish woman could have ascended by wings, 
she might at first liavo been forgiven, but her steps 
necessarily full on tho stair’s carpet; and though 
tho poor orange-woman, in reverence of English 
n icon ess, sometimes actually stole up stairs with¬ 
out her shoes, and in what sho called tier 
“ vamps,” that was no palliation ; since it was 
correctly imagined, that sho had no good tale to 
rehearse at tho end of her journey, though one of 
which, haply, tho nun comprehended not a word. 
The humor of the landlady fell somewhat, when 
I calmly pointed out to her the injury she was 
doing her child ; but it rose again when I fairly 
acquainted her that the aged sister of my dear 
friend La Marline, should remain tho inmate of no 
house where sho was not treated with every re¬ 
spect. This was pushing matters to an extreme 
on which the lady hat) not counted. 

“ Let her go, site exclaimed, with the hyena- 
laugh of malignant feelings—“ a blest riddanre. 
Hail it not been to oblige you, sir—” JJut Mary 
Anno, n silent and most anxious listener, started 
from her stool, crying— 

“And if Agathd go, then Mary Anno goes!” 
And the child burst into tears. This sally, in a 
creature so gentle and docile, and tho still more 
gent rous feeling it expressed, provoked the mother, 
who violently and repeatedly struck her child 
before I could interfere. I could hnvo knocked 
the woman down, had I not been better engaged 
in shielding within my arms my dear liltle god¬ 
daughter, whom I kissed, and pressed to tny 
heart as if for tho fust time, nnd have hived ever 
since with a now love, tho sudden growth of that 
moment; a passion which I may say rivals in ten¬ 
derness, nnd has often exceeded in anxiety, the 
paternal affection of old David himself. 

I was but too happy fo restoro the general peace 
on terms rather favorable, at least, for Mary Anne 
and her amiable Uonnc; that is, if the other con¬ 
tracting party had kept faith—which she did not. It 
is a trait of my countrywoman, who was too Eng¬ 
lish, too proud, and, according to her light, too hon¬ 
est to accept of gratuitous service from the despised 
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poor, that on this Friday, and other mcngro days, 
B |ic commissioned her daughter, who, at ten years 
old, had ton Limes hor sense, and a thousand times 
her dolicacy, to carry to tho thin ethorealized 
Catholic recluse a huge slice of plum-pudding ! 
Mary Anno cither swallowed as much as she could 
herself, or dexterously conveyed such rations to 
Irish Peg—too dolicato to exposo her mother, or, 
as she imagined, to alTront her tutoress, whoso re¬ 
fusal of such gifts, however polite, would liavo 
mortally offended tho insular power. 

I am afraid that theso little concealments, 
though practised for tho most amiablo purpose, 
laid the foundation of future evil in the naturally 
ingenuous mind of my goddaughter, llut before 
this went too far, she had lost tho beloved and 
revered friend of her childhood.—Let mo recall 
them on this evening of the general pacification.■ 
It forms an ora in the history of our princess. 

Tho window of my Bocond-floor hcd-chainbor, 
and tho window of sister Agathd’s attic, stood at 
right angles; for nurse Wilks’ is a stately threo- 
storied Lovers might have held inter¬ 

course, anil friends with long arms might have 
shaken hands, ncross the intervening space. 
When I wished nt any time to have a lattice con¬ 
ference with iny princess, I had only to draw up 
my casement. For tho first twelve years of her 
lilo, Mary Anno, if within sight or car-shot, ever 
obeyed the signal. On this sunshiny evening— 
sunshine after storm in tho heavens and in our 
lane—up went my casument to catch tho breeze 
from the unseen river, and up sprang sister 
Agathd’s.' What could he prettier than tho homo 
picture it revealed! Tho happy little maid, now 
all smiles, sitting within tho muslin screen ami 
the embowering mignonette, singing, and tossing 
about her laco bobbins with the indescribable pctil- 
lanh' air of a French girl, and anon stopping to nod 
or kiss Iter hand to ” k bon, pclil Monsieur Rich¬ 
ard,” while, rctircil from view, tho nun kept 
fondly brushing out those luxuriant golden tresses, 
disturbed from their now usual conventual neat¬ 
ness of arrangement by tho tempestuous day we 
had passed ; and over her attenuated form towered 
tho broad faco nnd broader grins of Peg Plunkett, 
como openly to sing Te Dcum for Mrs. Moir’s 
defeat. 

1 could not concludo tho chapter more happily 
than with this view of tlirco of the loading female 
characters of our lauo; and while tho evil influ¬ 
ences that were darkening around my goddaughter 
were still but faintly foreshadowed. 

chapter ir. 

Mary Anne was in hor thirteenth year when wo 
lost, by rapid, but gentle decay, hor friend and 
instructress, sister AgalltA. Had I never heard 
of the immortality of tho soul of man, I would 
have received intimation of this great truth from 
tho life and dcatli of that poor nun. Sho could 
mu bo said to die : her soul cxhnlcd from a frame 
that had already nearly thrown off every earthy 
and grosser particle. For tho last ten days of her 
life, while her spirit enkindled, and burned' brighter 
to its close, her only sustenance was a few drops 
of wine ami water, administered by hor young, 
weeping nurse, The devotees who crowded to 
hor couch in tho lust days of her life, would fain 
have cried, “A miracle!” but tho time was not 
propitious. 

It was painful to mo to lay tho attenuated, the 
nlujost ethorealized body, among tho huddled fes¬ 


tering heaps of a common London grave-yard, 
swelling with the mounds of past generations ; 
but there were pious rites, decent regrets, solemn 
ceremonial, and, what is of far more prieo, tears 
which purified the living, whilo they fell in obla¬ 
tion to tho dead. My friend, Mrs. Plunkett, the 
orange-woman, had it of kind and country to get 
up a few reverential tears in honor of the dead, 
oven when tho claim was merely one of neighbor¬ 
hood or slight acquaintance; and sho sincerely 
“ wept tho blessed saint,” though the next hour 
saw her, necessarily perhaps, wrangling with her 
customers, or calling her wares. Tho grief of my 
goddaughter was a more profound feeling. To a 
creature of Iter age, wlton gifted with Iter depth 
of heart, the death-bed of one beloved is a power¬ 
ful preacher. Among the first intelligible sen¬ 
tences that she spoke to me was, ” Oh! how could 
I so weep for my mother’s eludings, and my own 
little crosses, when for her I can now do no more 
than weep !” 

As A gatlm's executor, I thought it proper to 
put usidc, for a time, those books of Madame 
Guy on and other enthusiasts and mystics which 
she had daily perused with so much unction, nnd 
bequeathed to Mary Anne, as thu most precious 
legacy. Property sho had none, llcr burial 
charges were bestowed by Christian charity, in 
which it is but justice to Mrs. Moir to say, that, 
with all her perverseness, site was not nt this time 
backward; and yet, strange woman! site had 
grudged her daughter’s love to the living nun, as 
she now did hor tears to the departed angel. 

After tho death of Agathd, her pupil became 
for a season morbidly fond of solitude. The bustle 
of the family below stairs, the sharp tones of their 
voices, the creaking of doors and shors, were 
lainful nnd irritating to her nerves; and her only 
tnppiuess was to spend whole days, shut up in the 
little apartment, where sho found so much food 
for memory, and leisure for musing, and where 
alone she said site was happy. 

I quite agreed with Mrs. Moir, that too much 
of this” moping” would never do. I look Agnth6’s 
place as instructor—that is to say, for fifteen min¬ 
utes a-dny or so, wo studied geography together, 
read a little Italian, in which I was abio to be 
her schoolmaster, and kept alive our French, in 
which Mary Anne far excelled me. I also sup¬ 
plied her will) a few suitable books; but I soon 
discovered, with seme alnnn, and also I fear 
amusement, that by the good olTiccs of Mrs. Plun¬ 
kett nnd her children, Mary Anno contrived, 
through aid of her father’s secret half-crowns, to 
supply herself clandestinely with a great many ; 
and was, at tho age of fifteen, far deeper in the 
Mysteries of Udolpho, and the lloinancc of the 
lllaek Forest, than myself. There had been de¬ 
tections, storms, threatenings, and tears in abun¬ 
dance. Coming generations owe to Sir Walter 
Scott and some of tho late novelists, the open 
sanction of indulgence in tho contraband roading 
which, being made criminal in their grand- 
motlc'rs, was attended by some of the consequen¬ 
ces of crime. The industrious habits of Mrs. 
Moir were opposed to all reading; her ignorance 
or moral prejudices, to all novel-reading, without 
any exception—save for nn abridged Pamela. I 
knew not rightly how to decide between mother 
and daughter; and as free trade was prohibited, I 
went on winking hard at the smuggling system. 

The mnnuMivres of the girl to conceal tho furtivo 
volume wore to me wickedly amusing. She sat 
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in a window-seat, A la Turque , her work in her 
lap, tho subject of study conveniently placed under 
her legs, ready to bo perused, blit on the instant 
concealed if tho mothers step was heard approach¬ 
ing from tho kitchen. As she was a very nimble 
sempstress, the small quantity of work dono did 
not lead to detection. This, with mornings, bits 
of tho night, when a supply of candles could be 
got, and hours when mamma was at markot, sup¬ 
plied a good deal of leisure to a girl devouring 
tales of sentiment and wonder with tho green ap¬ 
petite of fifteen. 

I repeatedly endeavored, as a measure of safety, 
to obtain a relaxation of tho maternal rulo on this 
point; but Mrs. Moir appeared to become more 
obstinate from opposition. Wherever sho had 
obtained her principles of criticism, to me they ap¬ 
peared singular enough. One day I saw poor 
Mary Anne delected in tho very act of stealthily 
reading Werter, the fascinations of which had 
thrown her off her guard. Tho dangerous volume 
was taken from her with very unnecessary violenco, 
as she had never dreamed of opposition, or of 
fighting to retain tho harbinger of Goethe’s genius; 
and I found tiiat Mrs. Moir’s fears wero not of 
love but suicide. 

“ A disobedient little minx, idling her precious 
time with a book that teaches people to kill thom- 
selves!” Save for my god-daughter’s tears,! 
should certainly havo laughed. The farther his¬ 
tory of tho denounced volumo had a very different 
effect on me from that which it produced on the 
mother. Mary Anne denied that the book had 
been procured, in the usual way, by tho Irish¬ 
woman, in a manner that convinced mo of her 
truth. Her mother insulted her by broad and rude 
disbelief of her statement, and my god-daughter 
became indignant and sullen. Hut violent threats 
against her Irish agent—nothing less, indeed, than 
utter ruin in soul, body and estate—would have 
drawn the whole truth from the weeping girl, 
when another actor came on the scene. This was 
a lodger Mrs. Moir had obtained some months 
before, who, passing the open parlor door, and 
hearing tho dispute, slept in. 

“ If there bo harm dono, I am the guilty person, 
madam. It was I that lent Miss Mary Anno this 
book, not my poor countrywoman at the head of 
the lane.” Mary Anno, covered with blushes, 
drowned in tears, and in an agony of youthful 
shame, hid hor face with her hands. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Lyndsay Boylo, that makes a 
gTeat difference. My girl getting a book in loan 
from a gentleman in our own family, and throwing 
away her pocket-money, wasting her time, and 
conniving with a low Irishwoman—I beg pardon, 
Bir—improper to smuggle books into my house, at 
any rate—makes all the odds in the world.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” said tho young fellow, 
with a look even more sarcastic than his disdainful 
tone. “ May I then be permitted to offer to Miss 
Mary Anne such volumes as my scanty collection 
alfords that can give her any pleastiro ?’’ 

“ She will bo greatly obliged,” replied tho 
sensible mother. 

“ Indeed, I don’t want—I won’t havo nny 
more,” cried tho girl, stealing a hasty look at my¬ 
self, which procured me tho honor of a more 
searching than ceremonious scrutiny from iter now 
friend. 

With an attempt at complacence, ho said, “ I 
am glad to understand that you, sir, have more 
liberal ideas of books.” 


“ This is mow a question of the propriety, of 
certain loans than of studies,” was my somowhat 
pragmatical reply; for I was, indeed, uneasy, and 
even alarmed, I knew not vory woll for what, and 
pleased, when the gentleman, bowing very Blightly, 
walked off, I was, however, by no moans satisfied 
with tho hasty, timid glanco Mary Anno, now first 
daring to look up, sent after him and her mother, 
who followed him om. 

“ Tell mo all about this, my dear Mary Annul” 
I sat down with her on her window-seat. I took 
her hand. I allowed her in silence to weep on. 

“ Mr. Lyndsay Boyle hoard mnmina scolding 
me one day—and perhaps I deserve to bo scolded— 
and scolding poor Mrs. Plunkett; and ho asked 
Betty about it, and sent me books by her sovoral 
times, which I have liked to read, and I did not 
jike to bo so rudo as Tcfuse to take them; and, 
indeed, that is all!” 

" Positively all ?” 

“ Almost all. Once Mr. Lyndsay Boylo askod 
my father to take him to chapel with us—he is 
from tho north of Ireland, and his mother is a 
Presbyterian;— once he mot mo in the rain, and 
turned and brought mo to tho head of tho lane 
under his umbrella; and once ho bowed to mamma 
and myself as wo wero returning from church, and 
ho passing in a little open carriage with another 
gentleman.” 

What an accurate memory for items! I liked it 
not; though I was charmed with tho candor, and 
even the minuteness of the avowal; and the deli¬ 
cacy—for I am afraid it was rather intuitivo 
delicacy than deliberative wisdom—which led my 
goddaughter to declare, that " she would tako no 
more books from Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, because it 
made her feel strange.” 

That very evening, I beset my sister Anno 
afresh with an old scheme of having Mary Anne 
taken as a half-boarder in the excellent school at 
Dognor, at which my nieces and several of their 
juvenile friends had been educated. 1 had seen 
something of tho ladies by whom the seminary was 
conducted. I liked their letters, for they were not 
very clover, nor well-written ; and they said no¬ 
thing at all to the mothers about their “ talented 
pupils,” or " the remarkable genius of tho very 
interesting charge committed to them,”—a cus¬ 
tomary phraseology of Borne boarding-school let¬ 
ters, which 1 plead guilty to hating. 

In the mean time, I undertook to supply my 
goddaughter with healthful books. I had all 
along done so to some extent; but had nover prop¬ 
erly calculated on the inordinate diseased appetite, 
bo it for chalk or romances, which may consume 
an ill-managed girl of fifteen. 

While tho llognor negotiation was pending, 
came tho period when I earned from Mary Anne 
tho name of The Good Genius; and she has sinco 
told mo, that tny sudden appearances, and crossings 
of her secret paths, at this time, in places the most 
unexpected, seemed to her absolutely supernatural. 
Conscience is tho mother of superstition. 

Levity, fickleness, affectation, the lovo of drcs9 
and amusements, wore nono of iny fears for Mary 
Anne. Her naturo—Heaven knows whence sho 
derived it!—was too deep and passionato to mako 
tho common errors of girlhood very dangerous to 
her. I would rnthor havo soon her curling her ltnir, 
and ranking up dresses nil day long—or at twenty 
balls, caparisoned in gauze ami flowers, and perspir¬ 
ing in the gallopadc, than, as I onco surprised her, 
“ under the shade of melancholy boughs,” leaning 
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_frightened at herself and at everything around 

| l0[ _on the arm of that confounded young Irish¬ 

man, listening to music, which a set of young men 
had, that summer, got up for the delectation of 
their fair neighbors, about the Temple Gardens, 
ller blushes, Iter trembling, Iter apparently agoniz¬ 
ing consciousness of shame and wrong, where 
•mother girl would have felt lightly enough, made 
the nuttier worse. Sho drew away her arm pet¬ 
tishly and petulantly, then looked with anxious 
deprecation on her ufleuded companion ; and though 
sho voluntarily took my arm, and bugged to go 
homo with me, I believe sho struggled with her 
tears the wholo way. Yet to go homo was her 
own earnest propositi. 

Tho deuce was in the girl; she was verily be¬ 
witched. 

Upon another occasion, a few weeks afterwards, 
I, certainly by per'fect accident, eamo suddenly 
upon my goddaughter, with one or two young 
companions, this same young Irishman, and an¬ 
other lad, stepping into a boat for a pleasure sail, 
in apparently high hut fluttered spirits. Female 
conscience was not slumbering, though Mary 
Anne had hid it go to sleep. She started—almost 
screamed ; and obeying my eye, like a fascinated 
bird, slowly advanced to mo. 

“ Mary Anno, will you leavo us?" cried the 
girls. " Mr. Lyndsay lloylo is to show us a 
beautiful now steamer at lllackwall, Mr. Richard," 
cried one. I did not interfere. 

“ Indeed, indeed, I cannot go—I must net go. 
ho not fancy mo very capricious." I would ratiier 
sho had gone ten times, titan seen that alarmed, 
deprecating look. 

The youth, the projector of the party, glowed 
with resentment, divided between my goddaughter 
and mv-sclf. Her tears partly disarmed him; hut 
still, haughtily enough, he said, 11 Miss Mary 
Anne must act as she thinks best," and ho pushed 
oil' llm little barque, leaving tho damsel to a day 
of sadness, embittered by reflection on her folly, 
her caprice, hut above all, I fear, by tho dread of 
her now admirer’s displeasure. 

I was not sorry to find that ho soon met flirting 
society, whore ho was not distracted by girls hav¬ 
ing qualms of conscience, scruples of delicacy, 
tears, caprices, unequivocal marks of tenderness 
alternating with fits of [tettishness, pride, ami 
pouting disdain of attentions mnro lively than 
profound. In flirtations with tho Miss linkers, 
llm Miss Chandlers, and others of our neighbors, 
the young Irishman forgot, or seemed to forget, 
the little spoiled whimsical girl for whom his good¬ 
nature and gallantry had been piqued, when he 
saw her persecuted by hor vulgar mother for llm 
congenial sin of reading romances. Tho mother 
was tho cause of a final estrangement, at which I 
rejoiced; for, so far I fear as Mary Anno was 
personally concerned, overy fresh love-quarrel and 
pouting.fit only deepened llioso feelings that were 
hourly gaining alarming tiowor over Iter. It was 
not til! long afterwards that I was made acquaint¬ 
ed with tho circumstances of the final quarrel. 

“ How I long to bo nt Ilognor, and far away 
from thi3," Baid my goddaughter to mo one even¬ 
ing—and this was often repealed : but when the 
journoy was finally arranged, in a few wocks 
aflorwards, sho wept in socret incessantly; and 
honest David would Itavo altorcd tho wholo 
arrangement, savo for her own good sonsc and my 
firmness. A parly of her young friends spent 
the evening previous to her departure with uor. 


Mr. Lyndsay Boyle, on the mother’s invitation, 
made one; and the old lady treated us with a 
little supper. The Irishman was a handsome, 
lively young fellow ; with the frank, ingratiating 
manners of his country—eloquent, full of frolic, 
and with just that slight touch of swagger which 
sits so gracefully upon tho suns of the Sister Isle, 
and im them alone. lie fairly eclipsed all the 
John-Hull beaux of Mrs. Moir's circle ; and one 
might have sworn that he had turned the heads of 
all the five girls present, savo one. Kven I might 
have been deceived, but for llm slight tremor of 
voice with which Mary Aline tried, and failed, to 
return the “Farewell" cordially, hut somewhat 
carelessly addressed to her by the gentleman, in 
anticipation of her early journey in the morning. 

For tho next twelve months, my goddaughter 
lived, and, I believe, prospered at Ilognor. At 
the sccuml holidays, she would still htyve declined 
to como home, so anxiously occupied Was she, as 
she slated, with her duties and her studies ; and so 
desirous had site become of profiling by this period 
of leisure. But mother, and David, and godfather, 
and all, longed to see MaTy Anne ; and at the closo 
of tlui next term, sho came hack to us forgoorf,- 
and, what all the women called, “ vastly im¬ 
proved." Really, she was a very charming young 
creature. Nothing, til least, could he prettier 
Ilian her little hands, her pretty feet, her delicate 
shape, Iter clear and varying complexion, the 
ivory ears displayed by the womanly style in 
which she now arranged the splendid hair that 
formerly wool to hang curling on her neck. She 
had read little in litis year, and yet had improved 
herself. She had worked caps and lappets fur 
her mother, and a green purse for myself; and 
the lottos addressed to “ Dear Papa," especially 
such as contained a request for anything, were 
now peniU'i with studied neatness. 

I was apprehensive that sho might feel dis¬ 
gusted, and become discontented or peevish in her 
old quarters, after enjoying tho air, the compara¬ 
tive elegance, and tho refinements of her school. 
My alarm was vain. Sweet flexibility of woman's 
nature! Mary Anno, without effort, accommo¬ 
dated herself to her old way of life. Her quiet 
and gentle demeanor even imposed restraint on 
Iter mother’s violence; site was allowed to regu¬ 
late her own hours and occupations, and acknowl¬ 
edged to ho industrious, though still chargeable 
with the old fault of" moping.” 

I knew not whether to regret or rejoice at tho 
total silence sho maintained on the subject of Mr. 
Lyndsay Boyle, who had left tlm house a very few 
weeks after herself, and had, as I understood, 
been going to tho devil in very good style ever 
sinco. 

This young mnn had received his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and his friends had 
intended him for the bar; but the family finances 
failing, ho had entered the employment of one of 
the many flash wino and spirit companies, which 
in London spring up like mushrooms; and had 
become tho confidential clerk. In this capacity, 
Mr. L. lloylo was probably about as foolish and 
extravagant as arc nine tenths of his contempora¬ 
ries. Ilis salary was large, with some per cent- 
ago on the sales of tho house, on which last 
ho calculated liko an Irishman of twenty-threo. 
Among his first follies, was leaving Mrs. Moir’a 
frugal and rcspcctablo lodgings in our lane, though 
for this ho pleaded hatred of his landlady. There 
must have been somo natural antipathy between 
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Mrs. Moir and Hibernians, as I never know ono 
of the nation who could endure tier. 

Jlut if all wore silent, some of us had not for¬ 
gotten Mr. Lyndsay Hoyle. There are fow per¬ 
sons in London who can altogether escape being 
hooked into the purchase of benefit tickets. My 
brother James was one of those good-natured souls, 
who once or twice a-year had a quantity of these 
commodities thrust upon him by tho satellites of 
the great stars. Had they been taken from play¬ 
ers really needing this sort of largesse, ono would 
less havo minded; but, as it was, I occasionally 
accepted of one or two from him, and at this time 
did so, for the sake of my goddaughter, who, 
though bred in the heart of London, had not been 
three times in her life in any theatre. This, I 
have reason to believe, is tho case with tho 
daughters of many of the respectable small trades¬ 
men and shopkeepers, especially among the numer¬ 
ous dissenters; and though the theatre is a school 
of morals and manners, I sec little to regret in 
well-brought up young women missing many of 
its sights, anil sumo of its lessons. 

But we were this night Covent-Garden bound; 
and in good spirits we glanced over the English 
ballad opera that was to furnish our night’s enter¬ 
tainment ; and both to keep our custom for our 
friends at home, a fundamental principle of British 
commerce, and to purchaso reasonably, David 
came out and brought us oranges from Airs. Plun¬ 
kett; who blessed us both, and swore she had 
never seen us look rosier or purtier than that same 
night; and wished to the blessed saints that Mr. 
Lyndsay lloyle could only see us. 

We went on—ono of us laughing, neither of us 
the merrier. 

“ And by the way, Mary Anne, I saw that same 
Old true love of thine, 

jn the Park this same day, gallantly mounted, but 
a whole league too far off from Blackwall, or 
wherever he ought to be.’” 

There was no reply : a little shiver followed— 
but this was rather a cold night. 

It was a well-filled, not a crowded house that wo 
entered. We got good places, however; and 
amused ourselves by examining the company. 
There is, I confess, some perverseness in human 
nature which docs occasionally mnko ono feel 
more cheerful, social, and kindly in a plnyhouso 
than in a church. Mary Anno now prattled oven 
gaily, certainly freely and carelessly ; but this 
was not long. If he did not see her, she saw him. 
It was one of those exhibitions which, even to 
indifferent parties, do out recommend the arrange¬ 
ments of English theatres. Tho cause of the 
involuntary clutch made by my companion at my 
arm, while she pressed herself against my side, as 
if slie would have grown to me for protection 
from blasting images of horror and impurity, my 
own eyes following her glance, soon detected. 
Yet there was almost nothing tho indifferent 
would have remarked as extraordinary ; for what 
more common than groups of gay young men talk¬ 
ing with gay women in a theatre ? 

I was in pain for Mary Anne, though not par¬ 
ticularly sorry that her own eyes had been her 
monitors; for how deep-seated, how powerful, 
must have been those feelings that, after a lapse 
of nearly two years, produced this terrible revul¬ 
sion, this marble hue and universal shuddering— 
and time it was they were extirpated. I do not 
suppose that Mary Anne, spoil-bound, trusted her¬ 


self with another luok in the direction that had 
tortured her. When I looked again, afior the 
spaco of a few minutes, Mr. Lyndsay Boyle had 
left his fair friends, certainly without having 
recognized his old acquaintances. 

Onccor twico I offered to take her homo. “No, 
no—mamma would wonder.” But we ultimately 
came away before tho afterpiece, both of us, I 
believe, tired and sick of the theatre. Several 
times, on her homeward walk, Mary Anne tried to 
speak, and failed. Wo woro almost under the 
lamp at tho head of our lane, when she whispered 
tremulously— 

“ My godfather, I wish to tell you something,”— 
it was tho very endearing, simple phrase of her 
childish days of unlimited confidence—“ something 
it would do me good to tell you, and then 1 should 
bo well again.” She was now dreadfully agitated. 

“ My love, Mary Anno, you shall tell me what 
you please.—Shall I tako you homo, or to Nurso 
Wilks’ first?—to my own apartments—-” 

“ Oh, no, no—1 cannot (o-uiglit bear lights 
and houses.— 1 The dark—tho stars—this cold free 
air, which keeps ino from choking—” 

I permitted her to lead mo on ; and, by choice, 
or more likely accident, Blackfriars Bridge, at 
this hour solitary enough, became our confessional. 
Her head leaning on my shoulder, her lips close 
to my car, sho several times, as wo stood, re¬ 
peated, as if trying to commence her broken story, 
the words—“Once—I once imagined—I was a 
very young—a very foolish girl—almost a child, 
you remember—who could fancy children having 
such dreams!—to last so very long :■—I imagined” 

-There was another suffocating pause—a kind 

of hysterical swelling in her throat—and passion¬ 
ately turning away, slio exclaimed aloud—“ 0, I 
cannot tell it!” 

So fur as regarded so penetrating an old gentle¬ 
man as myself, the confidence was indeed quite 
superfluous. But this was no jesting matter to 
my poor Mary Anne, nor yet to mo at that mo¬ 
ment. I allowed her to sob herself to composure; 
and Bho took up the tale aloud, which sho ap¬ 
peared to have been pursuing in her mind, and as 
if I had heard tho first part. “ Ono day that I 
walked with him , thinking every moment that you 
would meet me, ho spoke of my mother—light, 
scoffing, rude words. Perhaps he forgot she was 
my mother; but it was cruel. I felt no one could 
love me right, and speak so of my poor mother. 
I loved his mother:—and every soul in Ireland he 
ever told mo of—how I loved them all! That 
was our last quarrel, and it is nearly 5wo yenrs 
since. But I never told him why I was offended ; 
for if he had loved me right , ho would Imvo 
known that. I waited these two years. And to¬ 
night!—to-night!” 

The low, quivering voice of anguish in which 
these words wero thrilled, told me that whatever 
might be her fate otherwise, there was for Mary 
Anno slender chance of ever in this world being 
loved ns sho could love—of being, as she child¬ 
ishly phrased it, “ loved right,” —with the purity, 
the pride, the tenderness, the delicacy, the annihila¬ 
tion uf self, the boundless devotion, which mndo 
up her nolion, or rather her feeling of the blissful 
condition she concci/cd, but could not describe. 

In silence 1 brought her home. She ran up 
stairs, for a few minutes, probably to batlio her 
eyes, and then descended to us with that air of 
composure, that sweet sternness, which women 
borrow I know not whence. 
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The spring and the summer passed, and I heard 
no more about Lymlsay IJoyto, save vague rumors 
of his folly and extravagance. Nor could I com¬ 
plain of my goddaughter. She was attentive to 
all iiur duties; helpful to her mother; cheerful 
and obliging with her few young companions; 
and, so far as 1 could sec, contented and serene in 
licr own mind. During this interval, she spent a 
good deal of her time in tho family of my brother, 
where, twice a-week, she had an opportunity of 
sharing in the many lessons which my two elder 
nieces wero receiving, with a view to her becom¬ 
ing, during the winter, tho governess of their 
little sisters. Though David was rather dissatis¬ 
fied, Sirs. Moir, Maty Anne, and myself, highly 
approved this arrangement. Still, my good friend, 
Mrs. Moir, would occasionally complain of her 
daughter “ moping” ami “drooping.” Sho had 
no young confidantes ; no constant correspondent; 
anil a disinclination to spend money on herself, or, 
in her mother’s nlirasn, “to make herself smart,” 
which, in a girl of eighteen, was, at least, very 
uncommon. Once, and lint once, I ventured afar 
oil' to sound tho state of her feelings. It was in 
tlio mouth of September of tho same year in 
which we had been at Covent GanR'ii. Instead 
of eluding, sho invited tho subject; hut not its 
protracted diseussioli. I was even surpiised by 
tho firmness and air of serenity—the farthest in 
the world, however, from indifference—with which 
she said, “ If lie is happy, 1 am content.” 

“Willi no desire tlml ho should return to his 
allegiance!” 

"None whatever. Peace, I have learned, is 
ton dear a guild to ho perilled, even for that which 
we call happiness.” 

“Then hail la douce indifference!" was my 

light response. 

Mary Anne sighed, faintly smiled, and resumed 
her work. She had nut reached the point I de¬ 
sired. Site could lie calmly firm, proudly content, 
hut nut yet coldly or serenely iudilierent. 

I was about this time in the habit of reading a 
newspaper, and spending an idle evening hour, 
once or twice a-wenk, with an old bluo-coat 
school-fellow, in a little simp which his wife kept 
for tho sale of small wares and perfumery, near 
the corner of-street. 

After waiting in vain for clerical preferment, 
writing for newspapers and periodicals, lecturing 
on chemistry, trying a boarding-school in the Isle 
of Man, a circulating lihrnry in l,iverpnol, and 

various other occupations, G-had returned to 

London, ami at last consented to let his wifo do 
battle, single-handed, with the world, for what 
might maintain her philosopher, their three chil¬ 
dren ami tidy Manx maid, while lie seriously ap¬ 
plied himself unco more to his often-laid-aside, lint 
never abandoned, translation of Luorelius; ami in 
that absorbing task forgot, for tho time, all his 
disappointments ami privations. I would have 
rejoiced in this oblivion of worldly cares, had ho 
not also appeared to forgot his wife’s “ meaner 
toils,” mid to overlook tho probability of tho chil¬ 
dren of a very learned man growing up without 
any education at all, save what comes by accident 
and casual association. 

It was by a gracious humility, that towards six 
o’clock in an evening, when customers began to 

grow slack, G-after a long morning of study, 

locked up Lucretius, assumed his wife’s place, 


and allowed the poor woman to change, for an 
hour, the scene of her labors, from the hack of 
her little counter to the centre of her young family, 
ami to snatch her tea-dinner. On the evenings I 
was expected, Lucretius generally visited the crib, 
named tho back-shop, for the benefit of my criti¬ 
cal remarks, ami the hope, nightly growing fainter, 
of my praise of the undertaking, which, besides 
bringing fame, might yet woo hack fortune. At 
times 1 could have pitched tho translated poet 

on tho back of the few cinders which G--’s 

true-hearted, cheerful wife, swept together before 
going away, to make the compartment comfortable 
for her scholar, and his old friend. 

Theirs had been a love-match , I found ; though 
in intellectual qualities and accomplishments there 
could hardly bu two persons born ill the samo 
country more opposite. She was a neat, compact, 
little person ; a first-hand, I believe, as a milliner— 
all action, ami with no more thought than guided 
her immediate finger-work ; he, a mail of great 
and various learning, a metaphysical, dreaming 
genius; and one of those men whom the worldly 
justly term indolent—though more ideas of a cer¬ 
tain kind passed through his mind in an hour than 
would have occupied tho worldling for a month— 
I mean in number; in quality and value no com¬ 
parison could be made. 

Hut while G-’s thoughts were “ wandering 

through eternity,” or lost in chaos ami atoms, 
his large lumbering person was, at certain hours, 
to ho found in ilift narrow region of space I have 
indicated. 1 am sore he sincerely loved his wifo 
and their children ; and, as he was a man of 
sound moral feeling, he as certainly regretted that 
chanco or education had denied him the power of 
doing better for them, after his wife’s little fortune 
had been thrown away on tho boarding-school 
speculation—the original project by which pru¬ 
dence appeared to sanction marriage. 

I could, however, never bring G-to dispar¬ 

age the classics nor his education ; nor yet to 

believe that Mrs. G- merited better to he 

called a heroic mother and wife, than either Cor¬ 
nelia, or Agrippina the wife of Gcrmanicus. At 
such times ho would raise his great and rather 
dull eyes upon rue, as if questioning my sanity or 
my seriousness; but when I proceeded, “The 
most truly heroic mother 1 ever had the happiness 
of knowing, is, after all, Peg Plunkett, the 
orange-woman, whose harrow stands at the head 
of our lane,” ho could no longer doubt that I was 
speaking ill tho boyish vein which had formerly 
led me to mystify my old school-fellows. I never 
was more serious in my life, however—hut let that 
pass for the present. 

Hesidcs the pleasuro I took in G--*s conver¬ 

sation, I fell a strong interest in the prosperity of 
his wifo’s little traffic ; the more, perhaps, that my 
former connexions enabled mu to open up a new 
and lucrative branch, as soon as, to speak it 
grandly, the general peace gavo security to com¬ 
mercial speculations. The reputation of my sa¬ 
gacity in a flairs, and the hazard of X'*20, embarked 
on my own responsibility, might have quickened 
my zeal for tho disposal of her small fancy sculp¬ 
tures; those beautiful ami delicate vases and 
figures in alabaster and composition, which I ob¬ 
tained from Florence, where they are so cheaply 

made and bought, and which Mrs. G -, at first, 

sold to very great advantage in her little shop. It 
was for her a prodigious stroke!—and Rothschild 
could not have congratulated himself more on a 
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successfully negotiated foreign loan, than I did on 
the small venture which set my friend's wife fairly 
afloat in tier business; and even introduced her to 
a better, that is, to a richer description of cus¬ 
tomers, fur her other nicknack wares, before the 
putty sculpture trade deadened. This speculation 
did me another service with the family—it raised 
G— -■•’s opinion of my judgment and capacity for 
affairs; the worthy translator having sometimes 
taken it upon him to affect surprise, that I —who 
had played my cards so ill, and, with a great 
game buforo me, had so abruptly thrown all up— 
should assume tho right to lecture him; and over 
Lucretius and moro favored classics, provokingly 
quote against him the Scottish poet, Burns,— 

What makes fireside a happy clime 
To bairns and wife; 

That’s the true pathos and Bublime 
Of human lifo. 

G-would not allow that Burns was a [root in 

any souso. A more uncandid man would, in an¬ 
swer to me, have impeached his life; he only dis¬ 
paraged Ids verse. 

“ Between lights,” on a misty afternoon, lato in 
October, with slimy, slippery streets, and the 
choking fetid air that creeps over and shrivels one’s 
skin, and pierces and chills one’s marrow, I had 

made my way to-street, and sat with my friond 

in the cabinet, boxed ofif from the simp, nearing 
him thunder out his last translated hundred and 
fifty verses, my eye prudently directed through a 
loop-hole in the green silk curtain which screened 
the four panes commanding tho shut glass-door 
and the counter. Three times I had marked a 
figure glido past, and a female face momentarily 
gazing through the damp glass, and as quickly 
withdrawn. It is one of the miseries of London, 
—distrust of one’s follow-creatures being to ino 
always gnawing misery—that the idea of a thief 
i:i such circumstances is never fardistant. Whether 
the perfume of attar of roses and eau <lc Cologne, 
or the many surrounding prettinesses, elegancies, 
and appliances of female refinement, had inspired 
gentler and more gallant notions, I cannot tell; 
but it was not of a thief I thought at this 
time. 

The door was gently and yet quickly opeued, as 
if the porson were in some haste or perturbation. 
The girl advanced, a slight youthful figure; and 
there was a little drumming summons sounded on 
(ho glass-case on the counter. I could see by tho 
lamp-light tho quick panting of the closely 
wrapped-up girl, and even hear her hurried, un¬ 
equal breathings. 

“ Some waiting-maid for rouge or black-pins,” 

said G-, peevishly laying down his MS. for 

the uncongenial office of supplying tho customer. 
“These things, my wife tells me, aro always 
neglected till the moment ladies are at their even¬ 
ing toilet.” With a few more peevish express¬ 
ions, by way of indemnifying his classic dignity, 

for the degradation of his secular office, G- 

carefully shut the door upon tno, to spare at least 
one of us the humiliation of coming in contact with 
black-pins, though both knew that broad was 
scarcely to be made by black Idler, nor yet by the 
black art itself. 

The girl supported herself loaning on the glass 
case, her features concoated by a faded green gauze 
veil, which hung lank and wet about her. Could 
it bo!—It was Mary Amie—-aud why this mys¬ 
tery! | 


‘ Your pleasure, ma’am!” said G-formally 

to his silent customer. “ At this hour Mrs. 

G-is generally out of tho shop; and I fear 

you will find mo hut an indifferent substitute. Witt 
you ho seated, ma'am—I shall do my best.” 

“ 0 quito, quite well, you will do, sir—for I 
hope you will buy my— my hair,” 

Low, rapid, and quivering ns the voico was in 
which these few words were rather breathed than 
articulated, I could not be deceived in its tones. 
This was indeed Mary Anno. I apprehended in 
an instant something very near the truth. 

Hastily pushing the shop-door close with one 
hand, ns if seeking concealment, with the other 
tho girl slipped oil' her bonnet and a elose-enred 
cap, and tossing her head witli an air customary to 
her, lei down, as if tempting her chapman with 
tho beauty of hei fully-displayed wares, the re¬ 
dundant flood of her shining tresses. Then look¬ 
ing up in his face with an anxious imploring agony 
of expression, she whispered again moro earnestly, 
“I do hope, sir, you will buy this hair.” Slio 
passed her right arm under it, lifting it up again, 
as if to show all its brightness and length, hut 
without another word. 

G-must have been struck and embarrassed 

by the appcaranco and manner of the dealer. 
After some little hesitation ho replied, “ We do, 

ma’am—that is, Mrs. G-docs buy hair. Yours 

is very beautiful, certainly : of that classic tinge, 
ma’am, which Tacitus—that is, I mean, of a color 
now very rare—the hue between golden and 
auburn, which the Iloman beauties—ahem!”— 
This was probably intended for tho hack-shop— 

for Dionysius’ ear. “ I mean, ma’am-” But 

what cared I for listening to G-’s meanings! 

What a contrast did those bright, sunny tresses 
make with tho pale, passion-struck—the almost 
haggard countenance of tho wretched girl, whose 
startling eyes wore straining after the reply that 
was impending over her like a judge’s sentence on 
a criminal. What was the real matter! What 
could liavo happened to liavo sent Mary Anne 
abroad on such a night! But tho weather was 
nothing:—it was, why on such an errand—for 
what reason thus concealed—for what secret, for 
what guilty purpose could Mary Anne covet 
money obtained so strangely! My thoughts were 
in tumult and insurrection. I could only hastily 
resolve to watch, that I might aid or save her. 

This was a purchaso too important to be made 
by my friend without tho knowledge of his wife. 
It was an affair of importance ns a business specu¬ 
lation ; for ho know slio had an order at this lime 
for female hair of this very peculiar color, to adorn 
the intriguing head of a prodigiously great lady 
belonging to tho north of Europe. Indeed, I be- 
lievo Iliad gossipped about this very commission 
in tho hearing of Mary Anno. 

Was it the influence of the classics, or his 
naturally trustful and urbane temper that made 
G— think as little of thieves as myself, when, 
scholarly and courteously placing a chair, he beg¬ 
ged the agitated girl to ho seated, while lie went 
round the corner to summon his wife! At this 
proposal she caught at onco, and appeared to 
breathe more freely. 

“ Then you think it probable, sir, that she will 
buy!” 

“ I do think it very probable, if you can come 

to tormB.” G - had not learned to dispar* 

ago what ho purchased—ho was, indeed, a 
wretched shopkeeper.—“ But you must natur- 
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ally expect a great deal for your beautiful hair 
___ n 

“ 0, no, no !—not a great deal:—anything ;— 
but I want a great deal loo—a very great deal of 
money, this very hour!” 

The agitation of her manner must liavo been re¬ 
marked even by G-, though not naturally the 

quickest of men. For my own part, 1 knew not 
liow to act. Waa her mind shaken by this un¬ 
known distress? I novor bad more difficulty in 
my life than to command myself during the few 

minutes that G-was absent; and when Mary 

Anne, left alone, abandoning herself to a burst of 
passion, leaned down her head on her crossed 
arms, while she sobbed in her agony, with those 
frightful clinked subs, which are to me more cx- 
rriiciaiiug than the most outrageous expression of 
woman’s grief. Amidst her sobbing a naino was 
unconsciously breathed which gavo me the clew to 
one, perhaps to tho leading, cause of her distress, 
while every circumstance connected with it re¬ 
mained more mysterious than before. 

Is it habit, or naimc, or mere mobility of tem- 

erameul, that gives women that remarkable power 

have so often noticed, of at onco suppressing 
every violent external symptom of tho passions by 
which they are strongly agitated ? The mere me¬ 
chanical effect ofG-or his wife touching the 

handle of (lie door, acted on Mary Amio’s senses, 
and instantly restored at least tho outward sem¬ 
blance of composure. She did not, however, 
speak again ; hut by a little gesture signified assent 
to what was said, and bended tier head while Mrs. 

G!- examined, with an approving eye, the 

offered merchandize. 

If 1 liavo been too severe on tho poets, I wish to 
give fair play to their influences. 

“ Would it not he a pity, ma’am,” said tho 
scholar. His wife shook her head in admonition. 

"Then, Mrs. G-, vim must givo tho young 

lady a handsome price for this hair.—You have an 
order, you know, from-” 

Mrs. G- was really angry now. So sim¬ 

ple a man ! Waa it not enough, as slm after¬ 
wards told mo, that ho eimld not earn a penny 
himself fur liis family, hut lie must spoil her 
trade I 

" The utmost farthing she could afford wastlirco 
guineas;” and with complying' gestures on tho 
part of Mary Anno, nod abundant speech from my 
friend’s wife, tho bargain was concluded ; and the 
tradeswoman having thus secured her advantage, 
tlm woman came into play in her more natural 
character, which was kind and cheerful. It 
seemed a great relief to tho poor girl that Mrs. 
G-proposed doing the oflico of tho friscur her¬ 

self. Slm brought the girl within her counter, 
drew her little screens, and dexterously plying her 
scissors, to which hor tongue kept a running ac¬ 
companiment, added Iress by tress to the golden 
sheaf that Imug glittering over her tahlo. 

Wlmt all this while were the feelings of Mary 
Anno! ller back was turned to me. She sat 
ns still, and apparently ns unconscious, ns a 
sculptured figure, till the business was nearly 
ended. 

Tim cutting oft’ tho hair of the novice immedi¬ 
ately lieforo she takes tho last solemn vows, which 
separate her forever from the world, is often repre¬ 
sented as a very affecting ceremony. Tho resig¬ 
nation of tho beautiful and graceful ornament of 
tho youthful vestal, the lliide of Heaven, is 
imagined a great and touching sacrifice ; and the 
hair is consecrated by tho weeping friends, among 


whom it is divided and treasured, as tho lust relic 
of the living-dead. There was no one to mourn 
over Mary Anne’s severed locks—not even my¬ 
self. I thought of her heart, not her head, —or at 
least not of its spoils; and a truss of straw, a rush- 
cap, would at the moment have been ns important 
to tlm poor girl herself. To say she eared not for 
her loss was nothing. I am convinced that she 
never once thought of it. When the business was 
nearly ended, she drew from a silk bag a little seal 
formed of a Cairngoruin pebble, on which tho 
national thistle and a Scottish motto were cut; 
anil a few strings of coral heads. I knew both 
well. One was the highly valued gift of her hon¬ 
est father; tlm other a present from iny sister 
Anne, made lung since to my goddaughter. 

“Fray, ma’am, what might these he worth?” 

Mrs. G -slopped her nimble scissors, and with 

a brief malediction on pawnbrokers, replied, 
" Somewhere from ten to twelve shillings, per¬ 
haps.” 

" Hot to sell them out at once ?” 

“ Not much more, I fear;—they are horrid 
Jews theso pawnbrokers.” With a low sigh the 
trinkets were returned to their keeping-place. 

My friend’s wife though a sharp tradeswoman, 
had known adversity in its best uses. She began, 

I imagine to feci some touch of remorse, under 
the conviction that she was certainly making a 
very good bargain in her rare purchase. From 
what I afterwards learned, there was tho more 
prevailing idea, with a woman of her good heart,, 
of a poor girl parting with the natural ornament a 
young female is supposed to cherish so fondly, 
and with her little trinkets, in some severe family 
strait; perhaps to supply tho wants of little 
brothers and sisters, or of a father ami mother. 
Taxes, rates ;—socks and shoes for children, now 
October was so far on—rent-day—that terrible 
day!—all these things I could learn had Hashed 

through Mrs. G-’s mind, and many more 

household ideas, as her scissors cut the last locks ; 
and kimli’.es'-- and prudence parleyed, and came to 
a compromise. 

" Your hair is in such quantity that I think I 
must mend iny oiler, my dear-” 

" I told you so, Mrs. G-■” said G-. “ This 

classic tinge, my love, so much prized by tho 
Homan ladies, after the Homan arms-” 

“Nonsense! Mr. G-.” “-by as much 

ns any pawnbroker would give for your litllo 
tilings, if you meant to part with them.” 

“Thank yon, ma’am.” 

“ And if you were to call in a fow days, when 
I see how this turns out, perhaps wc might afford 
a little more. 1 shall have no scruple to ask my 
price; hut theso great ladies are so capricious ;•— 
any way, you must keep your little trinkets ; and 
at your age your beautiful hair will soon grow 
lignin, thiek ami long.” Thi3 was cheerfully and 
kindly said. 

“You arc very good,” was the whispered rc- 
ply. 

Of how many shades of meaning are those few, 
simple words susceptible when tones become more 
expressive■ than speech. Though the face was 
still averted, the voice told me that now 

The tears had hft their lied. 

“ I have left sonic nice pretty curls on the tem¬ 
ples here, my dear,” said Mrs. G-, as Mary 

Anno rose, and as Mrs. G-kindly tied on her 

cap. 

A faint smilo gave place to the anxious, fixed 
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look which sho lnd fastened on G—as she 
turned towards him. He was at the till, slowly 
counting out the money. Tho smile vanished far 
more rapidly than it gathered, ns tho dolo, the 
gift, the means to some mysterious end, was 
eagerly grasped. 

As she courlcsicd, her dry lips moved in a me¬ 
chanical effort to rolurn thanks. I hud already 
taken iny hat; but rapid as were my movements, 

and deaf as I was to the call of Cr-, and the 

exclamations of his curious wife, the Heeter steps 
of my goddaughter had left me considerably behind. 
Sho made several windings, wanting courngo, as I 
believed, to enter any of tho pawnbrokers’ shop- 
doors, near which she hovered. At last, as if by 
a desperate effort, she entered one in Fencliurcli 
Street; and I presume llicro was little difficulty in 
honest David’s national Thistle, and my sister 
Anne's strings of coral, finding a destination tho 
original donors could little have anticipated for 
their gifts. 

It was my object to trace Mary Anno to her des¬ 
tination, not to accompany her; and tho rapidity 
of her movements ns sho skimmed on, and prob¬ 
ably the rapt state of her mind, prevented any 
chance of detection. Shostopt at a door in a street 
which I do not chooso to name, but, ns the wits 
say, not above a hundred and fifty miles from tho 
Old Hailey. It was my purpose to arrest her at 
this point, but before I could advance, tho hall 
door opened to her quick knock, and was shut 
again; and I read on tho door-plate, the familiar 
name of a well-known, or more properly, a noto¬ 
rious sharking Old Hailey attorney. 1 was more 
than ever perplexed. What could a creature liko 
Mary Anne want with such a character!—what 
communion could there he between the spirit of 
innocence, and the presiding genius of the spot? 
That it was here the three or four pounds she had 
so straugly obtained were to be left, I could not 
doubt; for no entrance could be gained through 
these doors save with a golden key ; though peace, 
hope, happiness, character, li/'c, might bo bartered 
or forfeited to find one. 

Her stay, lingering ns the moments seemed to 
me, could not have been above five minutes. 
Other wretches were besieging the door; and as 
they passed in, Mary Anno glided out, and took 
the straight way homewards, at a rate of speed 
which put mo to my best pace. At the last 
crossing, I accosted her, as if accidentally, crying 
out, “ Ho, Mary Anno! whither so fast!—Take 
me with you, or a part of my umbrella, any way.” 
She started like a guilty thing, mumbling, “ Yes, 
indeed, I believe it does rain.” From the arm I 
drew within my own, I could feel that the whole 
frame trembled and shook as if to dissolution. 

“ You sliivnr, Mary Anne, and your hands are 
scorching. Are you quite well, my poor princess? 
And why abroad and alone in such a night! Has 
mamma been scolding very bad ?” I tried to laugh, 
as I confidentially pressed the band, laying nil my 
arm. 

“ Oh, no! Not my poor mother—’t is I am in 
fault-only I—if fault it bo, which is deep, deadly 
misery. I would—I must tell you all—that I am 
the most wretched of all creatures this night.” 

She stopped : she hong her whole weight on my 
arm, and subbed without restraint. I passed my arm 
under her cloak, and hurried her forward, to avoid 
the notice of the ga/.er3 in the street. Innocent, 
and even knightly as I was, I was too well aware 
of the danger of rousing the gallantry and chival¬ 


rous fcolings of John Hull towards a damsel in dig. 
tress, to court unnecessary observation. I intended 
totako her to my own apartments before I proceeded 
farther in cross-examination ; and wo were now in 
the lane. Fortnno was unfavorable. As we ap¬ 
proached Mr. Moir’s door, his industrious lady hap. 
nened to open it. Sho accosted mo with unwonted 
blandnesa and courtesy, thanking mo for havimr 
“escorted her Mary Anne homo from Hrunswiek 
Square!” More mystery!—Mary Anne pressed 
my arm ; ami though I could not exactly compre¬ 
hend why I should he made a parly to her con¬ 
cealments, neither could I betray her. So I tohl 
or what canto to the solf-same thing, I by a sim¬ 
per, acquiesced in the lie, I (jive it the plain 
name, as I never was casuist or liatr-spliticr enough 
to pnreeivo essential difference between the lie 
spoken and the lie acted. 

We wero now in the neat, snug parlor; ami 
Mrs. Moir, instead of scolding, or what David 
called yaltcrin —tho Seottisli language is rich in 
descriptive epithets—was unusually attentive in 
tho comforts of a daughter, who, in a had evening, 
had returned from spending n day with Mrs. 
James Taylor and her genteel family m Hrunswiek 
Square. Her affability extended to mo ; and she 
insisted that, as tea was just ready, I should re¬ 
main. Curiosity and a better feeling were stronger 
prompters. I did long to fathom tho dcpihs'of 
this day’s history. 

The old lady hustled away for her tea equipage, 
and Mary Anno then first spoke. 

“You think strangely, perhaps meanly, per¬ 
haps unkindly, of mu,” cried tho agitated girl, 
again clasping my arm with both her clasped 
hands. “Once that would have killed me;— 
nothing hurls me now! My cold, lumpish heart 
feels at times as if already' dead within me. 
My poor mother thinks I have spent a happy day 
with the kind friends you made my friends—Ah’, 
no! no!”— 

“And where, then, dearest. Mary Anne!—mv 
own good girl—lmt 1 will not hurry you—I"—I 
never could, in emotion, speak to my goddaugh¬ 
ter without drawing her to me; without, in short, 
caressing her as if sho were still the little allic- 
tionatc child that had grown up under my eve, 
and almost in my arms. 

“11a! Mr. Richard,” cried the tray-hearii.g 
mamma, with hall-affected glee, “still (lilting 
with my Mary Anne! I wish you wero twentv 
years younger for her sake : I am sure you would 
carry her off from all tho younger beaux.— And, 
Idcss me, my dear, how you have mudded your 
petticoat! A dozzen spots at least! Fie, Marv 
Anne! you who arc so tidy a walker—sure vnii 
could not have appeared in nice, sweet Mrs. Jaim-s 
Taylor’s drawing-room this morning with them 
spots.” 

Mrs. Moir always commended good women and 
good puddings in precisely the same terms. They 
wero nice or sweet; and to express the superlative 
both epithets were employed. This is, indeed, a 
female practice; nor would tracing the analogy 
between ladies ami custards greatly puzzle a meta¬ 
physician or philologist. 

I was glad of this diversion to the mud spots, 
for the couiitemmec could worse have borne kern 
maternal scrutiny. 1 pleaded guilty to the splashes; 
hut Mrs. Moir was too civil to allow so dire mi 
imputation to rest upon me, as splashing a lair 
companion, though in very dirty streets. Sim 
was, in rm .lily, more occupied with her daughter 
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than hor guest; nor could I help regrotting, that 
with so much genuine afleclion nnd dutifulness on 
both sides, tlioro should bo so entiro a want of 
confidence and sympathy between tho mother and 
her child. 

“(.Jo, put away your bonnot: and, bless me, 
what are you doing with that old green veil!— 
ami change your shoes, my Mary Anno! l’apa 
would say, like tho Scots, 'change your feet!’ 
]Ia! ha! ha!” 

Tho woman was crazy. I had never before 
seen her in this rautipolo humor. “ And bless me 
again, girl, I forgot your boa: —now, Mary Anne, 
lave, where is it? Have you made a nice bar¬ 
gain! Is it erinino or fitch! You know what I 
recommended. Hut let us see,” 

Mary Anno looked to mo with anxiety and con¬ 
fusion. Was another lie required! 

“ I thought—I forgot—it is not here, mamma.” 

“ Left in llrunswiek Square ! Stupid monkey ! 
Well, no matter; it would liavo been prudent had 
you done so of purpose in such weather with a 
new boa. And how much got you hack of my 
three bright sovereigns? Now let us see how 
you can shop for yourself. Eighteen almost—hey, 
Mr. Taylor! and I trusted her this morning to buy 
a bun lor herself, as I wished hor to he respectable, 
going to spend a day with excellent Mrs. James, 
who sees so much genteel company of a morning. 
Now, how much chango have you, my Mary 
Anno!—tell us all about it.” The gracious mat- 
run smiled, as if generously expecting not a far¬ 
thing, and as if not grudging her money for a nice 
smart boa, of, as tho shop-hills accurately describe 
it, “London made fur.” 

I saw the poor girl was in torture. With mnro 
self-possession, she might liavo come off perfectly 
well, merely by using smiles and grimaces; but 
she faltered, as if hound to declare, “Indeed, 
mother, I have no money—not a farthing.” 

“ Well, well, child, never expose your poverty ; 
nnko yourself comfortable, and come hack to 
make tea for your godfather and your papa.” 

Mv friend David canto down stairs. While lie 
shook my hand, I fancied that his eyes were fixed 
earnestly on his daughter. My merits as an es¬ 
cort wore again recited, and David seemed re¬ 
lieved and satisfied on hearing, from his wife, 
whence I had brought Mary Anno, who now left 
us. Wu chatted of this and that, waiting her 
return for about twenty minutes, when tho maid¬ 
servant, in answer to the mother’s inquiry, re¬ 
ported that Miss Mary Anno had gono out! 

“With her bonnet on!” cried tho mother. 
“Out—tho lassie!” gasped David; and involun¬ 
tarily, ns if by a simultaneous movement, we 
went to tho street door, following Mrs. Moir. It 
was impossible for Mary Anno to deny that tho 
fun ale from whom sho hurriedly parted, under a 
distant door-way, was the obnoxious and redoubta¬ 
ble Mrs, Peg Plunkett. Evidently in great terror, 
the girl hurriedly approached us, panting in haste 
and alarm—“ I forgot some reels of cotton that I 
required-” 

“ Hold your longue, minx !” cried tho mother, 
pushing her daughter into the house, and slam¬ 
ming the door after tho whole party. “ You will 
not believe mo, David Moir—do you believe your 
own eyes?— ocular demonstration before your own 
eyes, sir—of your precious daughter! collctrruino 
with that wicked, vagabond, Irish harrow-woman, 
Mr. Uiehard!" I admired the climax. “ Will 1 
he believed now!—What want you, hussy, with 


that vagabond woman! What wants she with 
you?—To rob your mother’s house, is it!” She 
shook the terrified girl by the shoulder. 

“Hush, hush! for my sake, inv dear madam, 
unless you wish to raise the neighborhood,” was 
my peace-cry. David looked from daughter to 
wife, and to the daughter hack again, wringing 
his hands; and Mary Anne wept in silent an¬ 
guish. 

I shall not describe all the violence, in action 
and speech, of my good friend Mrs. Moir; who 
certainly might have some cause of displeasure, 
hut nothing that could justify tho preposterous 
lengths to which her anger went. 

" Hut, madam, Mrs. Moir,” I ventured at last 
to say, when the first tornado was pretty well 
spent, “where is the terrible harm, after all, of 
my goddaughter exchanging a few civil words 
with Mrs. Plunkett—a thing which I do once or 
oftener every day of my life, with great comfort 
and social refreshment to myself!” 

“ An old neighbor!” muttered David, pitching 
his voice to tho proper tone of conjugal depreca¬ 
tion, and looking compassionately at the weeping 
girl. 

“An old fiddlestick, Mr. Moir!”—IIow irrev¬ 
erent, and even impudent, some of these married 
women do become!—“ And as to you, Mr. Rich¬ 
ard, who are thought a rather particular gentle¬ 
man, you nre no rule—gentlemen may do as they 
please. Hut that hold girl, whom I have ordered 
and commanded, at her peril, not to look to that 
woman, nr speak to that woman ; whom you, Mr. 
Moir, if worth your cars, sir, would have had 
removed from this neighborhood, long and long 
ago, as a nuisance, sir, there where she stands— 
to laugh at your wife and ruin your child,” 
&e. &c. 

Now my friend Peg’s crime was meditating 
housebreaking, now ruining girls! I could muko 
little sense of this, though I was forced to per¬ 
ceive my goddaughter’s transgression and disobe¬ 
dience. 

“ My dear Mary Anne, it is clear you must not 
speak to poor Peg again. Perhaps Mrs. Moir is 
right in thinking her not quite tho best sort of 
even speaking acquaintance for a young woman. 
And you, my good madam, must bo reasonable 
with our daughter. Though she is your own 
property, I doubt if you know half her value.” 
Mrs. Moir, though far enough from a reasonable 
mother, had nhnul her a good deal of the she- 
bear’s loudness for her ofispring; so she also 
began to sob and cry in her own obstreperous 
fashion. 

“ I would have Mary Anne value herself, Mr. 
Richard—keep her own place, sir—and show a 
proper pride, Mr. Richard.” 

“ I am afraid my friend Mrs. Plunkett fancies 
she shows even an improper pride, ma’am. Only 
last week she was hinting to me of the changed 
lace Mary Anne shows her.” This was well 
thrown in; hut Mary Anne's quick and warm 
candor spoiled all. 

“ I have not till yesterday spoken—and scarco 
looked to her for six months—scarce since I re¬ 
turned from Hngnor. If she were not a generons- 
heaitcd, a high-minded woman, she would not 
now have forgiven, or have spoken to me.” 

“ Grant me patience! Do you hear her, Mr. 
Richard!—do your hear her, [Mr. Moir!—Is tho 
girl mad?—An Irish harrow-woman, an orange- 
woman condescend to speak to my child! Girl, 
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girl, what have you to say to that vagabond!—Are 
you mad rutright?” 

“ Glide help us a’,” ejaculated David, driven to 
his mother-tongue; and ho fairly ran out of the 
room. 

Mary Anne lay weeping, her head on tho tahlo : 
—she quickly raised herself, and in a voico whose 
tones 1 shall never forget, breathed out—“ Mother, 
I am not mad—not yet mad. O, sparo me then to¬ 
night, dear mother, if you would not see tno so! 
Strange things are about me.—Spare mo for this 
night!—I know how you love mo:—and you will 
rue it all the days of your life if you are too hard 
with me to-night. I should like to go to bed 
now.” 

I could sco that tho mother was affected, and 
even alarmed. 1 promptly interposed, and ap¬ 
proached Mary Anne. “Certainly, my dear, 
you shall go to hod—do to-night whatever you 
will: I answer fnr Mrs. Moir.—Indeed, I mistake 
if you are not far from being well to night. I 
stooped over her where she sat, my back turned 
to the mother, who stood by irresoluto. I held 
the poor girl's burning hands clasped within both 
mine. She leant down her head, and kissed my 
hands repeatedly, passionately breathing, “My 
own kind godfather— my Good Genius / ” 

The tears that fell on tny hands wero scalding; 
but tho fever of. the mind was, I feared, yet 
higher than that which raged in the blood, I 
would liavo given moro than I need name to havo 
had a few minutes of confidential communing 
with the distracted girl. I saw that her heart, 
with ail its load of sorrows, was in my hands. 
She ventured to kiss her mother, but in silence, 
and then left us. The good lady followed in a 
very few minutes; and almost immediately re¬ 
turned to say, “ Tho foolish thing was already 
asleep!” And no doubt Mary Anne had feigned 
sleep. 

Wo now had tea; and when Mrs. Moir, carry¬ 
ing tea wiiii her to Mary Anne, left us to gather 
intelligence fur a second bulletin, David assailed 
mo with a whispered, “ I bcscecli ye, Mr. Kiclianl, 
speak to the wife to bo less severe with tho bit 
lassie! They ’ll break my heart between them! 
She secs nau peer to Mary Anne, I ken that; and 
yet tho yammer for one fault or another is never 
out of her nimnli. Of the thousand ways the 
women-folks have of spoiling their doclitcrs, Mr. 
Richard, the worst, to my mind, is this endless 
yammerin', and yaltcrin', and nag-nagging, for lit¬ 
tle or nothing. And the worst of all is, these tcuch 
(tough) hearted auld carlins little think how their 
bitter scalding words blister and crush a tender 
young spirit. I mind myself the bursting heart I 
used to have, even when man-muckle , when, if I 
had slept an hour ower lang in a morning, or let 
tho young beasts I was herding get a rug o’ the 
green corn, a lbrawn auld sorrow o’ a bachelor 
uncle I had would have prophesied tho ill end 
such sinful beginnings would come to; and that 
less than the gallows, the end just made by one 
Rob Gunn, Imngcd at Aberdeen for horse-stealing, 
would not alone for hackslidings like mine. These 
aro cruel, senseless sayings, Mr. Richard! and 
they are worse than foolish that drive young crea¬ 
tures to judge ower hardly o’ themselves, and lose 
self-respect, lor mere nonsense. There was ne’er 
ouylhing lost by showing kindness to a kindly 
nature.—I wish our minister would preach about 
that.” 

In honest David's strictures on moral discipline, 


so far as I understood them, I fully concurred, 
Mary Anne was reported still quiet and nBleep, I 
was, at least, awaro that she wished to seem so, 
to avoid all conversation for this night. From my 
window I saw her chamber was dark by midnight; 
and I went to bed, ruminating on tho events of the 
evening, and more perplexed than ever. It was 
idle to torment mysolf. I was convinced that she 
wished to givo me her confidence, and witli it, the 
power of aiding and counselling her; and I sub¬ 
dued my anxiety and curiosity, resolving to visit 
her chamber next morning—a liberty which I had 
always enjoyed, in common with her father, whin 
she was really sick. 

I was taking my morning codec, in the strag¬ 
gling light of a gray, damp day-break, when Mrs. 
Moir’s maid-servant brought tho hasty tidings, 
that “Master had gone early to the bank, Missis 
was in hickstcrics, and Miss Mary Anne was rur 
away.” 

I lost no 'timo in going to “ Missis.” Tlio sligh 
natural antipathy which existed between us, and 
all the putty tills and resentments of eighteen 
years, gavo way before the extreme distress of my 
neighbor—violent and undignified in expression, 
but deep and real in suffering. She accused her 
husband, she upbraided myself, site railed at the 
Irishwoman, alto execrated liur own harshness, 
and blamed the whole world, savo her “dear, 
beautiful child—her Mary Anne—who must, she 
was certain, have thrown herself over lllnckfriars 
Ilridge, for fear of being scolded for the loss ef her 
boa :—there could ho no doubt of it.” 

The only thing in which tho unhappy woman 
showed reason, was, that I should loso no lime in 
setting out in my search, and in boing persuaded 
to put off her pattons, remain where slio was, ami 
keep herself and her clamorous maid within doors, 
leaving me, instead of tho constable, to deal with 
Mrs. Plunkett. I left her rather more composed 
by my assurance that tho catastrophe she dreaded 
was utterly impossible, and my promise of not 
returning without tidings of Mary Anne. 

This interview occupied a very few minutes. 
My first hope was Mrs. Plunkett, who was already 
on duty at her station, talking to herself, rubbing 
gently, and piling her oranges ami lollypnps. She 
accosted me itt her ordinary way, with the genial, 
heart-reaching courtesy of an Irish greeting. 

“ Morrow! Mr. Richard, sir,—and a raw ono 
it is to them poor hoys were hung that same. 1 
sec where you been down the lane. Tho misthrees 
is among her troubles, this misty morning, it 
seems:—well, sorrow bit of myself heeds that 
same, if no harm coino to tho good, purty girl, 
Oeh, devil a care for the mild one, Mr. Richard, 
sir.” She laughed good-humoredly. 

Though Peg was a generous woman, her gen¬ 
erosity was of the national complexion. It was 
rarely displayed in magnanimity towards an enemy, 
or even to a fallen fee. 

“ She’d be glad to have the litllo girl at home 
to-day, even to spaike to the Irish barry-wunian,” 
added Peg. 

All my address could extract little information 
from so stanch an ally and auxiliary as Mrs. 
Plunkett, who haled her insolent English neighbor 
w ith a hatred of twenty years’ standing ; and w ho, 
besides, reckoned herself of the daughter's faction, 
and therefore opposed to llm mother. Any sacri¬ 
fice would have seemed slight, compared to tho 
dishonor of betraying Mary Anne, or to the base¬ 
ness of treachery. 
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11 1 ’ll tell yo nothing, Mr. Hichard ; what should 
1 know of the little girl!—1 seen whero ye come 
from, sir, down the tano. What should I tell ye 
oftho poor girl!” 

I could not disabuse the woman of the belief, 
that to tell of Mary Anno's doings to her mother 
was wrong and treachery. 1 had lost my time and 
my elniiueiicn. 1 became angry at last, and was 
bo far left to my own folly und ignorance, or 
forgetfulness of Irish nature, as to threaten a 
magistrate—that insolent threat, always too fiuuil- 
iarlo London lips. All her Hibernian hlood was 
in a rage. I wish some of our cidil, Mid*, tragedy, 
heroines had seen Peg as she drew herself up and 
exclaimed— 

“And yo would—would yo *—yo would—to 
the widow stranger woman, who sought honest 
bread under tin: shadow of your roof for seven 
years, for the bed-rid mother, and the fatherless 

little ones’-Ooh, no, Mr. Hichard, and that yo 

would lint :—and, excuse my passion—but ye 
should not Imvc said that same, sir.” I was, 
indeed, heartily ashamed of haring said “ that 
same.” 

“ lint for a hasty word, ill would it become me 
to forget what ye have done for me anil mine,”— 
1 had attended the family with my best medical 
skill in typhus fever, though I fear they bad little 
faith in me,—“ or showed the will to do, any way. 
which is the same—and what she done !’’ And 
tlio grateful woman kissed the little eliony cross, 
with which 1 had presented her on the death of 
our common friend, Sister Agalhd, whom she re¬ 
garded as a saint, mid, for ought I knew, on holi¬ 
days invoked as one. “ Ami if it ho, sir, that it 
is us you say, for the littlo girl’s own good, that 1 
should tell you all I know, then I will, if you 
swear on the Honk not to acquaint the mother. 
Hy the same token, I had a notion that I ought to 
tell you, and had a drauie about that same this last 
night ton.” Here a female friend and country¬ 
woman was called from a neighboring cellar. 

“ Morrow ! Mrs. Timmy.,-She is a true 

creature, Mr. Hichard—I would trust her with a 
harry of gould—dial Mrs. Timmy. Will ye just 
give a lake to the hairy, ma’am, whilst 1 run up 
to the place with the doctor, to seo the mild lady, 
poor mild haiste—and sure I’d do more for your¬ 
self again.” 

“ With all tlio veins, Mrs. Plunkett, ma’am, 
and compliments lo tlio outd Indy this same morn¬ 
ing.” And these civilities exchanged, I followed 
Peg’s stoutest campaigning stride to tlio garret, 
where her hed-rid ancient mother, so nflbctionately 
mimed “ the poor mild haiste,” had lain for many 
years. 

II Welcome to the place, sir, and to the seat in 
it! She ’ll he glad lo see ye, dear ould haiste. 
Moder dear, this is the doctor !” Peg bawled, 
lint I have no time for this scene, which Peg had 
tact enough lo perceive I was impatient of. .She 
took, from a small, brown, broken tea-pot, or piji- 
kin of some kind—part of the apparatus used in 
her lullnpop iiiauufaeiure, I believe—a number of 
letters or papers, blotted and tear-stained scrawls, 
but all in the well-known hand-writing of my poor 
Mary Anne. There may bo persons who would 
have thought it dishonorable to read these writ¬ 
ings. I had no scruples or admonitions of con¬ 
science. I loved the writer well ; and my heart 
gave my eyes free warrant. 

“ And you were the messenger ill this allair!” 

“To Newgate prison, sir!—then, in troth, I 


was. 1 don’t deny it, Mr. Hichard. Could 1 re¬ 
fuse the poor erntur, who, the thin white faco 
tould me, was on her knees to me, as for the bare 
life, to go! In troth, then, I could not.” 

“ I do not blame you; but tell me and quickly 
what passed.” I looked to the papers again. They 
were—blotted, confused, interlined, as they appear¬ 
ed—the history of a criminal case—materials for a 
brief, in short—full of pathetic pleading, heart- 
inspired eloquence, and, what was more surprising, 
aeulo reasoning on fads and minute circumstances 
of evidence, though the writer was only my poor 
Mary Anne, and this, beyond all doubt, her first 
law-paper. 

“ Uo on, M rs. Plunkett! 1 am all impatience.” 

“ Then, first, the poor girl swore me on tlio 
llook, or, all as one, luke my word and honor, as 
an Irishwoman, never to tell who sent me there ; 
for, somehow, she saw in the papers that Mr. 
Lyndsay Hoyle, who is a gentleman horn, was put 
up hy them dirty scamps, for some ihrille of money 
’bczzled.” 

I held the blotted brief; so I knew the whole 
history, ami I was impatient on other points. Mr. 
Lyndsay Hoyle’s habits of thoughtless extrava¬ 
gance had led him into difficulties. He bad ex¬ 
hausted the funds, and offended the feelings of bis 
relations. He had also quarrelled with bis rascally 
employers, the flash Wino and Spirit Company, 
Ho was in possession of their dishonest secrets of 
trade, which he had detected, ntid they wero 
resolved to ruin him, and send him out of the 
country. It was an unhnppy affair, and, very 
irobahly, a caso of infamous conspiracy. Hut 
iow came my unfortunate goddaughter to be in¬ 
volved in it! 

“ No more than the babo to lie born to-morrow, 
knew the poor erntnr, Mr. Hichard, though the 
hoy was once, in a way, her bachelor; but was 
she to see him hung ?” 

“ Hung!—not so bad as that neither. Tt is 
only transportation—a caso under Sir Thomas 
Plonicr’s act—that merciful and equitable law, 
Mrs. Plunkett, by which the pinched embezzler of 
fis, is more liable to punishment, ruin to himself, 
and all connected with him, in fame, fortune and 
happiness, than the embezzler of X'50,000; as the 
latter lias a thousand better chances of eluding 
justice in the first instance, or of baflling it in the 
end. The sum for which this foolish young fellow 
is committed, seems H. 10.?.” 

“ Just that, sir—Mr. Tim Hyrne,a countryman, 
a Treda* man I met in Newgate, tould me all 
about it; lor the young gentleman himself is, they 
say, mad entirely with tlio grief and affront—and, 
indeed, lie looked like it. The shame of the w orld 
on thi.'in ! to liurm so handsome a liny, anil to 
break the heart of the poor girlcen, for such a 
thrille.” 

Mrs. Plunkett would look neither to statute nor 
common law, nor offence to justice. She stuck to 
“ ruining a boy for 41. 10.?.”—I find difficulty in 
keeping her to her text, on which she discoursed 
something at large. 

“Och, little could I make of him, though I was 
as cunning as the Ould One nut to mention the 
girlcen. He looked mighty high, and hardened, 
mu! proud at first; and whistled, and tramped 
about the yard as long ns I stood, and made a 
laughing too.—‘And Imw is your neighbor, old 
David Moir, and his pretty daughter!” says he, 

+ Drogheda, I tielievc, is meant. 
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‘ All vory well, but will be sorry to tho heart for 
you, eir,' says 1. 1 Oh, tell Miss Mary Anne not 
to concern herself about mo —and with that tho 
wliistlo began again ; anil then ho shouted * Dam¬ 
nation !' rind round on his heel, and away from 
mo, for wo were in the yard. And with that 
comes my countryman, Tim Byrne, who makes 
his bit of brade, poor sowl, writing of letters for 
the prisoners, and the like, ‘ lto is a fine young 
man, Mrs. Plunkett, ma’am,’ says he; ‘anil if 
vim care for him or his, you must get an attorney, 
ma’am, and a counsel, and a brief drawn, and no 
time to lose; and fivo pounds at tho vory lasto.’ 
And with that I came homo to Miss Mary Anno, 
waiting me hero, poor dear! 

‘ Not concern myself!’cried tho poor cratur. 
Had yon but seen her, Mr. Richard ! ‘ Och ! how 
can ho imagine his friends could help that!’ cried 
she. Troth, had I horn her, I could not ho more 
sorry for the young cratur; and he was a gay, 
frank hoy, too. Miss Mary Anne durst not tell 
tho mother or the father ; and five pounds wero to 
ns the Hank of Ireland—to her and myself, I 
mean ; for if I had it, Mr. llicltard—” 

“ Well, what did you ?” 

“ Och ! ono or other of ns—I believe it was 
horsclf—thinks, ‘ Snro Tim Byrne con'd help us 
something.’ So hack I goes, just as they were 
lucking up, and Tim going homo for the night; 
and I trailed him myself on the way back, not to 
be bringing gin to tho place, and poor Miss Mary 
Anne, who is a genteel cratur, waiting in it—Mr. 
Lyndsay Hoyle’s sister, as I called her to Tim :— 
no occasion for that vagabonc knowing everything. 
So he touid her the whole story ; and all night 
^ung she sat up in her own place, and wrote them 
,scribbles, myself buying candles for her, to cliato 
'(be ould one ; and yesterday morning early, I took 

the clean copy—the brief it is—to Mr.-, with 

two gould sovereigns: and the cruel baistc, put- 
.ting; that in his pocket, would not look to me. 
‘More money!’ says ho, ‘I can oiler no counsel 
this long brief with a paltry two sovereigns;’ and 
back I came to tho poor girl, who looked like one 
distracted. The sessions going hot on—no attor¬ 
ney, no counsel, no witness, and no money to pro- 
.curc them. Tim frightened the poor girlccn out 
of her little wits ; and indeed, and in troth, I fear 
ho is a bit of a rogue, Tim. 1 Could not you got 
something on them car-rings, ma’am,’ says ho ; 
.and out came tho bits of ear-rings—down in 
his hand—and away she fled, and I saw her no 
.more.” 

“ And wlioro is Mary Anne now, at this mo¬ 
ment!” was my impatient cry. 

‘‘And indeed, and in truth, the Paco knows, 
Mr. lltchard ! Only this morning, the cratur that 
slaves for tho ould woman her mother, touid mo 
tho pretty bird had flown ; and where she is gono 
was the vory thing I meant, sir, to ax yourself: 
and if I wore in your place, sir, I would have the 
young things married out of hand, and let them 
comfort ono another.” 

I was already half way down tho crazy stair. 
“ How could you, woman, dolay mo in this way !” 

” Then, indeed, Mr. Richard, darling-” 

“ Go to tho-! I mean go to your harrow, 

Peg ; and if you soo Mary Anno returning, bring 
.her here to wait me.” 

“ Then I will, jewel ;—and why would the 
,ould lady cross her ? She took her own way— 
.why cross .tho poor girl, if it’s that young man 
she fancies!” 


“ fliisb, htisb!” 

Ncwgato prison was my aim ; hut inflticncrd by 
Peg’s information, as this was in the heat of i| in 
sessions, I went first to the Old Hailey—din* 
wholesale mart of Knglish criminal justice, whore, 
till tho othcr.day, lifo, character, happiness, jn':u-o 
of mind, were, from iiix to ten times in one liuur, 
going! agoing! gone! 

Who that has onto seen itie general aspect, ami 
watched the proceedings of that yawning moeih 
of A vermis can ever forget it? Why have we not 
moral as well ns historical painters? Hogarth tins 
left us Bomo striking lessons, mid Cruikslinnlis ha? 
done something :—the Old Hailey alone, every day 
of the sessions, might have furnished numbers 
without number. It was about ten o'clock when 
I entered tho court. Before eleven I had seen at 
least six cases tried, and as many juvenile thieves 
found guilty, and left ready, at a future day, to he 
sentenced in tho lump. I mean, in one day, or 
rather one hour, to be condemned by the seme to 
tho hulks, transportation, whipping, or imprison- 
ment. There was complete division of lalmr lu re. 
I endeavored to ascertain what cases stood next (n 
como on. No one could tell. Probably no one 
there distinctly knew. It seemed all matter of 
accident or caprice ; and all was crowd, liurrv, 
buzz, hustle, and confusion. I was at a hn>s 
whether to remain where I was, or at once repair 
to Newgate, when my resolution was fixed by llu; 
mumbled call for a prisoner, whose name, at least 
to my fancy, resembled “Lyndsay Hoyle;” ami 
tho young man himself was brought forward, 
escorted in tho usual manner—changed, indeed, 
from what I had seen him some mouths before. I 
could not look upon tho poor youth without deep 
interest and compassion. His ease appeared to 
excite cnnsulcrahie curiosity. The court became 
crowded ami choked up by all kinds of people. I 
was | ashed back, and, from the noise, confusion, 
and hubbub on every side, it was impossible, from 
the place where I stood at last jammed in, to hear 
one word distinctly of the trial proceeding before 
me in dumb show. I looked on the unfortunate 
culprit, and the pantomime of justice performing 
before me, with a swell of indignant feeling which 
I shall not describe. Tho attorney, with whom I 
knew poor Mary Anno had left her hard-earned 
money, was visible in tho crowd, hut distant from 
the bewildered prisoner, gesticulating violently, ns 
if calling, or pretending to call, to the officers of 
the court to get forward his witnesses—searching, 
or pretending to search, for the counsel who held 
the brief, and who could not ho found. The bench 
naturally grumbled. I was afterwards told that 
very unusual pnticnco and indulgence bail hern 
shown to tho prisoner. It was indeed fourteen 
minutes by iny watch from tho time ho was placed 
at the bar till the thrilling shriek of a female voice 
followed tho awful guilty; and in the gallery, to 
which I now first looked, I saw a green gauze veil 
falling with ,tho sinking head. The shriek id 
woman’s agony was in those days not so rare in 
that court ns to produce any very marked sen¬ 
sation. 

"Remove the woman!" was hut a customary 
official mandate. I pressed forward to take my 
oddaugliter from the officers who hastened to eun- 
uct, or carry her out. 

“Ho is sold—the poor fellow is sold!” were 
tho indignant whispers and exclamations of the 
respectable persons around me, in whom free 
notions of the rights of property, nml the habit of 
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Moving, had by no means obliterated all senso of 
natural justice, whatever the virtuous may think. 
Their sympathy with Hoyle was lively and in¬ 
tense. Many of the poor wretches had probably 
passed through the same ordeal, or wero liable to 
it. As I pushed through the crowd, I came upon 
the attorney, who had been apparently in hot pur¬ 
suit of tho counsel, now first found. 

“ lllcss my soul!” cried tho attorney, “ hut this 
is really unlucky.”—lias that man a soul hy which 
to bless himself! 

“Ha! tho case closed,” replied the counsel, 
wheeling round ; and, flirting his bundled briefs, 
involving tho fortunes of probably sumo other 
half dozen wretches, he scampered oft’ to another 
court. 

“ And is my evidence to bo wholly useless 1— 
not to be heard, sir !” said a decent-looking young 
tradesman, who now found the attorney that had 
been in search of him. “ l have waited hero every 
day this week, and this is Thursday, to give evi¬ 
dence, which I am morally certain would have 
cleared Mr. Lymlsay Hoyle.” 

“ Wc must now see what can be dono through 
tho l’ardon Power,” said the attorney. “ If ho 
lias friends, there is no fear of him yet.” 

“ Hut if ho liavo none ?” said tho witness. 

The attorney shrugged his shoulders. ” 1 have 
a dozen cases hero to-day—good bye, sir—write to 
his friends, if you wish him well, tc move the 
Pardon Power—even that takes cash :—make way 
for the Indy—fainted, poor thing!” 

I claimed tho unfortunate girl from tho men 
who almost carried her. At the sound of my 
voice she revived. She flow to me, clasped me, 
clung to me, nnd then lay inscusiblo in my arms, 
till tho coach, into which seine of tho humane by¬ 
standers had assisted me to lift her, stopped at my 
brother’s door. 

“Then,” sho first murmured, “ Ten saw it 
all!” 

“ I did.” 

“ Just God ! who judgcsl! and was that a just 
trial! I never before witnessed one. It had 
ended before I knew it was begun. Gcii.ty ! O, 
what will become of him ! And they say ho is 
half-mad already. If tho king were to know this, 
ho would pity him ; and indeed, indeed, ho is not 
guilty.” 

I could not deprive tho poor girl of the hope 
that was the growth of her despair. “Indeed, I 
don’t believe him guilty, Mary Anne; at least I 
am certain the punishment is most unequal—far 
exceeds tho crime.” 

"You don’t! you don’t!” she cried, her eyes 
flashing over me with a wild joy ; and she covered 
my hands with her burning kisses. 

" You must be still, my dear Mary Anne. You 
are grieving mo and destroying yourself; you 
must bu composed and trust to me.” 

“To you! O, yes! to you, my best, my only, 
my true friend, mv noon Gkn’h's !” 

“ I have brought you to my brother’s for a few 
hours. Tho family are out of town to-day : you 
must go to bed and be well, and in the evening 
vour mother will take you home : and no one shall 
luiow our affairs hut ourselves.” I was pleased 
with my own arrangement—pleased that my gen¬ 
tle and prudent sister was not at home, who, 1 had 
some doubts, would, with all her indulgence, have 
been strongly disposed to eomlmnn the conduct of 
my goddaughter as a very flagrant breach of female 
propriety—which no doubt it was. 


I told tho necessary lies to tho housekeeper, who 
was well acquainted with my goddaughter; and 
tho patient, “suddenly seized,” was regularly put 
to bed, and her chamber darkened. I returned 
home, When Mrs. Moir heard where I had left 
her sick daughter, the boa again recurred to her as 
the reason of Mary Anne's early flight, which I 
allowed her to believe was as she imagined, in¬ 
duced hy dread of her righteous displeasure for tho 
loss of that piece of gear; a loss which I was 
aware Mr. Attorney-had made pretty certain. 

Under what influence, I am at a loss to say, but 
involuntarily my steps turned to Newgate. Under 
this same statute against cmltczzlcmcnt, I had known 
gross injustice and oppression practised. To city 
merchants, attorneys, and dealers of all kinds, 
embezzlement to the smallest extent appears the 
blackest ami most atrocious of all crimes : hanging 
is too good for it. From Mary Anne’s brief, or 
instructions to tho attorney, it appeared that arrears 
of salary, or tho per centage on sales due to the 
prisoner, very considerably exceeded the sum ho 
was charged with having embezzled. That sum 
had been paid on a Saturday by the tradesman who 
stood ready to be his leading witness. Ho had 
granted a regular receipt for it: hut on Tuesday 
it had nut been paid over to his employers, and 
that night lie was arrested. One or two gentle¬ 
men in business, with whom I talked the affair 
over on my way to Newgate, gave me very little 
hope. Fourteen years’ transportation to the penal 
colonies was really no such great hardship to a 
young fellow, who might make his way there very 
well. The jury would not recommend him as a 
lit subject of the Pardon Power, assuredly; nor 
would a single gentleman in the city say one word 
in behalf of a man convicted of the dangerous and 
growing crime of embezzlement. Tho extrava¬ 
gance and dishonesty of clerks wero getting beyond 
all hounds. Mr. hymlsny Hoyle attended races, 
probably gamed ; kept a couple of horses, and, at 
least, ono mistress. I need not sav, that though 
the youth had been foolish enough, there was not 
one word of trotli in these statements, as I found, 
when I afterwards rigidly traced his whole course 
of life and conversation. 

Hut, in the mean time, 1 went to visit the pris¬ 
oner. Our previous acquaintance had neither been 
very intimate nor cordial. Now he received mo 
with coldness and hauteur enough, and talked of 
his own condition in what 1 may fairly term a stylo 
of unbecoming bravado. Hut by and by lie low¬ 
ered his tone; and on his clearly perceiving that I 
really had a strong impression of his innocence, 
and questioned tho fairness of his trial, 1 gained 
him at once. He became as frank ns lie had been 
haughty; and placed so much confidence in my 
sympathy as, on slender solicitation, to tell me his 
whole story, and to all hut weep ill my presence, 
without lining humiliated by the exposure of his 
trim feelings. 

Tho neglect of his relatives slung him the deep¬ 
est. lie had written and re-written home. True, 
then! was little time; hut could they not liavo 
son t —could they not have flown! He never oiico 
alluded to Mary Anne or her family, save to say, 
very coldly, that he “ had been weak enough— 
mean enough—to apply to David Moir for a loan 
of five pounds to procure legal assistance, and had 
received no answer.” 1 afterwards learned that 
jil was the I'm live perusal of this letter, intercepted 
by bur uiniber, wliieli had made my goddaughter 
| acquainted with the late of lh>yle. 
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Wo had conversed for at least two hours ; and 
I was now really, for his own sake ami that of 
justice, nml quite independently of Mary Anno, 
animated by the desire of aiding the young man to 
clear up this unhappy transaction. When wo 
were about to part, and while ho pressed trio to 
return to see him, the jailors, or their assistants, 
ushered in a party of gonttomcn with nil unusual 
hustle and ceremony, ono of them evidently just 
off a long journey. 

“ My undo!” cried the prisoner, springing for¬ 
ward to meet a gentleman attended by the Common 
Sergeant, tho Chaplain of Newgate, and ono of 
llie Aldermen, who, if I remember aright, was 
Mr. Alderman Waitlunau. 

“ And I am too late !—Lyndsny, what dreadful 
disgraco is this? ” Tito gentleman sat down with¬ 
out seeing, at least without accepting the hand his 
unfortunate ncpltow had licit) out. The young 
man changed color repeatedly, and, indeed, ap¬ 
peared so painfully agitated, that I would Jiavo 
gone away to spare my own feelings, had lie not 
silently held me. 

Scenting tho proy from afar, the attornoy in the 
caso followed the gentlemen into the private room 
we now obtained; and Doyle’s uncle, who be¬ 
longed to the legal profession, heard him “on the 
merits.” He made statements, which, from Ma¬ 
ry Anne’s memorial, I took it upon myself to con¬ 
tradict and explain. Tho undo now held out his 
hand to his young kinsman, who appeared aston¬ 
ished to learn that he really, after all, had enjoyed 
the benefit of legal assistance at his trial. The 
attorney had still to play his part; mid as several 
functionaries were present whom it was not pru¬ 
dent to offend, I had the plcasuro of hearing judge, 
jury, agent, and counsel, exonerated from all blame. 
Nothing hau gone amiss; the trial was full and 
fair ; every ono had done his duty, and no one was 
in fault savo “ tho poor young woman, tho prison¬ 
er’s wife or Bister, who was so dreadfully agitated, 
that she had made a memorial so long and con¬ 
fused, that no counsel could read it, and was so 
lato of lodging the fee, &c. Now, there was 
nothing for it but the Pardon Power.” 

I thought lloyle’s eyes would have pierced me 
during part of this discourse. 1 left him witli his 
friends, by his uncle’s direction writing to his 
mother, and went to iny brother’s to see Mary 
Anne. 

“ Aro you quite alone?” said tho languid girl. 

“ Quite alono!” There was a long pause. 

“ And have you any nows ? ” 

“Very good nows.” She started up from her 
pillow, looking anxiously in my face, “ Well, lie 
down till I toll you.” 

“ I am lying.” 

“Turn your eyes from tho light, then. 1 left 
Mr. Hoyle with an undo from Dublin, the Com¬ 
mon Sergeant, tho Recorder of London.” 

“ His unde, Mr. Lytulsay ? ” 

“ How tho deuce should I know the lad’s Irish 

relations? Alderman Waitlunau, and a Mr.-, 

a particularly rascally attorney.” 

“ Oh !” sighed the patient. “ And now I have 
no doubt that a pardon will ho obtained for Hoyle,” 
—she sprang up again—“in a few weeks, per¬ 
haps ; so wo need trouble our wise heads no more 
about him.” 

“Ob, no! no! no more-” sobbed my pa¬ 

tient. “ This is, indeed, till we could desire. He 
will be pardoned ; and lie is innocent. Hut do the 
innocent need pardon? lie is innocent.” 

“ Hush!—I li ear your mother's voice.” 


“ O, it is enough—he is pardoned.” Thcro was 
another pauso. “ And was that all?” 

“ All! Mr. Boyle had the delicacy not to men¬ 
tion to me the name of any formor friend.” 

“That was right,” Bighed my patient, becom¬ 
ing very pale, and sinking down on her pillow. 
“Now, ho can novor know; no ono can guess. 
It would kill mu should any ono suspect tho wild 
things of these last two days.” 

Mrs. Moir catered on tip-tno. I used a little 
finesse. “Sleeping, and decidedly belter,” was 
iny whisper, “ lever much lower—ran so high that 
it was thought best to cut off her hair!” 

“My Mary Anne’s beautiful hair! her father 
will lie so vexed !” 

“ Well, hut don’t vex her about it—never men¬ 
tion her loss!” 

“ Certainly not—ami though her father likes 
that Scottish snood, I always thought Mary Anne 
looked much nicer in a neat, tidy cap." 

Three days after this my goddaughter walked 
with me for some miles, quite recovered, she said ; 
hut it took a time. la a few weeks, however, she 
wont into my brother's family for the winter, mi 
tho condition, that from .Saturday to Monday, she 
was to come homo to our lano. 

With all the inquiries, and all the influences of 
hack-stairs and front entrances that could lie ex¬ 
erted, it was full two months before tho Pardon 
Power released the prisoner, acknowledged to have 
been unjustly condemned. By this time we were 
become great friends. I had seen him often. Per¬ 
haps adversity had been of servico in correcting 
his faults of pride and huodlcssness, and something 
might he attributed to the removal of my original 
prejudices, for now 1 not only merely liked, hut, 
on increased intimacy, conceived n highly favora¬ 
ble opinion of Mr. Lymlsay Hoyle. 

One of his first visils on his enlargement, was 
mado to myself. Ho was about to return to Ire¬ 
land with good prospects; and having a gnat 
'opinion of my skill, save the mark! in rain, lie 
wished my directions in laying out some of the 
money his liberal uncle had supplied him with in 
pretty things as presents to take home—cameos, 
or mosaic ornaments, or trinketry of some kind or 
other. I took him to the shop of my friend, Mrs. 

G-; and his own good taste led him to select 

j some of her fairy sculptures. While lie bargained 

with tho lady, G-talked apart in an under 

| voice In me ;—“ Tho great lady has returned 
| from Brighton at last, Richard ; and she is charmed 
| with the young girl's hair.—You can’t have for¬ 
got the girl wlio sold Mrs. C!-her hair ; whom 

you scampered after like a madman that night in 
| October last. Don’t you remember the girl's 
\ hair that you said, in your own wild way, the old 
Greeks would have raised into a constellation, and 
adored by the name of Marianne.” 

“ Mary Anna, iny love,” eried glib Mrs. G-, 

I who, though deeply engaged in her Italian nii-r- 
I chaiidisc, had, like nil clever shop-women, at 
least three pairs of eyes nod ears corresponding ; 
nor were young Hoyle’s deficient, Ab we walked 
tilling, he said, A propas i/rs hollos, “ By the way, 
how are our old friends, the Muirs? Miss Muir 
| is not at home I believe!” “My goddaughter 
resides for this winter in my brother’s family.’’ 
Ho walked with me to the door of the house, ami 
was not invited in. Wc stood on the steps. “ Du 
you not, pardon me, Mr. Richards, think Mrs. 
Moir an exceedingly disagreeable, ill-tempered 

woman ?” 

“ That is an odd, if not a severe remark; most 
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ladies can lie disagreeable) enough when it so 
pleases them; exceedingly disagreeable, is a 
Blfong phrase.” 

,l Woro it not for that vulgar woman :—now, 
David is an honest old Trojan—I like him.” It 
was not my business to spell out Mr. Hoyle’s 
meanings: ho fished out of me that I was, that 
same evening, to attend my brother's children and 
their little governess to the pantomime. He was 
in the box before us with a cousin 1 had formerly 
seen ; a lad just entered at Lincoln’s Inn. I was 
first made aware of his presence by my god¬ 
daughter, who sat by me, being seized with one 
of her ague-fits, that universal shivering which 
was her strongest manifestation of feeling, when 
soul and body maintained the passionate struggle. 
Not a feature was discomposed; nor could any 
one, savo myself, have guessed that her emotion 
arose from anything save severe external cold. 
“O, dear, poor Miss Moir is.ro cold!” cried one 
of my little nieces, wrapping her fat arms round 
Mary Anne, as she pushed farther into a corner, 
and drew her shawl the closer. As the perform¬ 
ance proceeded, keeping her eyes steadily fixed 
upon the stage, she talked and even smiled with 
the laughing children anil myself, and showed so 
wonderfully little of affected surprise, when Mr. 
Lymlsay Hoyle ventured to recognize her, and 
when she coldly bowed to him, as to bailie even 
me. 

‘‘I thought shn had been younger, Lyndsay,” 
was the whisper of the cousin. “ She looks 
quite an old woman, or at least a young matron.” 

” She is not so very old, though ; but that 
ugly cap—it covers her glorious hair.” 

“Glorious hairI” returned the youth, laugh¬ 
ing at tho extravagant phrase; 11 Do you bear 
Lymlsay’s description, Mr. Taylor!” 

” Beautiful hair she had," was my response. 

“ And why has not now ?” 

“ Becauso she cut it off in a brain fever, one 
night in October last,” was my whisper—a sally 
repented as soon as made. 

The young man started up suddenly, placed 
bis handkerchief to his brow, and left the box. 
Tho cousin followed, imagining some sudden ill¬ 
ness. I was almost provqked by the cold, de¬ 
mure air, which Mary Anno woro throughout the 
rest of tho night; and was only reconciled to her, 
when I had, unintentionally, worked up her 
womanly feelings to a rage of pride, fully six 
mouths alter Boyle had left London, without any 
attempts to sco more of us. But to that parox¬ 


ysm I have already alluded ; nor did I ever again 
dare to hint at the possibility of Mary Anne hav¬ 
ing fallen in love, without due wooing, and all 
the proper rites of courtship. 

Mr. Hoyle had been franker in explanation with 
myself; but I was prudent this time, and thought 
silence, as to his sentiments, no bad auxiliary to 
the maidenly pride of my goddaughter, disdainful as 
slio was become. If rash and impetuous in her 
love, Mary Anne was, at least, abundantly pru¬ 
dent in her marriage. She appeared for some 
years to show even that natural vocation to the 
serenity of old maidenhood, which some women 
really have—let the men say as they will. Her 
mother had been dead for three years, and her 
father retired from the bank before the united en¬ 
treaties of her friends could shake a resolution 
early formed against tho ” honored slate.” She 
has now, however, been, for above seven years, 
tho wife—and, I have reason to believe, the nappy 
one—of a thriving and highly respectable dis¬ 
tiller in the comity of Antrim, ami the mother 
of I know not how many fine children. Her 
father, who lives with her, is, I find, extremely 
useful to her husband ; and happier, be writes 
me, than ever be was in his life before. At this 
very period, Mary Anne is still spoiling her third 
boy, Dick Taylor, who, by David’s letters, is al¬ 
most as great a genius and prodigy ns bis naiitc- 
father—according to nurse Wilks—was fifty years 
ago. Specimens of his poetry have been sent me ; 
and of bis painting I possess a 11 chimera dire,” 
which I am credibly informed is a horse. Mary 
Anne’s last letter to me begins, “ I am writing to 
my dear godfather with l)iek in my lap.—Indeed, 
everybody says bo is the most charming little 
fellow they ever saw. lie insists on making 
these scratches for a letter to ‘Grandpapa Tav- 
lor.’ ” 

Hut the charm of my Mary Anne’s epistles is, 
that though I have not seen her for seven years, 
each is written as if I bad kissed her last night. 
Wo shall never grow out of acquaintance. My 
brother’s family visited the Moirs last summer, on 
their tour to the Giant's Ganseway. The most 
novel intelligence they brought me was this 
from my sister Anne ;— 11 And gracious, Hichard, 
could you ever believe it—Mrs. Lyspsay Huylk 
is growing stout, and can whip her children!— 
Her very last words tome, with tears in her eyes, 
after I was in the carriage, were, ‘ Will my god¬ 
father nrrtr come !’ ”—Yes, before I die, I shall 
see ouhl Ireland ami my dear Mary Anne! 
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MINNIE CLIFTON. 


A HEART-HISTORY. 


BY EMMA C. EMBTJKY. 


“ I wish that those whose vocation it is to tell stories would deal less in the details of human events, and give us 
a glimpse, sometimes, of the hidden springs which move the human machine, and influence its volition.” 


In these stirring times of revolution and anarchy, of 
experiment and discovery, of mighty changes and 
astounding vicissitudes, it would seem as if a story so 
simple and uneventful as that I am about to relate, 
ought to be prefaced by an apology for its very sim¬ 
plicity. But let the world wag as it may there will 
ever be a few dwellers by the woodland brook, a lew 
sojourners at the cottage door, a few wayfarers along 
the by-paths and green lanes of quiet life who will like 
to listen to the “still small voice,” that counts the 
throbbings of a single human heart amid all this sound¬ 
ing tramp of nations. The tale of wild adventure and 
startling incident charms us by its very wildness and 
improbability—the story of life’s many-colored changes 
draws us from our own commonplace cares—the glow¬ 
ing record of passionate love comes to us like a realiza¬ 
tion of our own early ideal, and for all these narratives 
there are many readers. But who will ponder over 
the quiet domestic details of a life which wasted slowly 
away, unmarked even by the ordinary events which 
checker woman’s tranquil existence, and colored with 
so sober a gray that even the rose-tint of love’s ro¬ 
mance scarce brightened its dull hue ? Who will read 
such a record save those whose own life presents to 
their remembrance the same sober volume of tear- 
blurred pages? Earth holds too many such, but the 
world knows not of them. Life has been to them a 
monotonous round of anxiety and care—a November 
day of clouds unbroken by a single sunbeam, and thus 
youth passes away, and hope dies out, and in time they 
forget their own identity, living on to old age with 
their souls dead within them and their hearts dry as 
dust. “The heart may break yet brokenly live on,” 
but even this is happiness compared to the slow, 
chronic heart-withering, which in its dull but certain 
progress, leaves no remembrance of any healthier or 
more vivid existence in’the past. 

The father of Minnie Clifton was one of those gifted 
and graceful (too often also gkacklkss) persons on 
whom society generally bestows the mysteriously 
comprehensive epithet of “fascinating .” He Was 
exceedingly handsome, possessed many of those super¬ 
ficial accomplishments which the indiscriminating and 
good-natured world regards as the blossomings of 
geuius, and was master of the most perfect tact in the 
display of his various gifts. It is in no wise extraor¬ 
dinary therefore that the elegant Charles Clifton should 
have been one of the most consummate “ lady-fritters” 
of his time, and that the innumerable* hearts he was 
said to have broken, or at least cracked, during his 


fashionable career should have won for him, among 
graver people, the despicable title of a “male flirt.” 
At the age of forty-five, when his credit with his tailor 
was utterly exhausted, and when his two faithful mir¬ 
ror convinced him that— 

“ Years may fly with the wings of the hawk; but, alas! 

They are marked by the feet of the crow,” 

He condescended to bestow himself upon a young and 
pretty heiress, who eloped with him from boarding- 
school. Fortunately for him, his wife proved to be 
one of those tender, devoted, womanly creatures, who 
never call in the aid of the head to destroy the illusions 
of the heart. Her love for her husband long outlived 
the qualities, real or imaginary, which had first called 
it into being, and in the dull selfish egotist of the fire¬ 
side she could still see the brilliant and attractive man 
of fashion who had won her gratitude by deigning to 
accept her fortune and affection. When a woman is 
won unsought, in other words, when she loves first, 
she is always doubly enslaved by her affections, and 
this was decidedly the case with Mrs. Clifton. She 
fancied she could never do enough for her selfish hus¬ 
band, and he soon showed himself the despot when he 
found himself possessed of a slave. As he grew older 
he became a martyr to gout, and in the slovenly, ple¬ 
thoric, testy-lookiug, elderly man, who swore at his 
pale wife fifty times a day, and kept his only child in 
bodily fear by his fierce ihreats—noue of his former 
friends would have recognized the “ model man of 
fashion.'” 

In the atmosphere of such a home, Minnie imbibed 
her first ideas of wontauly duties and womanly re¬ 
wards. She idolized her gentle mother, and that mo¬ 
ther’s idea of home duties and virtues was condensed 
into one single article of faith—perfect submission to 
the will of a husband and father. Mrs. Clifton’s mind 
was loo feeble, her experience too limited, and her af¬ 
fection to her husband too extravagant to allow her to 
entertain the slightest doubt of his wisdom or his vir¬ 
tue. She honestly believed woman to be the inferior 
creation, and her ideal of a wife was the patient Griz- 
zcl of the old Fabliaux—a creature whose will, whose 
wishes, whose very sense of duty was to be placed at 
a husband’s mercy. That men might be found whose 
noble, generous, self-forgetting affection would place 
woman like a queen upon the throne of their hearts, 
asking nothing in return but the enlightened and true 
devotion of a loving nature, was an idea that never had 
been presented to her imagination. She fancied that 
hers was but a common*lot, and therefore she early 
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trained Minnie to the servitude which she supposed 
would accomplish her destiny. 

Minnie inherited none of the rare beauty which had 
been her father’s greatest charm. She had the soft 
dove-like eyes, the pale clear complexion, and ihe pe¬ 
culiar delicacy, almost fragility of frame which she 
derived from her mother. These personal traits, com¬ 
bined with her timid, gentle manner, her perfect good 
temper, and quiet undemonstrative tenderness of na¬ 
ture, made her seem merely one of those commonplace 
children whom old ladies are apt to praise as good 
quiet little girls. Yet Minnie had a fund of practical 
good sense, together with a certain playfulness of 
fancy, and a quick perception of the beautiful as well 
as the good in life, which if properly trained and culti¬ 
vated might have made her a very superior woman. 
But in her early home patience, good temper, and 
industry were the only qualities called into exer¬ 
cise, and neither her father nor her mother knew or 
cared for any thing beyond the useful attributes in her 
character. As she emerged from infancy, she gradually 
became the little domestic drudge, for the rapid waste 
of her mother’s fortune soon reduced them to the nar¬ 
rowest mode of life, and when her father came home 
from the club, where he could still keep up appear¬ 
ances, to the small, ill-furnished house where his ex¬ 
travagance had imprisoned his wife, it was Minnie 
who waited on his caprices and ran at his call like a 
servant. As he became diseased and still more re¬ 
duced, matters grew worse, and poor Minnie’s home 
Ijecame the scene of discord and discomfort, as well as 
the abode of positive want. Mr. Clifton grew into a 
sack savage, Mrs. Clifton sunk into querulous discon¬ 
tent, and Minnie was little more than the recipient of 
the ill-humor of both. 

Yet Minnie loved her parents dearly, and not a mur¬ 
mur ever escaped her lips, however unreasonable 
might be the demands upon her childish patience or 
her limited time. But she was destined to a heavier 
thraldom than that which nature had imposed. One 
of those local epidemics which sometimes devastate 
a neighborhood broke out near them, arid both her 
parents fell victims to it while she lay in a slate be¬ 
tween life and death. When she recovered her con¬ 
sciousness she learned that her father and mother had 
been buried a week before, and she was now a poor 
friendless orphan. The tidings, uncautiously commu¬ 
nicated, caused a relapse which brought her a second 
time to the brink of the grave. But the principle of 
life is wonderfully strong in youth, and after many 
weeks of suJl'ering Minnie was restored to health. 
During her convalescence she gradually learned all the 
circumstances of her bereavement from a kind and 
careful nurse, in whose neat and pleasant apartment 
she found herself domiciled. 

“But how came I here?” asked the bewildered 
child, as she looked out upon the green fields that sur¬ 
rounded her present abode. 

“ Let me answer you, my little cousin,” said a slrange 
but pleasant voice, as a tall young stripling entered the 
room. 

The explanation was soon given. There was a 
certain Mrs. Woodley, the maternal aunt of Mrs. Clif¬ 


ton, who, offended at her imprudent mairiage, had re¬ 
fused to hold any intercourse with her. This lady had 
a son pursuing his studies hi the metropolis, who had 
accidently heard Minnie’s, story told by a benevolent 
physician. To Hubert Woodley such a story would 
have been felt as a call upon his sympathies under any 
circumstances, but when he found upon inquiry that 
the child was his own blood relation, he acted promptly 
and decidedly. Minnie was removed to healthy coun¬ 
try lodgings, and when all danger was over he wrote 
to his mother requesting her to give Minnie a home with 
her for the future. To his doling parents Hubert’s will 
was law, and he was fully authorized to bring his little 
cousin home as soon as her health would bear the 
journey. 

How many people there are in the world who per¬ 
form all the duties of life, and apparently enjoy a fair 
proportion of its pleasures, yet are as utterly deficient 
in all that goes to constitute a warm, generous, sympa¬ 
thizing heart, as if they had been mere animals! They 
are like machines, moving with clock-like regularity 
in their own narrow circle, doing exactly what their 
“ hands find to-do,” but never seeming to suspect that 
the head might suggest, or the heart might impel to 
higher duties or ( broader responsibilities. Such were 
the new friends who np.w came forward to claim the 

Mr.^^d^^^^felley were dull, plodding, common¬ 
place people, who had begmlife in a very small way, 
and by close attention timne “day of small things,” 
had grown moderately rich, exceedingly selfish, and 
tolerably fat. Mr. Woodley had made his fortune by 
such minute accumulations that hdjjmight perhaps be 
pardoned for literally believing that , 

“ Trifles make the sum of human things.” 

And to those who hold the belief in “predestinate 
missions,” Mrs. Woodley’s taste for watching over 
the trivialities of existence proved that she was bora 
“to look after'candle-ends and cheese-parings.” As 
soon as they had collected what they considered a com¬ 
petent fortune they had retired to a country town, 
where the attractions of a new brick-house, planted in 
the midst of a broad and treeless meadow, proved irre¬ 
sistible to the utilitarian tastes of both, especially as it 
could be purchased at a low price. In this new home 
the good couple had ample opportunity to gratify their 
peculiar tastes. Mr. Woodley raised his own vegeta¬ 
bles, and occasionally was not above selling any sur¬ 
plus produce of his land to a neighbor, while his wife 
succeeded in making her house the very pattern of cold 
formal neatness, merely at the expense of hospitality, 
good-humor, cheerfulness, and everything like rational 
or intellectual occupation. She scrubbed, and scoured, 
and scolded, until she drove her single servant to des¬ 
peration, when a new one was found to go through the 
same ordeal for awhile. She saw no company, be¬ 
cause it was expensive and troublesome—she went 
no where because she was too busy at home—she en¬ 
joyed nothing, not even her own neatness, because 
there was always some mote in the sunbeam, or some 
grain of dust in the air which either had, or would, or 
might fall somewhere in the midst of her cleanliness. 
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One only feeling seemed to have lived r.nd thrived in 
the stiff hard soil of these people’s hearts, and this was 
their love for their only son. It is true it had required 
the death of eight other children to concentrate and 
condense parental affection into any thing like a senti¬ 
ment upon the remaining one, but all there was of love 
in their natures was unreservedly bestowed upon 
Hubert. 

To such parents and in such a home Hubert might 
well seem like a human sunbeam. He was one of 
those light-hearted, merry-tempered, affectionate boys, 
who are always such loveable creatures in early 
youth, and whose characters are in after life entirely 
formed by the mould and pressure of circumstances. 
The only strong quality in his whole nature was am¬ 
bition, but this ambition was without fixed aim or pur¬ 
pose. To go beyond his companions in whatever they 
chose to undertake was his usual object, but he never 
struck out a path for himself. His earliest friends had 
become students, and therefore Hubert was a student 
with them; his versatility and quickness of mind ena¬ 
bling him to keep pace with plodding industry, and 
sometimes even to emutate genius. He was tall, well- 
made, and handsome, but a physiognomist might have 
delected infirmity of purpose in his flexible, loosely-cut 
lips, and phrenology would have turned in despair from 
a head which exhibited such a dt^qrable want of 
balance. But at eighteen I-Iubeft was handsome 
enough to satisfy a mother's pride, and warm-hearted 
enough to be agreeable to every one. 

Hubert’s kind feelings had been especially called 
forth by the desolate child whom he had rescued from 
distress, perhaps from death. He looked upon her as 
his especial charge, and the gratified self-love which 
is apt to mingle with all our better feelings, made him 
cherish her with unusual tenderness. But Minnie had 
been so unused to kindness that she shrunk almost in 
dismay from her cousin’s boyish gayety and boisterous 
attentions. Disappointed by her cold quiet manner 
and unconquerable sadness, Hubert soon ceased all 
attempt to call her out from her shy reserve, and as he 
soon returned to the city to resume his studies, Minnie 
was left to learn the routine of daily duties by which 
she was expected to repay her debt of gratitude to Mrs. 
W oodley. , 

Minnie was twelve years old when she entered the 
dull and quiet home ill which she was thereafter to 
dwell, apart from all companionship with youth, and 
chained by the strong fetter of gratitude to the most 
exacting of domestic despots. Timid, submissive in 
temper, and meek, both from natural temperament and 
from early experience of suffering, she was precisely 
the docile, uncomplaining, unresistingslave that realized 
Mrs. Woodley’s ideal of a poor relation. Of course 
she was thoroughly and severely drilled into an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of all the important minor duties of 
life. Her early taste for books was diligently repressed, 
her delicate perceptions of every tiling good and beau¬ 
tiful were sadly confounded by Mrs. Woodley’s prac¬ 
tical views of life, and from a child of great intellectual 
promise, she was gradually transformed into a faithful, 
unwearied, and industrious upper servant, in a house¬ 
hold where eating and drinking and house-cleaning 


were such important objects of existence, that the 
whole soul must be devoted to them. 

And thus passed on the sunny years of childhood 
and the beautiful days of early girlhood, while not one 
ray of the sunshine, nor one gleam of the beauty ever 
blessed the eyes and heart of poor Minnie. A dull 
calm stole over all her faculties, and in time she might 
have become the mere machine which her benefactress 
could best appreciate, had it not been for the occasional 
visits which Hubert Woodley paid to his quiet home. 
Hubert was one of those restless versatile beings who 
in early life often exhibit something so resembling 
genius that they are allowed to indulge a sort of dreamy 
indolence, which their friends mistake for the way¬ 
wardness of superior powers. He was something of 
an artist, a little of a poet, an easy conversationist, and, 
as he had really studied much, was certainly superior 
to most youths of his age. But whether he would 
concentrate himself upon any one pursuit, or whether 
he would remain an idle dreamer, or whether, as his 
father secretly hoped, he would finally centre his am¬ 
bition upon the rewards of wealth and become a man of 
business, was yet doubtful. He deferred a decision as 
long as possible, and it was rather to put off the ne¬ 
cessity of choosing a course of life than from any other 
motive, that he determined to make the tour of Europe. 

For more than four years Hubert wandered about 
the world with a vague purpose and aimless projects, 
happy only in escaping from the dull monotony of 
home, until a long-continued illness, contracted by im¬ 
prudent exposure in the Campagna de Roma, at length 
sent him to England in the hope of benefiting by the 
skill of a celebrated physician there. During his stay 
in that land of wealth and comfort, Hubert found him¬ 
self surrounded by new and powerful influences. He 
had learned that he was not born to “ build the lofty 
rhyme,” and as he walked through the rich gaLleries 
of art in Italy, he had discovered that he was not a 
painter. What then was his destiny? He still had 
his old restlessness of ambition, and felt that he must 
be something in order to satisfy his own cravings. As 
he stood on the quay at Liverpool, and looked abroad 
upon the winged ships and crowded storehouses, the 
mystery of his being was suddenly solved. Commerce 
was the most liberal of deities to her true votaries, and 
riches would command rank and control talent. The 
same sudden impulse which had formerly made him 
fancy he would be an artist, now deckled him to be¬ 
come a merchant and a man of fortune. He determined 
to return to his native land and devote himself to busi¬ 
ness. Ilis next letter to his father made known his 
present views, and while his father gladly made all 
necessary arrangements for his new pursuit, Hubert 
hastened his preparations for revisiting his long de¬ 
serted home. 

It is an old proverb that “ opportunity makes thieves,” 
and I once heard an old maid say that “ opportunity 
makes wivesone thing is most certain—that propin¬ 
quity often makes lovers. When Hubert returned he 
found Minnie wonderfully developed in her personal 
appearance. She was now nineteen, with a graceful 
figure, a face combining delicacy of feature with great 
sweetness of expression, and manners of the most wiu- 
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ning softness. Yet slie was not one calculated to ex¬ 
cite admiral ion, still less was she a person to be fallen 
in love with suddenly, but there never was a creature 
so eminently fitted to glide quietly into one’s heart of 
hearts as gentle Minnie Clifton. Hubert had seen much 
of women while abroad, but a creature so like “the 
angel of one’s home,” had never before crossed his 
path. Had he met her in society she would have been 
like a lovely picture placed in a wrong light, but in the 
narrow circle of home every trait in her exquisitely 
feminine character was unconsciously displayed to the 
best advantage. 

Mrs. Woodley, like all selfishly affectionate mothers, 
had long dreaded the time when her influence over 
Hubert would be superseded by that of a wife. Un¬ 
willing to have him leave her for another home, she 
was quite as unwilling to resign her authority, and sink 
into merely the dowager dignity of “ old Mrs. Wood- 
ley,” yet her good sense told that she could scarcely 
hope to retain the sceptre of power for many years 
longer. Nothing could have happened so effectually 
to disappoint her fears and brighten her hopes, as this 
dawning affection of Hubert for his “little cousin,” as 
he still called her. With a daughter-in-law so tho¬ 
roughly trained to submission, so docile, so perfectly 
good-tempered, so exactly moulded after Mrs. Wood¬ 
ley’s own model, she could have nothing to fear either 
for herself or for Hubert, As for Mr. Woodley he had 
become really attached to Ihe quiet girl who'aired his 
shirts, mended his stockings, brought him his slippers, 
and always made his second cup of tea quite as good 
as the first. He wanted Hubert to marry and settle 
down to business, but he hated change of all sorts, and 
if Minnie became Hubert’s wife the whole affair could 
he settled without either expense or trouble; therefore, 
after talking the matter over with his good lady, it was 
decided that nothing could have turned out better for 
all parlies. 

Minnie was the only one who was ignorant of these 
new plans and projects. From the lime when Hubert 
had entered her sick-room, and uttered his kindly 
greeting at the moment when she felt herself ihe most 
desolate of human beings, she had regarded him as 
something more than mere mortal. But when he re¬ 
turned from Europe, so much improved in person, so 
polished by society, and with a mind enlarged by travel, 
she looked upon him almost with awe as well as ad¬ 
miration. Unaccustomed as she was to kindness or 
appreciation, it is not strange lhat she should have 
been entirely unaware of Hubert’s growing attachment 
to her. She felt that the atmosphere of her home had 
become a more congenial one—she was conscious that 
every thing had grown brighter even to her sad and 
serious eyes, since he had taken up his abode among 
them, but she did not dream of the individual influences 
which were about to waken her to a new perception 
of life and its enjoyments. 

But the chief defect in Hubert’s early character was 
indecision. He loved his cousin Minnie, but, somehow 
or other, he bated to put it out of his power to change 
if he pleased. He wanted to be unshackled by any 
bond except his own inclinations, and feeling very sure 
lhat no rivals could ever interfere with his plans, he 


made no open avowal of his love for the present. He 
devoted himself to business with an ardor that showed 
he had at last found his true bent, and that money was 
actually the true aim of liis ambition. He lived a 
lonely retired sort of life, being only one of the “sin¬ 
gles” in a large private boarding-house, and as lie never 
gave suppers, or went to parties, not even the servants 
were interested in him. Once a month the stage set 
him down within a quarter of a mile of his father’s 
door, and then he found himself in the enjoyment of 
all the attentions that could be lavished upon him for 
the few days of his slay. To say that he beguiled the 
time during his visits by making love to his cousin, 
would be hardly fair, but he certainly said and did 
things which a woman of the world, without any great 
stretch of vanity might have understood as love- 
making. 

Thus passed on month after month, and Minnie was 
unconsciously drinking deep from that fountain of 
freshness which had so lately sprung up in her lonely 
path, while Hubert lived in the full enjoyment of all 
that sweet unconsciousness, which lent such a charm 
to her manners, such new loveliness to her gentle face. 
It was-not until more than two years had passed that, 
in an unguarded moment, he was led into such a warm 
expression of his feelings as to require some decided 
explanation. He then spoke out plainly and manfully, 
avowed his love and asked Minnie to become his wife. 
Terrified at the excess of her own emotions, shocked 
at her own apparent ingratitude toward her benefactors 
in being thus made happy by what she could not hope 
they would approve, Minnie could only weep. But 
when Hubert assured her that his parents would will¬ 
ingly receive her as a daughter, she gave her whole 
soul up to ihe enjoyment of such unlooked for bliss. 
Yet, even in that moment of full unrestrained affection, 
why did Hubert counsel silence for the present, and 
secrecy until he should fix the moment for frank dis¬ 
closure ? 

Convinced that matters were going on as they 
wished, the old people asked no questions. Perhaps 
Mrs. Woodley was not sorry to defer the period which 
would elevate Minnie from the humble position of a 
poor relation into the condition of an equal, so Hubert 
was allowed to manage matters in his own way, and a 
stranger would have seen nothing in the manner of the 
quiet family which portended any change among them. 
Indeed to no one but Minnie herself had this new state 
of affairs made any difference. To her, ihe sad and 
lonely and unloved orphan, the consciousness of being 
at last beloved for her own sake, lent a charm to every 
thing in life. Bnt her heart had been too early crushed 
to regain the elasticity and buoyancy which ought to 
have belonged to her youth. She was happy, deeply, 
entirely happy, but no one could have suspected the 
fervid thankfulness of her prayerful happiness, beneath 
the quiet demeanor which had now become so habitual 
to her. It was when alone, in the solitude of her own 
chamber, that she gave way to the emotions which 
almost overpowered her. It was on her knees that 
she poured out the fullness of her joy to Heaven—it 
was only for the eye of her Heavenly Father to see 
the swelling surges of that sea of happy emotion, 
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which .she was too timid, too sell-distrustful to exhibit 
to her lover. 

Perhaps there are no people so completely enslaved 
by habit as those who are only moved by impulse. 
Persons who have fixed principles of action govern 
their lives by those principles, and habits are only the 
secondary forms which lliose motives assume. But 
when a man is thoroughly impulsive, and pnly to be 
stirred through some strong emotion, a large part of 
his life must be controlled through the ynconscious 
agency of circumstance and habit, unless, indeed, be 
should be one of those human volcanoes, occasionally 
to be met with, who are never in repose except the 
moment after an explosion. Hubert Woodley was a 
perfect exemplification of the apparently anomalous 
fact that a man tnay have noble and generous impulses 
yet be involved in a net-work of selfish habits. The 
selfishness which he had inherited from both parents 
was overlaid by so much that seemed good and beau¬ 
tiful in his nature, that its existence was utterly un¬ 
suspected by every one, and certainly unknown 1o 
himself. Yet it was this very quality which had made 
him ambitious at first of the renown of the scholar, 
and afterward of the fame of the painter, and now ac¬ 
tuated him to seek after great wealth. Self was the 
soil in which every thing grew, even the herbs of 
grace, which embellished and concealed the base 
source from whence they sprung. 

Hubert loved Minnie as well as he could love any one 
beside himself, but he knew nothing of that afieclion 
which makes self a forgotten idea, and concentrates 
the whole being upon another. His love, had been 
a fancy growing out of the novelty of finding so 
sweet a flower in such an ungenial spot. Then the 
desire of approbation, which had always been a latent 
propensity with him, stimulated him to make love to 
her. The vague stirrings of passion, the necessity of 
some habitual stimulus to make borne endurable, and 
the cravings of an unoccupied heart made up the rest 
of those mixed motives which led him first to stir the 
quiet depths of Minnie’s half-frozen soul. He enjoyed 
the excitement of her feelings, just as one might enjoy 
their first glass of champagne. Ilis brain was not in 
the least bewildered, but the efl’ervescence gave him a 
new and pleasurable sensation. He liked to bear the 
hurrying of her quiet footsteps as she came forward to 
meet him at the door; lie loved to see the flitting blush 
come over her pale face when lie took her hand in 
his; and it was with a sort of epicurean pleasure lie 
felt the trembling of her shrinking frame as with an 
excess of maiden reserve she would glide from his en¬ 
circling arm in some moment of endearment. 

But never once did Hubert reflect on the rights 
which all these things were gradually giving her over 
him. Never did he consider that those quiet depths 
of affection which but for him would have been sealed 
forever, were now destined to become a fountain of 
sweetness, or a pool of bitter waters, according as he 
directed their flow. 

Months had now become years, and yet the rela¬ 
tions between the cousins remained unchanged. Liv¬ 
ing amid all the gentle ministry of affection, Hubert 
scarcely felt the want of any thing beyond what he 


had already won. Minnie was tender, gentle and 
affectionate, ever meeting him with a smile of wel¬ 
come, ever studying all his humors, never thwarting 
his moods, never exacting any return except such as 
his own whim might dictate ; content if he was cold 
and absorbed, grateful and happy if he was affectionate 
in his manner; and Hubert certainly enjoyed some of 
the pleasantest privileges of married life, without any 
of its attendant evils, and therefore he was content to 
go on year after year, heaping up money, of which he 
had become exceedingly careful, and growing richer 
every day, while his marriage seemed just as much 
hidden in the mists of the distant future as it had been 
years before. 

But changes will occur in human life, notwithstand¬ 
ing all our efforts 1o prevent them. The Woodleys 
had a sort of morbid dread of a wedding, but they did 
not seem to remember that there might be such a thing 
as a funeral to alter the aspect of affairs, until one fine 
morning, just as Mrs. Woodley had succeeded in turn¬ 
ing ihe whole house out of the windows, preparatory 
to what she called her “ spring cleaning,” she was 
struck with apoplexy, and died in a few hours. The 
shock was a terrible one to the family, and in addition 
to the grief of such a loss, the fearful quiet of the house, 
now that the voice of the restless mistress was silenced 
forever, pressed with overpowering weight upon ihe 
spirits of ihe survivors. But there was little of the 
sentiment of afieclion to embalm the memory of the 
dead. Mrs. Woodley was buried, and under the di¬ 
rection of Minnie the house cleaning was completed, 
after which matters seemed to resume their old course. 
Mr. Woodley said something to Hubert about “ set¬ 
tling himself,” and giving the house a mistress, now 
that his poor mother was gone. But Hubert looked 
down at liis deep mourning dress, and seemed shocked 
at his father’s irreverent haste in suggesting such ideas, 
at such a moment. So nothing more was said on the 
subject. 

In the meantime, what thought, and what felt, and 
what said Minnie ? She said nothing— sb&thought 
she was most unreasonable and ungrateful not to be 
perfectly contented—she felt as if the best years of her 
life were gliding away, and bearing with them the 
youth, and freshness and cheerfulness which were her 
chief claims upon Hubert’s affection. 

Ten years had passed away since the quiet, half- 
acknowledged engagement which bound the cousins 
to each other, and opened for Minnie a vista of happi¬ 
ness which seemed ever receding as life advanced. 
Ten years had passed and Minne was certainly 
changed. The unsatisfied yearnings of afieclion, the 
wearing anxiety of hope deferred, the dull stagnation 
of a life whose destiny seemed decided, yet never ful¬ 
filled, all aided the work of time, and the thin, pale, 
careful-looking woman of nine-and-twenty was only 
the shadow of the quiet, gentle, graceful creature of 
nineteen. Busied in accumulating wealth, Hubert had 
scarcely noticed these gradual changes, but when the 
shock of his mother’s dealh awakened his faculties, 
and startled up his home feelings, then lie beheld Min¬ 
nie’s faded face in the mirror of his own altered heart. 
At thirty-four he was as handsome as ever, notwith- 
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standing the lines of care which Mammon had stamped 
on his brow. He was rich, too—rich even beyond 
his hopes; he felt full of the energy of animal life, for 
his health was perfect, and he began to fancy that he 
had made a mistake in confining himself to so monoto¬ 
nous a kind of existence. There was an uncomfort¬ 
able smiting of conscience whenever he caught him¬ 
self thinking of Minnie’s faded looks, so, with his 
usual palliating policy, he resolved to settle up his 
business, spend a winter in Washington, and marry 
Minnie the following spring. 

His business was soon arranged, he retained a spe¬ 
cial partnership in the lucrative concern, leaving all 
responsibility in the hands of trusty persons, and, with¬ 
out informing Minnie of his final intentions, set off on 
his winter’s pleasuring. It was just as well that he 
was silent on the subject, for it would only have in¬ 
creased the turpitude of his conduct. His good looks, 
pleasant manners, and great wealth, made him a favor¬ 
ite in that emporium of speculation. His vanity, which 
had been kept so long in abeyance by his love of 
money, was called forth by the flatteries and attentions 
of society. He was surrounded by beautiful and gifted 
women; he lived in a constant whirl of excitement, 
and the remembrance of his home, haunted by the 
sad-eyed spectre of the woman he had once loved, be¬ 
came utterly disgusting to him. 

The end of all this may easily be guessed. One 
night Hubert sat until dawn, pondering over a letter 
which he wanted to write, which he felt he must 
write, yet which he knew not how to shape into words 
without branding himself as a villain. At last the let¬ 
ter was written and dispatched; he had not quite satis¬ 
fied himself, but it read thus: 

“ I write to you, my dear cousin, because I want 
you to inform my father of an event which may not be 
altogether pleasing to him, but which you can soften 
away so as to quiet any irritation he may feel. You 
perhaps know, Minnie, that he has always wished you 
to become my wife, indeed I partly made him a pro¬ 
mise to that effect, ages ago, at the time when you and 
I had some boy-and-girl love-passages—do you re¬ 
member them, my little cousin? or have you forgotten 
our moonlight rambles, and all our juvenile love-making 
when I first returned from Europe. It seems to me 
like a far-oif dream, and yet it was only ten or twelve 
years ago. Well—I was a romantic boy then, and 
you as romantic a little girl—my father always liked 
you, and fearing I might be led into bondage by some 
strange Dalilali, he wanted to make a match between 
us. My mother, poor soul, liked your housewifery, 
and so she joined in the plot. Had we been married 
then, Minnie, we might have been a quiet, comfort¬ 
able couple, treading in the footsteps of my honored 
parents; I, daily growing pursy and plethoric, you a 
matron, in all the dignity of lace-caps, growing more 
learned every year in the management of children and 
the making up of baby-linen. When I look back at 
the past, Minnie, I can almost find it in my heart to 
wish if had been so. But perhaps it is best as it is. 
If under the excitement of my boyish passion I ever 
said any thing to you, Minnie, which could involve 
any bond between us, I pray you to forgive me, and 


to attribute it entirely to my ignorance of my own 
nature. We have lived on terms of the closest inti¬ 
macy ever since I found yon, a little sick and suffering 
child, without a friend or protector in the wide world. 

It has been a bond closer lhan that of brother and sis¬ 
ter, because it had much of the peculiar piquancy 
which belongs only to that sweetest of all relation¬ 
ships, which early entitled me to call you my little 
cousin. But I am dallying with old recollections, 
when I should be telling you of coming events. I am 
going to be married, Minnie; you will wonder when 
I tell you that my bride has not yet counted her 
eighteenth summer. She is the prettiest little fairy in 
the world, and as artless as a child, indeed she has not 
been out in society, so I have plucked the flower with 
the morning dew yet fresh upon it. My father will 
object to her youth, and will conjure up the image of 
my mother, armed with her bunch of keys, the in¬ 
signia of her old-fashioned housekeeping. But you 
must make my peace with him, Minnie. My inten¬ 
tion at present is to take furnished lodgings in New 
York, where I can be near my business, which I mean 
to resume as soon as this affair is settled. You will 
of course remain with iny father and watch over his 
declining years, unless you should marry, when I shall 
lake care that a suitable provision be made for you. 
And now, my dear cousin, having wearied you, doubt¬ 
less, as well as myself, with this long epistle, I bid 
you adieu; trusting that my father may not be inexo¬ 
rable under your kind ministry, I shall wait with some 
impatience for your reply.” 

Such was the heartless,‘yet craftily worded letter 
which was put into Minnie’s hands, as she sat watch¬ 
ing beside the sick-bed of poor Mr. Woodley, who 
had been stricken with paralysis, and now lay be¬ 
tween life and death. It would require a colder heart 
and more graphic pen than mine to describe her feel¬ 
ings. Fortunately for her Mr. Woodley was utterly 
insensible, and there was no one to witness her emo¬ 
tion. When the doctor came to visit the patient at 
evening, he looked amazed at the change which he 
saw, not in the sick man, but in the gentle nurse. 

“ You are ill, Miss Clifton, sufl'er me to send a nurse 
for Mr, Woodley, and let me persuade you to go to 
bed.” 

“ If I am not better to-morrow, doctor, I will accept 
your kind oiler, but I would rather watch him to¬ 
night !” 

The next morning the good doctor found Minnie 
looking as pallid as a corpse, though she had now ob¬ 
tained more control over her nerves. She refused to 
give up her charge, but she requested the doctor to 
write to Mr. Hubert Woodley and inform him of the 
event which had befallen his father. In the course of 
the following day came a Washington paper. With 
trembling hands Minnie unfolded it and looked at the 
list of marriages. She had conjectured truly; Hubert 
had been married ihe day after he wrote the letter 
which had crushed that gentle and loving heart. 

The doctor’s letter did not reach Hubert until his 
return from his bridal tour. Leaving his wife among 
her relatives to lament over the interruption which this 
untoward event would necessarily^make in her wed- 
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ding festivities, he hastened to his father’s bedside, signed to darkness and the worm. Again Hubert 
But Mr. Woodley had lost the use of every faculty, came to look upon the wreck he had made. She made 
He did not know his son—he could not lift his hand a feeble attempt to tell him her future plans. She 
to welcome him—all that remained to him of life was wished to enter a recently established charity for 
the merest animal existence; he could take food and “poor gentlewomen,” but the.pride of the man of 
sleep, but all hope of restoration to reason and the use wealth revolted at such a scheme. He refused to per- 
of his limbs was out of the question. mil her to depend on any other than himself for a sup- 

“ He may linger thus for years,” said the doctor, in ; port, and Minnie felt that the time was past when she 
reply to Hubert’s questioning. j could have earned her own maintenance. The last 

Hubert could ill bear to see his father’s distorted remnant of her womanly pride was crushed by the 
visage, but it was worse, far worse, for him to look strong hand of him who had ruled her whole life with 
upon the ghastly pallor which had settled on the face a rod of iron. She lived a dependent on the bounty 
of Minnie. She scarcely raised her eyes to his face, of Hubert Woodley, dwelling in the house where he 
and the hand she extended toward his proffered grasp had wooed her in her days of girlish loveliness, and 
was cold and nerveless. He could not stand it. In f e d by the dole with which he had silenced his re- 
three days he was again in Washington, and as his morse, until she had counted her half century of sor- 
father was so accommodating as to live on, the round row; then, weary and worn out in mind and body, 
of projected gayeties was not interrupted. Hubert she sunk into the grave, with none to mourn over her, 
daily received tidings from tho doctor respecting his none to treasure any memorial of her existence. Hu- 
father, until it was decided that death was yet far dis- bert, of course, took possession of her few effects, 
taut, and this living dealh might be dragged out through He found among her papers a lock of sunny brown 
many months, when all present anxiety ceased. • hair, which he well remembered to have given her, 
His first care was to secure a provision for Minnie, and the cruel letter which had announced his marriage, 
hoping in this way to relieve his conscience of the ter- There were no love-gifts—he had been too cautious 
rible load which weighed upon it. The house where to commit himself by such trifles. As he sat alone in 
she had so long resided with his parents was secured that dreary old parlor, with its sombre paper, its dark 
to her for life, together with a small annuity, to com- carpet, its high-backed perpendicular chairs, and that 
mence at his father’s death, on condition that she re- dreadfully monotonous clock ticking as loudly as if it 
ma.ined with his father during the remainder of his would lain awaken the conscience of the solitary oc- 
exi.stencc. It was a cruel precaution, for Minnie cupant of that melancholy apartment, he felt a super- 
would never have dreamed of deserting her benefac- stious awe steal over him which he could not over- 
tor. To look upon the ghastliness of death for the come. He threw the letter and the lock of hair into 
rest of her life to humor the caprices and minister the smouldering embers of the wood fire upon the 
to the diseased appetite of a gibbering and restless hearth, and as the flame leaped tip to consume those 
corpse (for such seemed the stricken man) was the remnants of the past, the drooping figure of Minnie 
fulfillment of her destiny. Clifton stood between him and the sudden blaze. A 

For five years Minnie lived on in this dreary and wild cry broke from his lips, he started from his seat, 
solitary manner, the helpless invalid and a single ser- and at that moment a servant unclosed the door. To 
vant forming the whole household. But it mattered the day of his death Hubert Woodley believed that by 
little to her now. A dull torpor had gradually crept the mysterious agency of fire, burning as it did into 
over her feelings. She was like an automaton, moved the very soul of that mystery which involved the hap- 
by some other mechanism than that of her own voli- piness of a human being, he had called up the spectre 
tion. Long ere Mr. Woodley dropped into the grave, of the wronged and joyless object of his early love— 
she had grown gray, and wrinkled, and bent, like one the victim of his selfishness—whose whole "life had 
in extreme old age. At length the end came. The been like a dull and dreary dream, 
last spark of life went out, and Mr. Woodley was con- 
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